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PLATO : (THE MAN 
VaR Tomas, S. P.M., Pa, D. p 2 
New York 


: ; . 
tall, athletic, handsome foung man of twenty-eight is standing 
before the office of the chief judge in Athens on a Spring morn- 
ing in the year 399 B. C. A gentle breeze cools the heat of the brilliant 
sun. Green hills and the golden marble temples of the Acropolis are 
set sharply against a clear blue sky. Beyond ‘lies the wide- stretching 
sea, The gaze of the young man is intent on the wall where . a 
parchment, recently posted, bears a peculiar publié notice; 
* : ae 7 ° 
Ld . e 
Li] 
” ‘Socrates ts guilty of crime; first, for not worshipping\the gods 
whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities of his own; 
next, fog corrtpting the youth, Penalty: Death K A a 
Pues patse a moment to scan the | AE E them, a 
scholar with ù book-roll in the folds of his mantle, 4 carpenter witi 


saw and square, and a farmer with a basket of olives., Now comes a 
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pair of dandies «with rings on’ their fingers.” They © stop, read, and 
smirk. One of them tutns to the other: e» , 


“They're going to kill himetalking too much!” 
e 
Just then he seesethe athletic youg man and subsides., 

“By the gods,” he mutters to his companion as heleads him 

away, “that’s Platt, son of Ariston and Pericsione, one of Socrates’ 
friends. Td hate to anger that tad—he can fight too well. I saw htm 
in* action once near the end of the War, whez he led a cawalry charge 
against the Spartan raiders!” 

Meanwhile, Aristocles, known as Plato, ‘the Broad,” is contem- 

plating the inscription. * 

‘Monstrous!’ nd snorts, “What a farce—why, Socrates is the 
. most righteous man in Athens!” 

Then, with bowed head, he murmers, ‘My dear master—his keen 
wit has injured their pride.” Then a shock: “Wil they get rid of 
me too?’ Like a drowning man he beholds his entire past life flash 
before him: . ak 

Happy days as a child with mother anc nurses, tops and games, 
older brothers Adeimantus and Glaucon,.sister Potoné and then Anti- 
phon, younge? brothe?...to school atthe age cf seven, holdifg the hand 
of the pedagogue; music in school on the lyre and zither; Homer's 
Iliad, teling its story of Achilles and Hector in shining armor wield- 
ing deadly weapons dn the plain below Trey; the Odyssey, with its 
tale of Odysseus and his ‘companions braving Poseidon’s wrath on 
the sea; "Hesiod’s Theogony, depicting Zeus, the King of Olympus, 
father of gods and men, and Apollo, the maszar of music and medicine, 
common ancesfor of the Athertians—then grmmastics on the wrestling 
ground, with naked bodies gleaming in the sun, running , juniping, 
boxing, hurling the discus ‘an! javelin, wrestling undef ath, the | 
expert from Argos, wrestling for the laurel wreath in the Isthmian 
games.. . s 

Andeall the while war with Sparta: AiKens,” ruler of Attica and 
the colonies; mistress of the seas and the islands, against Sparta, riler 
of the peninsula tô the south, mistress of the land, Sparta with her 
mafchless ‘phalanx of heavy-armed warriors who never retreat: the 
Athenian countryside ravaged by Spartans, homes in ashé@s, shrines 
aigeccrated, orchards destroyed, country folk packed with® city folk 
behind Athenian fortifications and the twc long walls to the seaport 
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Piraeus; the outbreak of pestjlence, people moaning and dying, heaped 
up in piles; stench, terror, hordes of vermin, prayers to Athena, cere- ` 
monial. sacrifices...then at eighteen the call to arms : Horses, javelins, ” 
ambushes, onslaughts, retreats, battered armor, funerél rites. 

At home his stepfather Pyrilampes urging him tó enter politics to 
support the strong imperial policy of his friend Pericles, wbo had 
made Athens splendid with temples and commerce; at the wrestling - 
ground, the wise man Cratylus expounding the teaching: of Heraclitus 
that the sen8e-world is only a process of conflict and change.. cand now 
a dip into painting, and now a passion for poetry: the tragic poets, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles; the comic poets Epicharmus and Sophron— - 
Plato himself writes drama, he wrftes love lyrics : 

When he hears the teaching of his fathér’s friénd Socrates, he - 
consigns his poams to the flames with a call to the god of fire: 
‘Hither, Hepheestus! Plato needs thee now!’’+ 

For Socrates elevates the soul higher than poetry: with the face- 
of Silenus, the heart of a saint, and the conviction that all virtue is 
knowledge, he visits mep at their homes, in the market-place, by the’ 
wrestling ground, on the court hotse steps, under a plane tree by a 
limpid stream, talking with boys abput friendship, » with a general about 
courage, with a Sophist about teaching, ever inspired by his good” 
genius to discover truth beneath the prejudiee of the dogmatist and the 
bombast of the skeptic...Here at last is a man whom the twenty-years- 
old Plato can trust, a man beht on finding something solid and sure 
amid the flux ef strife and opinion. i 

After many years the war ends with Sparta triumphant. In the 

consequent bloody confusion the Athenian politigiang seem to be 
madly bent on doing away with Socrates, the truest: friend of 
Athens. : " 

in “I’ve finished with publie life!’ cries Plato. 

With a deep breath he rec6vers frorn reverie. He is’ standing 
alone, Perhaps the trial has alweady begua! Hé starts to go to his 
master. He will stay with him through the trial, giving hin? aid in 
spite of the danger... ° e ; f 

“ye * D i À. ° 


e 
Ten years have elapsed. 5 > 
e ` wy 7 
1. This quotation has been taken from ern Few facts ‘rv known about Pl + 's 
life. The present story is constructed from fact and ‘probahility. 
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oi oat ; 
Platą is writing. With rapid strokes o? stylus on wax he is’ 


making Socrates say: ‘‘Renouncing the hgnors at which the world 
aims, I desire only to know the truth and to “ive as well as I can.:.And 
to the utmost ofé my power I exhort all other men to do the 
same,”’? ` . 

Soon Plato lays down the stylus and leans back in triumph. The 
Gorgias is finishbd,"a dialogue in which Socrates defends the ideal of 
health in goul and state. It is the last of a series of a dozen or mofe 
dialdgifes, including the Charmilles, on temperance; the taches, on 
courage; the Ldsis,.on friendship; the Huthyphro, on piety; the 


Apology, describing Socrates’ trial; the Crito, describing -his death; and 


the Protagoras, on: the téaching of virtue. The disciple has now 
fulfilled a vow of lov8—*he-has immortalised his master Socrates in art. 

What to do next? Ah, that is the quest:on! 

Plato is tired—not so fatigued in body as weary in soul. He is 
nearing middle age, and the future looks blank. 

He was ill ; he remembers, when Socrates drank the hemlock; 
but he arose and fled to Megara with other friends of the master.3 


Thence he sailed south to the seaport gity of Cyrene in Africa to study - 


under Theodorus the mathemafician.* Then ke wandtred to Egypt, 
where the steady rule òf the priests was like balm to his soul® 

On his safe return home he found the Athenians preoccupied with 
another war, against Sparta. With the noble cavalry unit he sped 


northward to the shore of misty Lake Copais, where the combined” 


troops of Athens and Thebes defeated the valtant Spartans and killed 
Lysander; their king. A year later he rode from Athens westward to 
Corinth, helped to cut a Spartan phalanx to pieces and was decorated 
for valor in the field. . 

Yet his mind was ever on Socrates, and between pasties he would 
seek quiet in Athens to’ “portray the master’s conversation In the fitting 
art-form of ‘the dialogue. - ° 

This work of devotion is pow finished. Flato yawns, stretches, 


opens higseyes, and seeks relief in a boo which hê used to keep under 
f 


8. “Gorgias, 526 Gore tr.), 

3. That Plato’ was i!l“at this time is mentioned in the Phaedo. 

4: That Plato v'sited Cyrene is doubtful but probable. 

5. That Plato visited Egypt is lihewise doubtful but prcbable. In any cage, he exhibts 
f farity with certain Egyptian customs, and admiration fer Egyptian meshode and stabi. 


lity. 


6. G.C. Field, Plgto and His Contemporaries, p. 6. 


a 
art 
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his pillow in youth, a book of Epicharmus, the Pythagoream comic 
poet. He loves ‘Hpicharmus both for his broad humorand for his. 
vision of nature gained from Pythagoras, As he reads, he feels a 
new thrill, different from the excitement of battle *or the zest of 
Socratic discourse-e-a thrill which comes from insight ifto reality. His 
low-burning spirit rekindles. He must find some living Pythagorean, 
and study the world through his eyes! Ah-—there is Archytas, chief 
of Tarentum, that splendid Hellenic city snuggling in -the angle of 
Italy’s “‘heel*’—the renowned general Archytas, who has never lost “a 
campaign—he is known to be a Pythagorean. r ; 
With a joy which he has not felt for ten years, Plato E for 


Tarentum. . n 
* * a l A A 


At Tarensum Plato met and fraternized with Archytas, who 
exceeded his expectation of what a statesman should be. 

Intellectually satisfied, he proceeded to Sicily to view the 
volcanoes, and stopped sat Syracuse, a luxurious Sicilian city which 
its tyrant Dicnysius had made the most powerful in the Hellenic 
world—yes, mcre powerful eyen: than Athetis. Here~he met a young 
man of ahout twenty, named Dion,” whose sister thé tyrant bad 
recently married. Dion was a wealthy, noble youth, eager for learn- 
ing: Plato was full of ideas: the two were meant for each, other. 
As Plato had been a beloved disciple of Socrates, so Dion became a 
beloved disciple of Plato, and ‘‘resolved ir future to lead a very 
different kind of life from that of the ordinary Italian or ene 
and to love goodness more than pleasure or luxury in general.” 

Plato was now overflowing with goot ` spirits ; * making his way 
back to Athens, he chose q delightful suburban. garden a the 
Academy, and where founded the first school dedicated to scientific 
~“þursuits. At the age of forty, after years of learnisg, fighting, and 
travelling, he found his true work in life to be edycation. 

While establishing this cdllege, whith became known, as the 
Academy, from zts location, he devoted himself to writing.a new set 
of dialogues: the Meno, on innate ideas ; fhe Phaedo, on immortality ; 
the Symposium, on love ; the Republic, on justice Sand the Phaddras, 
on a variety, of subjects. His first set of dialogues, ending with the 


e . . . wF 
T. The same, p. 17; quobing from Plato's seventh gpistle, 
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,e ~“ 

Gorgias shad been dedieated to the memoyy of Socrates: this second 
group was inspired by Archytas and his compsxions in the Pythagorean 
cult. True to ‘his early love, however, Plato made Socrates the chief 

speaker in these Works as well. 
Within the Academy freedom of thought was emcouraged. After 
a period of individual research the members would come together for 
«a seminar, following the rule of Plato that ‘‘ words and statements 
and visual images and sense perceptions......... must be tried and tesfed 
in” friendly . disputation by the ungradging use of qu&stions and 


answers.” 4 
cy 


*% * * 
. 
. 


In 368, when'Plato was in his sixtieth year, he received a letter 
from his younger friend Dion in Syracuse. The great tyrant Dionysius 
had died at the height of his power, leaving his realm to his son 
Dionysius II. Two parties were struggling for control over the mind 
of the young ruler: the reform party led by kis, uncle, Dion himself ; 
and the plunder party led by the bistoriah Philigtus. Dion was asking 
bis beloved master Plato to come and’ guide the young Dionysius into 
the path of cgnstructive statesmanship. ` í 

Raising his eyes, Plato pondered. He was no longer a young 
man ; travel and fighting» made no appeal ; he was preoccupied with 
his own “‘ by no means contemptible interests’ in the Academy ; a 
tyrant’s courts would be most uncomfortable for a thinker accustomed 
to freedgm. On the other hand, he loved Dion.......His eyes fell again 
to the letter. 

“ Now, if evea,” he read, ‘is there a good chance that your own 
ideal can be realized, and A love of wigcom and power over degreat 
dominion be united in the, same persons.’ 

A spark of the old fire flared up in Plato’s heart: renouncing thee... 
serene study of ideas, he resolved to Wrestle with politics. 

In Syracuse he found hie hands ful. The palace air was- thick 
with ip. ig! e. Dionysius was a clever, affectionate youth who 
preferred ex: sitement to discipline, and crave Plato's love more than 
his, guidance : so he flatly refused all instruction. ‘The philosopher 
then turned directly to statecraft: realizing that Syracuge was an 
cope of Hellenic civilization in the West, he urged the speedy 


° 


8, The same, p. 37; quoting from P Jato’ neoventh epistle, 
9. The same, p. 28. 
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recolonization of the cities destroyed by Carthage in the late war. 
But his hands were tied by tife despot’s jealousy of Dion and’ refusal 
of advice. So he sailed back to Athens, hoping to rettirn at a more” 
favourable time. ° 

During his absence two new students had entered, the Academy. 
One was Heraclides, a wealthy citizen from Heraclea on the Black 
Sea. The other was a boy of seventeen from Stagiras in «Macedon ; 
hismame was Aristotle. x 

While gdvanéing his academic work, Plato was. sees to 
receive letter after letter from Dionysius, urging him to visit Syracuse 


once more, . t 
Again Plato took ship for Sicily, and in 362 entered Syracuse for 
the third time. ae oe 


The young iyrant now set himself to study earnestly under the 
aging philosopher. But his old jealousy of Dion flared up, even 
though Dion was far away in Athens at the Academy. Suddenly he 
seized and sold off Dion's entire property in Syracuse. 

Plato was now faced with a crisis. He loved Dionysius as a 
tender father loves a promising child. Yet the powerful child hated 
Dion, and had reaolved on his ruin. Why ? Because of t he love 
between Dian and Plato. By renduncing Dion he might win the 
young tyrant's devotion and thus transform the state into a rational 
community. Bat at what cost ? At the cost of disloyalty to Dion, . 
a true friend, a lover of wisdqm, and a just man. * No ! Hè must not . 


renounce Dion.  Sorrowfully he decided -to bid farewell to his 
passion-twisted young friend Dionysius. o 

But the fiery youth, clinging to him like a lover, would not let 
him go. -` ee 


Tfie mercenary soldiers, who connected their Tecents pay-cut with 
Plato's reformse threatened to cut the reformer’s throat. 

*** In desperation Plato sent wand to his friend Archytas, the Pyha- 
gorean king of Tarentum. 

Surprisingly soon eame ambfissadors from Tarentum, and we DY the 
way;’’ as it were, persuaded Dionysius to let Plato return with them. 

Archytas had not failed him. . - 

In the, summer of 360 Plato sailed back to' ere again} "and 
breathed a “sigh of relief as he walked into the Acadeny’s peaceful 
groves. Toe clasp -Dion’s hand, he had mcriced his opportunity &, 
build an ideal city-state. 
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On bis part, ‘Dion was Septet arousad* na Dionysius, who 
had persisted in playing the tyrant. Stirting up his Academy friends 
in the name of, Hellenic Law, Dion embarked for Sicily, determined to 
overthrow the tyrant of Syracuse, ° 

The fatherly Plato, with Bea heart, corresponded with both his 
young friends. eg 

Four yearselater, on receiving word that Dion had been assassinat- 
"ed, he broke down and wep}: for at one blow he “had lost a dgar 
friend and the “hope of a good .siate. ° 

Nevertheless, he kept up his courage, and set about creating other 
Dions in Athens: henceforth the Academy would be known as a school 
for statesmen. Already ériends had spread abroad his political ideas, 
and cities began turnihg fo the Academy for technical advice in draw- 
ing up new codes of laws. If Hellenic freedom was to maintain 
itself against imperial Persia to the east and mercenary Carthage to the 
west, a new type of Hellenic city-state must arise more stable than 
Athens, Sparta, or Thebes. To the construction of such a state he 
devoted himself in his long dialogue named thé Laws ... which for- 
mulates a constitutional democracy cgntering in® comprehensive public 


education. < ik ae e 
` + ° Ss k ` _ 

In 347, when eighty years old, Plato died at a wedding feast. He 
himself eneyer had wed. * Whether “he ever loved women we do not 
know; but he loved men nobly, and mest of all he loved intellectual 
Beauty. He procreated né mortal children, but immortal books are his. 
progeny.” ‘As a Greek, as an Athenian, as a thinker of*noble traditions, 
Plato was ever the artist : whether leading a chorus, wrestling in ths 
Isthmian games, writing poetiy, fighting Spartans, composing dialogues 
teaching a class; or helping to establish a state, he followed the °light 
of knowledge; and worked with a zeal for perf ection. e 


10. Although the writing of the Law was “till “in she wax’ at Plato's death, the 


Epinomis was probubly written later, pend the Critigs is unfinished, 
i , 


t.’ 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN MIDDLE- 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS* , 


Proressor H. C. MOOKERJEE, M.A., PH.D., M.L.A. 


s I. 


CCORDING to the Budget Estim&te for 1987-38, the dernand 
under the head Agriculture is approximately ‘less , than one- 
hundredth part of the total provincial expenditure. The ‘amount 
demanded for agriculture is Rs. 11°74 lakhs. “Out of this, Rs. 1°08 
lakhs, which is approximately one-tenth of the eXpénditure’ on Agri- 
culture, has been proposed to be spent on agricultural education and 
research. According to the last Census Report on our province, 
agriculture is directly supporting 78°35 per cent. of the total population. 
If those supported indirectly by agriculture are taken into account; 
it is not improbable that directly and indirectly fully 90 per cent. of 
the total population are depending on agriculture for their livelihood. 
Comment under tiese circunrstances seeps uncalled for. 

It is instructive to compare the above figures With what we find 
in some of the Western countries. It waquld be easy to multiply 
such instances but a few only are selected at random. Writing in 
1929 Prof. Sandiford, Associfite Professor of Education, University 
of Toronto, Canada,*observed : i 

‘ A new course of study is needed for rural schools. At present the 
rural children are fed on the same intellectual faregas urban children. 
Rural environment i. different from city environment; the ‘prospective 
careers of rural childen sre different from those of urban children. While 
the fundamentals of culture remain the same for’ ‘both, there is plenty 
of room for differentiation in subjea@t-matter and msttiods of teaching. At 
present the rural school trains gway fromthe farm, and is one of the 
chief agencies of rural depopulation. If the ‘tural school programe were 
given a new content, and more important still, were taught by people with 
greater sympathy towards rural life, a wonderful good would be accom- 
plished.”’ . ae 5 "8 

This is*noteworthy when we remember that Canada, like India, is 
a equa: ‘which depends preponderatingly on agriculture for Re, 


# (Continued from the previous number.) 
. i) 
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livelihood of the'majority of its people. Inst2dd of folding the hands 
and sitting down in despair, the people* assessed their shortcomings 
and tried to r8medy them by a widely extended system of agricultural 
instruction. Starting from 1914; thé sum of $1,000,000 was spent 
every year for fifteen years on agricultural edccation only. This was 
followed by an expenditure of $ 7,50,000 fer year on agricultural 
education for @ further period of fifteen years. Those who are 
` interested in the steps taken to, improve aad popularise agricultyral 
education and the wonderful regults achievec {n the dast twenty years, 
may turn to the standard works which are toc well-known to require 
mention. But a useful summary is availab.e in pages 417 to 424 of 
Prof. Sandiford’s ‘‘ Comparative Education ° published by J. M. 
Dent & Sans, Ltd.. [lhg one fact which stazds out prominently is that 
for all practical purposes,* tuition is free while the boarding expenses 
are charged at actual cost and occasionally below cost. In fact, every 
possible inducement is held out to siugonls of agriculture to encourage 
them in their studies. ° 

Conditions are almost similar in, France -where the expenses 
for undergoing instruction in agriculture is rotmore than £40—a term 
at the most. This compares very, favourably ewith the expenses 
which have ¢o be ingurred for education in other subjects. , Similarly in 
England, the expenses for tuition and Foard in Farm Institutes is, 
according to Lord Eustace Percy, about £1 a week for the sons and 
daughters of residents in the county and about twice as much When 
the parents reside outside the area served by~ the institute. In 
Northern Ireland, Government maintains a peripatetic staff which 
brings agricultural instruction to the very Coors of the rural popula- 
tion, tuition being absolntély free. 

Denmark-is prébably the most outstanding instance of a eountry l 
achieving national welfare under exceptiorally “difficult circumstances 
by integrating it with the special type of education which was. 
calculated to meet itg special requirements The gifts of Nature to 
Denmark are very meagré. She sfiffered a serious set back during 
the Great War. Yet such has been the gozd work done by her schools, 
that she is now producing afd exporting such immense amounts of 
agricultural produce that she is a power to be reckoned with in her 

. own special field.:* Without entering into details, it nfay be said 
without the slightest fear of exaggeration that Denmark has solved 
the problem of co-operative enterprise in agriculture and itg subsidiary 

i : 
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occupations, has reclaimed hundreds of miles of sand” dunes, stopped 
the rush to towns of her children and has built up a new and satis- 
factory type of rural social life. Recognising that her principal ` 
occupation must be farming, Denmark has provided for her rural 
population free elementary schools in which, as well as in higher 
schools, part of the time is spent inside the class room and part 
in practical work on land till all that is essentéal efor -successful 
farming has been mastered. There is a network of small agricultural 
schools covering thé whole of this small country offering courses both 
general and special lasting from a fortnight to two years. - Instruction 
on every aspect of agriculture and its subsidiary oécupations 
is imparted in these institutions., They are so numerous that a 
majority of students can attend them fron their own. houses. 
Tuition in practically all these institutions is’ free. Where fees are 
charged, they are so low as to be within the means of any ordinary 
householder. 

With these examples of systems of agriéultural education which 
have proved their worth; it is only wise that we too, as far as lies 
in our power, should endeavour, to make suitable arrangements 
to impart agriculéural educgtian of the, type we need for our 
youths. We shall have to be patient and to use propaganda in 
order to convince them that the pursuit of agriculture is a profitable 
and an honourable profession. There is little doubt that this 
can be done though some time must pass befere any measurable 
amount of succass can be looked for and for this purpose whatever 
money is necessary must be found. At first there is not much 
doubt that these schools will not be patronised largely. It is even 
possible that the ignorant agriculturists will, ih the beginning, 
regard” them with a ertain amount of suspicion as a deviceton the 
part of the edutated bhadralok, or.even Government in the administra- 
tion of which bhadralok have, a powerful voice, to discourage com- 
petition for profitable sedentary yoik by limiting the scope of educa- 
tion for their children. But sooner or later, their value oul be 
apparent. It will require both tact and courage to carry -the policy 
to a successful issue. As stated already, afl these schools have small 
farms of a manageable size attached to them. Proper emphasis ‘myst 
be laid on the practical side of farming. In fact,:the possibilities of 
such schoolg for helping in the development of agriculture are sd made 
as to be almost bewildering. 
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Té the progress of the rural areas is, coxditioned re the guidance‘ 
_ afforded by an indigenous agency, we have to condemn the present , 
educational system which takes gur young people away to towns 
in order to recetve a purely literary type of sducation the consequence 
of which is further congestion of High Eng ish schools and colleges 
and the resultant loss of their service to ths countryside. The agri- 
cultural classes attached to Middle English and High «English schools 
cannot .be regarded as having ‘been successful in keeping the students 
in the places to which they belong. It is for this redson that the 
writer has suggested a different policy with reference to the special 
Middle Ênglish ‘schools with Continuaticn classes. The necessary 
changes in the curriculym, the alterations in the methods of imparting 
instruction and the*presence of students of purely agricultural stock 
would tend to make them self-contained inszitutions with the clearly 
envisaged aim of training their students for residence and service in the 

countryside. . 

Statistics tell us that taking British Incia ag a whole, 66 per cent, 
of the boys in the higher classes of High English schools cannot sit 
for, far less get through, the Matritulation Examination until they are 
aged eighteen years or over? , Conditiéns*in Bengal” are not radically. 
different from this state of things. It Zollows thus that a large 
number of pupils prolong.their studies of purely literary subjects and 
also that by doing so they become unfit for, and indeed quite averse 
to, practical occupations which in our country consist principally 
of agriculture. The stiffening of the Matrizulatidn Examination is no 
solution of this problem for the very good reason that it would merely 
have the effect of edetaining , them for a sill longer period in the 
High "English, schools and of making them still more unfit, for a 
rural life, Page : 

In order to attain this object, this type of student has to be pers 
suaded te take to agriculture or industry as the case may be at an age 
when he has acquired suffigient general ecucation to fit him for the 
duties of civic life and when this general " sducation would be a satis- 
factory basis for his vocational training. At the same time, it must be 
such: „that ‘he has Ro opportunity of being so “ set’’ in the literary 
ruf as to feel an insuperable unwillingness to take to agriculture or 
industry. It is the contention.of the writer that these objects could 

sf attained if these’ Continuation’ Class Middle English schools are 
properly organised. 
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It may be said with justice that the ecgestisn offered by the 
writer for the improvement-of the Middle English schools with Conti- 
nuation classes to all practical purposes amounts to’changing them 
into agricultural schools imparting the amount of Xeneral education 
necessary to en&ble the students to take an active and intelligent 
interest in civic and political life. A question which naturally rises is ` 
that if these aré to all intents and purposes to be turned into Primary: 
Agricultural schoq)s of a somewhat special type, what would be the 
age of the plpils when they leave school after finishing their training 
and would they then be old and strong enough to be able to do a full 
man’s work in the fields ? The full Primary course in Bengal is for 
five years after which would comé four years. in these special schools. 

If a pupil is not detained all through his edugational’ career, he would 
devote nine years to education. According to the last Quinquennial 
Education Reaview, by far the largest number of pupils in the Primary 
stage are from six to seven years. It thus follows that the age of the 
student cannct be less than fifteen though probably it is likely to be 
higher, when he leaves gchool.” The eonly drawback is that the boys 
will start their training in agriculttire at the comparatively early age of 
about eleven or twelve. In teply tq this, * it may be pointed out that 
according to the Hadow Report, page 56. ‘‘ the great majority of the 

courses of advanced instruction are given in Central Schools or classes 
to which children are transferred, usually about the age of elevén, from 
neighbouring schools.’” It has to be remembered in this connection 
that they teach pre-vocational courses. There is also the fact that the 
age referred to above will not normally apply to the majority of our 
rural students, an appreciable perceytage amang’, whom suffer 
“ detention.” ‘ . 

So far as the abjeotion to changing @ ‘‘ bias” éehool aie: a voca- 
tional school is ; concerned, it has to be remembered that from one point 
of view what the writer has sufsgested is that a comparatively large 
proportion of the perigds shouldebe devoted .to the study of “ general ” 
subjects, and that more time and energy of both teachers and pupils 
should be devoted to agriculturee than jn the corresponding Middle 
English and High English schools with agricultural. classes attached to 
them. It x stated by the Hadow Committee (page.113),; that circum- 
stances have forced some Central School s to emphasise’ the bias.to iol 
an extent that “ their curricula in the last years of the course of ta? 
bear a strong resemblance to those of some Junior Technical Schools.” 
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In this province starvation stares us in the face unless we change our 
agricultural practices. It would take years, to change the psychology 
of our agriculturists. The suggestion of hav ig these special schools 
is made on the assumption that they will hassen this process. Surely 
a poor province like ours cannot afford to give & shapes to its educational 
policy which is found difficult of attainment in a country like - 
. Great Britaint*® * ‘ 

The.writer is aware that purely vocational schools for teaching 
agriculture have been condenined by the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission. The objections raised are that they are expensive to maintain, 
that they lead nowhere and lastly that there is little demand for edu- 
cation of this type. No evidence has been adduced to prove the use- 
lessness of the traixiirtg imparted, nor has sny effort been made to 
prove that the students by drifting to towns sad earning their liveli- 
hood in other ways failed to utilise the education they had received. 
The case against schools of this type „would have been proved to the 
hilt if it could be shown that a large majority of their students betake 
themselves to urban occupatiogs. Investigation into their careers 
would probably show that if they are not utilising their training in the 
cultivation of their own land, a majority of them fre occupying posi- 
tions in which a knowledge of agriculture i is useful in the Bfficient dis- 
charge of the duties entrusted to them. As regards the heavy cost of 
mainteraange, it has to be remembered that education of this and other 
nation-building types can never be self-supporting. In no country in 
the West has education in agriculture bene able to pay its 
own way. 

Tf, as the Commission . SAYS; Indian parents are not willing to 
meet the full cost of the edudation imparted in these vocational schools, 
they are not in any way different from the parents in Western 
countries including England. If it is impossikle to make a purse out 
of.a sow's ear, it is equally. impossitle to heve arrangements for i im- 
parting sound agricuttural egucation on a self-supporting basis. 

The Royal Agricultural Commission hat ‘condemned these agri- 
cultural schools in favour of agricultyral bias schools of the Punjab 
type. The two types should not, in the opiz:on of the writer, try to 
serve the same purpose. These two systems are’. complementary. If 
the value of agricultural education is not fully eppreciated by the people 

“ef this country, it is all thé more*reason why they should be made to 
realise its importance in our economic life. The vast majority are 
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illiterate, ignorant of thé laws of personal and community hygiene, 
etc. Are we to leave them if their ignorance °% If we conceive it to 
be the duty of Government to enlighten them in these ° matters, the’ 
same line of argument would lead us to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for teaching the agricultural masses how to make the best and 
most profitable use of the land they cultivate, 

If it is argued that this training in agriculture er «ndustry can be 
given economically in ordinary schools, where instruction will be im- ` 
parted in these subjects as optional .subjecte as in the agricultural ` 
classes attached to Middle English and High English schools to which 
reference has been made elsewhere, the answer is that theehaphazard 
mixing up of literary and vocational subjects is likely, at least in this 
country, to predispose the students as well as their guardians to attach 
an exaggerated value to the former. That this isso has been proved 
in the case of the ‘‘ bias’? schools referred to just now. When we 
remember that the facilities for imparting vocational training in these 
schools can never be satisfactory—for frditful vocational training 
always presupposes costly equipments, and an experienced and specially 
trained costly staff—we sre inevitably driven to the conclusion that 
the unsatisfactoryetraining the pupils are likely to receive in these 
institutions Js likely to tempt them të prolongetheir studies and to 
accentuate still further their natural inclination for a purely literary 
type of education. After considering all these facts, the wrifer has 
come to the conclusion thain order that our students might profit 
by agricultural training, these Middle English schools with Continua- 
tion classes will have to be reorganised with the aim of changing 
them into real and satisfactory centres for the aprann of agricultural 
knowledge and instruction of immediate utility and écondmic" value. 

#n old and valued friend for whose opinion the wtiter has great 
respect feels shat one fact which will militate against the success 
‘of these special schools organised in the way suggested, ig that the 
learning of English by the students may have the effect of encouraging 
the more intelligent among: the students to” join High English, schools 
after finishing their studies in the Continuation classes.. He feels 
that if the aim of these schools is to trair? intelligent and: up-to-date 
economically successful farmers, there is no neèd to teach ‘them 
English. ‘Past experience, he holds, has dentonstrated the fact 
that ‘literary education of the preyailings type has such attractions, 
for young and old that it will be practically impossible to keep the 

‘ e 
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students permanently in the e It ig of coutse not faible 
to say what will be the’exact effect of this special type of training 
in this partictlar direction. The writer, Lowever, feels that there 
are so many positive advantages in’ the early acquirement of English, 
specially for thoge who desire to prosecute higher studies in agriculture, 
that it would not be wise to diminish the usefulness of the curriculum 
by the omissien of English. This feeling is responsible for his 
i suggestion that while there will be one and the same agricultural 
- carrieulum for all these schaols, instruction ins English may be 
imparted in some of them. : 

The same friend is also of opinion that if the schools are located 
in highly rural argas and df the students are recruited from the families 
of poor cultivators as,has’been suggested by the writer, the chances are 
that very few of the boys will be permitted to complete their studies. 
As soon as they reach an age when their services can be utilised in 
the ordinary work in the fields, the parents vill withdraw them from 
the schools and set then? to work on their land. He bases his 
opinion on the immense ‘‘wastage’’ jn primary education with which 
almost all of us are familiar. This objection, the soundness of which 
is freely admitted by the, writer, may be met in e number of ways, 
The parent? mighte be asked to’ make a geposit when «the student 
starts his agricultural training, the whole or a proportion of which 
would he forfeited if the student is taken away, except for good and 
sufficient reasons, before the end of the cocrse. If it is argued that 
our cultivators, overburdened with debt as they. are, will be unable 
to make the deposit, the correctness of which again the writer admits, 
it may be possible to attract the students to the agricultural classes 
by the promise ofa small bofius, after they have ‘successfully finished 
their agricultiral training. This bonus may, at least partly*consist 
of the ‘profits accruing’ from the successfc! working of the school 
farms. . This expectation, of receiying a bonus is bound to act as A 
deterrent and the donger the period during which training has been 
undergane, the stronger “will be the effect of this rule in keeping the 


students in the school. 

‘There’ is still another §nducement which may be held out. Agri- 
cufitural demonstration and propaganda as conducted now are not 
satisfactorily orgatiised. The number of oficers engaged in this 
aimportant work is extremely limited. Their number will have to 


be increased materially in the near future. This may.be expected 
x : 
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under present citcumsténées when power has comb. to the people 
through their representatives It only rematns for the mifister in 
charge to carry this measure to a successful issue. With ethe increase- 
in the number of demonstratorg who, in future, sbould be graduates 
or licentiates in Agriculture with an intimate knowledge of its practical 
side,—the writer is here taking for granted the starting of an Agri- 
cultural College which is long overdue in this province—there is bound 
to be a wide “demand for properly trained ‘‘ field men.” Tt- 
would be desirable to utilise the services of some ‘of ‘these 
students as ‘“‘field men.” Properly organised, the . employment 
of such men in sufficiently large numbers would imply the 
employment of a smaller number of the more highly paid demonstra- 
tors. The fact that these ‘‘field men” come «from, agricultural stock 
would of itself give them greater -influence with “the people with 
whom they would come in contact in the course of their work. 
Taking into account all these facts, these schools are bound to grow 
in favour with the more intelligent and» enterprising among the 
peasantry of this provanee. . 

The general complaint against the barga or the sharing of produce 
between landlord,gand tenant is “that both parties to the contract 
feel that they are deprived of their just dues. The middJe classes of 
Bengal, it may be observed safely, hold agricultural land under 
superior landlords and also that they do not cultivate the land them- 
selves but let it out either to lower middlemen or dirtctl) to the 
cultivators. In the latter case, the rent is paid more often in kind 
than in cash. The writer knows from his own experience that in 
East Bengal, the rent paid in kind takes two forms. A fixed amount 
of produce is regarded as rent which,is very hasd og the cultivator 
if the crops fail either on account of insufficient raip or*on account 
of floods. The cultivator has either to.remain indebted to his 

- dandlord or to take the help of the money-lender jn order to pay his 
rent. The result in both cases Js the same. The second method 
is for the tenant ta pay a fixed.propottion of the produce; usually 
the-landlord takes 50 per cent. and the tenant 50 per cent.” When 
jute is grown, the landlord géts onesthird only on account of 
the higher cost involved in its cultivation. It is almost the universal 
practice fot the burgadars to provide cattle and plough and about 
50 per cent. of the seeds which | ordinarily, is not departmentally 
improved seed. ‘The writer had once an opportunity of examining 
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at close quarters the working of the barga system as it obtains in the 
vicinity" of Suri in Birbhum district. ° The immediate landlord here 
‘is an educatetl Indian Christian young nian. with progressive ideas. 
He offered departmental paddy sebds to the cultivators which was 
refused by them, _ This gentleman provides all the manure required 
but his experience so far as the collection of his ‘dues is concerned, 
isin no way gbappier than that of his less generous neighbours 
* who do not show any special consideraticn to the bargadars, These 
- berggdars whd are without capital take loans from their landlord 
for the purchase of draught cattle, imp.ements and seeds and this 
for all practical purposes binds them down to the landlords. At most 
after satisfying the demands of their landlords, they can meet the 
interest and even „that nöt always. “Other bs argadars who are slightly 
better off in addition to barga land, also cultivate fields to which 
they have occupancy rights. Under the circumstances what actually 
happens is that the cultivators devote a! their labour and attention 
to the cultivation of thet own holdings, the whole produce from 
which with the exception of the amount which. has to be devoted to 
the payment of rent, is their$. At “the preper season, all necessary 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, ladderiag, transplanting, 
weeding, ete., are gone first? on - «their own land. In fact barga land 
is almost invariably cultivated in a care.ess and wasteful manner 
with the consequence that the crops are always poorer in both quality 
and quantity. The loss to the individual cultivator and his landlord 
may not be high but the total loss to the national income must 
necessayily be very high. This is happening to-day because, in the 
practical world, profits are the only inducement to sustained effort 
and the .barga cultivator, rightly or wrongly, feels that he is being 
exploited by the landlord and does not receive an adequate retern for 
the time, labour and energy spent in barga cultivation, to which he 
thinks he is entitled. It is this real or fancied clash of interests - 
which leads “to uneconomic methods of cultivation with consequent 
loss to the national reveme. Both *parties would undoubtedly be 
gainers “it the molavionelp between therm could be improved «and 
sweetened.. . . : 

. Fhe Metayer system which has achieved wonderful success in 
Italy and where the relations between landlord and tgnant are so 
cordial és nothing but an improved barga system. Its success is due 
“to the acceptance “of certain well-unders:ood principles among the 
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most important of which may be mentioned the equitable adjustment 
of profit between land, labour and capital, as also non-interference by 
the contracting parties in the sphere of work assigned to, “each. The ` 
typical landlord operating the Metayer system istalways well posted 
about the results of the most recent investigations into agricultural 
problems. He knows the practical utility of using the best of seeds, 
the kind and amount of manure required for gettmg*bumper crops, 
improved implements, etc. The cultivator, on the other hand, is 
familiar with the best methods of cultivation. This happy combina! 
tion of theoretical and practical agricultural knowledge’ is responsible 
for the success of the Metayer system. While the ctiltivator’ supplies 
the labour, the landlord in addition jo land, supplies .improved seeds, 
manure in adequate quantities and all agricultueat implements. In 
our country, the landlord’s contribution to “the production process 
consists of land only. The writer has not come across many landlords 
in our province who are willing to supply other and equally 
necessary adjuncts to cultivation. This is probably because they feel 
that however large the’ amount of help they might give to the 
cultivator, they will no? be able, to get more than the minimum 
quantity which willejust suffice to.keep them contented and to prevent 
them from getting rid of their tendnts.” In Italy, the landlord takes 
a certain percentage of the produce as rent for the use of the land ; 
he also gets another percentage which represents his remuneyatipn for 
supplying improved seeds, manure and agricultdral implements and 
whatever remains goeg to the cultivator. 

It is a well-known fact that owing to the fall in the price of 
agricultural produce which has not corresponded with a fall in the rent 
charged, agricultural land is changing Hands very frequenfly. Our 
landlords are finding to fheir dismay that land for which they have no 
use is being tlrrown on their hand, Very few of them’ have satis- 
“factory arrangements for cultivating, all such land by theirown agency. 
The students of these Special Middle English schools after they had 
acquired sufficient prattical experierfce, ia easily utilise this land. 
Haviñg acquired a certain amount of education, it may bé “expected 
that they would realise their responsibilfties to their landlords and 
would not try. to deprive them of their dues. At the same timé, 
if they incur ‘expenditure for improving the land théy cultivate, they 
would know kow to protect themselves agamst the. rapacity of the 


less conscientious members of the landlord class. If they adopt 
' r 
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intensive Sultivation ag anat will have to doina majority of 
cases, they would be able to provide work far many landless cultiva- 


“tors who do not find employment, all the vear round or who are 


cultivating the lgnd*of others under ‘the exis sing barga system. The 
greatest attraction of this improved system fcr them, will be that they 
will not feel that they are anyone’s serverts knowing full well that 


all the produĉe ‘xcept the dues of the landlord for,the rent and the 


charges incidental to the supplying of seeds, manure, etc., is theirs. 
In this way, a happy and prosperous race of peasant proprietors may 
gradually bé valled into existence. For this, it is equally essential 
that the*Jandlord should content himself with a reasonable profit on 
the capital invested. Any attempt.at rack-rerting would be fatal to 
the success of this'experiment and the help o? legislation should not 
be wanting in order to pfotect the interests of this class of peasantry. 

It is hoped that the writer has succeeded in making it clear that,in 
his opinion the object of starting these schoois is to train up a new race 
of intelligent educated farmers who will be the pioneers in a new era 
of agricultural improvement and progress r r oùr province. If this is 
our aim and if we admit that our cultivators are too poor as a class’ 
to equip their sons traingd in this parjictlar wa¥ for an agricultural 
life by pr8viding them for’ insfance witk good bullocks, improved 
implements, good seeds, etc., it follows that in order that these ` 
students might do the work, for which they will be trained at some 
expense to the cOuntry, they should. be provided with necessary 
capital for the purpose. Under the Agricaltuxists’ Loans Act, they 
might, with proper safeguards, be given advances of not more than 
Rs. 200 for providing themselves with craught cattle ete. They 
might also, ufider® proper saf-guards, avail taemselves of loans under - 
the Land Improvement Loans Act for impzcving the land they will 
cultivate. The more enterprising among them might be induced to 
take up, zene afd settle, in the diferent Colonisation areas, a matter ` 
which will K8 treated by the writer later on. These facts, if properly 
explaingd to the cultivators, would “act as inducements to keep their 
gons in the schools till the ang ofthe agriculscral course, 

g (Concluded.) 
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see earliest Portuguese account of Bengal is probably to be found 
in a letter, addressed by Dom João de Leyma, a Portuguese ~ 
nobleman serving in India,' to His Highness the King of Portugal 
from Cochin on the 22nd December, 1518. Dom Joao suBmitted to 
his sovereign a brief report on the activities ofthe Pertuguese officers 
in different parts of the east and he refers to Bengal; as that province 
was, for the first time, visited by an accredited agent of the Portuguese 
Government in India during the rainy season of that year. The letter 
has been preserved among the old archives i in the,Torre do Tombo of 
Lisbon and has not so far attracted much notice. 

Dom João de Lefnia has something to say about the people of 
Bengal, their language and economic condition, and his account, though 
meagre, is not entfrely withont interest to.a modern student of Indian 
history. The relevant portion runs’ as follows: ° 

‘Dom João,’ my Lord, spent the last cold season in Bengalla, 
where he wintered, being always in desparate war, without concluding 
any treaty of peace with them, The people, itis’ said, are perverse 
and feeble and they hid from him all the goods of the land. We are 
told that silver, coral and copper are highly prized there but till no 
one wanted to buy any of these things, the reason my Lord, was that 
some Gujarat boats were there and they caused all possible hindrance. 
The country is.very righ, ten fardos of rice sell for a pardao of 320 
reis, there bein’ three alqueires in each fardo and’ the rice’ is ‘giracall; 
‘twenty hens and as many as sixtyeducks sell for a “tanga and three 
cows per pardao ; shells are the coins of this courtry, for hone but the 

_ king can own gold or Bilver’, The people are short and speale almost 
like*those of Goa, this is because the” coast | of the Bay of Bengal is 
- 1 Dom Jao de Lima, served with distinction under Affonso de Albuquerque. In 1518 

he was appointed Captain of Calicut. He died in 1570 in the defence of Chaul. 

2 So far as I am aware, the letter has not yet been published anywhere. Reference 


: to this letter ha& been made in Danvers, Portagwese in ee Vol.. I, pp. 343-344 but the 
portion relating to Bengal has been entirely omitted. 


8 Joao de Silveira. 
GS 1510 
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opposite to that of India. Bengal lies 20 degress to the north which is 
the altitude of Diu. A slaveis worth six tangas and a young lady 
double that sum. At the bar of this river, my Lord, there are three 
fathoms of waterat fow tide, which swells from there to six fathoms 
at high tide. The city is said to be two small leagugs from the bar. 
_ The city is big and populous but very weak. Here was Dom João for 
_ five months awéiting the monsoon for returning to Indja.” 
It may be mentioned that the Portuguese word ‘‘inverno’’ in the 
“above extract could not possiblyemean “winter,” for’ Dome Jodo must 
have returned td the Malabar coast, the ‘‘India’’ of the contemporary 
Portuguesé records; before the letter was wriiten in December. In the 
English records of the seventeenth cpntury the term winter is invari- 
ably applied to the rainy season when the rail country boats were 
reluctant to leave the safé shelter of the harbours and brave the dan- 
gers of the stormy ocean. Such indeed was the practice of the 
Portuguese as well. For them Bengala, was a different country from 
India which consisted of the Malabar coast alone, while the subconti- 
nent, we now know as India, was wrongly called “Asia.” The letter, 
however, does not mention the name,of the cicf visited by Dom João, 
nor does it specify the creek or river wheye he moofed his boats. For 
these information we*must turn to à third J of0, who immortalised the 
valiant deeds of his countrymen in his monumental Decadas da Asia. 

Joa Rarros gives in the third Decada a detailed description of 
the expedition to which Dom Joño de Leyma so briefly alluded. What 
his sources were we do not know, but mush of.the contemporary 
records ånd narratives have been lost for ever, and Barros is so defi- 
nite and circumstantial i in his account that we cannot highly reject 
his evidence. “In “any éase*he explains satisfactorily the hostile 
attitude of the Gujrat ships. . 

According to him; Bengal was visited in 1518 by * Dom Joao de 
Silveira. . He bad been sent.on a diplgmatic mission to the Maldives’ 
by Lopo Soares de Atbergarig, the fourth head of the Portuguese 
government in India. In those days "Portaguest diplomacy in the 
eastern waters usually meant a freg exhibition of the mailed fist ànd 
João de Silveira was an apt pupil of da Gama and Albuquerque. On 
thé high seas he met two ships on their way from Bengal do Gujarat 

- and promptly seized them, though one of the boats belonged to a 
Muslim merchant, called Grémallee(Golam Ali ?), a relative of the 


Governor of Chatigao,’ who himself was interested in the other, 
pi l 
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According to Silveira’s way of thinking, they formed lawful prize and 
were forthwith sent to his official superior, Lopo Soares. From the. 
Maldives he proceeded to Colombo of which place he bad previously 
been promised the Governorship. "Next he sailed for Bengal wi:h 
four ships, one of which he commanded in person, wHile the ramain- 
ing three had for their Captains Tristão Borbudo, João Fidalgo and 
João Moreno. Silveira did not know much about’ the route and 
needed a pilot. With characteristic recklessness he pressed into bis | 
service a pilpt frém the very ships he had so wantonly captured 
aud appeared in due course at the mouth of the Arakan river. The 
Portuguese sailors had never before been to these parts “and they 
were well received by the people of, Arakan who sought their iriend- 
ship and amity. But Silveira bad on board a Bergalee yôuth who 
introduced himself as a brother-in-law of the ` pilot. This youngman 
counselled the Portuguese commander not to have anything to do 
with the Arakanese as there was no good feeling between Arakan acd 
Bengal. Silveira next sailed to ‘Chatigao (Chittagong of the Exglisk) 
where the young muslin) who bad in the meantime ingratiated him- 
self with Dom João, inférmed his conntrymen about his misdeeds oa 
the high seas. It is no wonder that the merchants of Chatigao 
refused to have any commercial transactions with the newcomers, who 
were no better than pirates in their eyes. Their suspicion was further 
deepened, as another Portuguese, João Coelho, had also arrived at 
Chatigao. He had been sent eon this mission by Fernão Peres c’ 
Andrade, then on a @ruise to China, That is why Silveira found the 
Bengalees so ‘‘perverse and fickle.” and it was undoubtedly his ` senti- 
ments that both João de Leyma and João Barros afterwards echoed. 
In any case Barros is definite that Chittagong was the city that, Joan 
de Silvéira visited in 1418, and the river to which Joño de Laymi 
refers must contequently be the Karnaphuli. Thé town stands on the 
fight bank of the river about twelye miles from the mout 
It 1s interesting to note that the early Portugifese visitors should 

observe the linguistic dffinity betweenthe people of Bengal an? shose 
of Géa, though their explanation ig nòt worthy of serious consideration. 
The Sarswat Brahmans of Goa claim to be “thie descendants of Ben- 
galee immigrants. Like the Bengalees they rub their body and head 

with oil, ands unlike their neighbours of Maharashtra, freely partake of 
fish. One of their holy places Chandranath;? the mountain abode of 
Shiva, naturally reminds us of a hill of the same name in the Chitza- 

J 
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gong district which is still frequented by thousands of Bengalee pil- 
„grims. The most popular dieties are Sbanta Darga and Nava, Durga 
- and the original image of Shanta, Durga was, according to a popular 
tradition, transporfed by thirteen Brahman families from their 
old home in Trthut to their new settlement or she western coast. The 
Saraswat, like the Bengalee, is noted for the broad pronunciation of 
. vowels and in &tafure and look they are so alike, that if the Saraswat 
doffs-hia pagata (turban) or cap or the Bengalee dones it, a stranger 
will"find it extremely difficult to distinguish ona from thg other. The 
Konkani Jangiage or dialect shares many words, expressions and 
idioms in’commor with Bengali. The story of Saraswat migration — 
may not, therefore, be entirely unfpunded and Dom Jodo de Silveira 
and his companiors “were guite right when they observed that the 
‘people of Bengal are short and speak almost like those of Goa.” 

The Portuguese found Bengal an exceedingly cheap country and 
the common medium of „exchange in the market-placo of Chatigao 
was the shell (evidently the cowrie shell). But it will not be safe to 
accept all their assertions at their face value; dnd it is difficult to 
believe that none but the king owned gold cf silver. In their igno- 
rance they thought that the governor of Chiitagong was the sovereign 
ruler of the adjacerft districts. ‘the price list given in Bom Joño de 
Leyma’s letter is, however, likely to prove aseful to students of eco- 
nomicehigtory, for very rarely did old travellars deviate from general 
remarks to detailed information about the current price of common 
commodities. An alquire is a cubic messure for dry and liquid things, 
roughly equivalent to two gallons or 600 pounds, which converted 
into Indian measure will be about seven mands and thirteen seers. 
The exchange value of ‘pardao and tanga varied from time to time 
and the purchasing power of a coin, whatever „its denomination, has 
never been constant, The exact value of the pardao ‘thas not yet been 
ascertained, ut we need not enter into a detailed discussion on that” 
subject here. At the begipning of the sixteenth century a pardao was 
eithershalf a pagoda or equal to ne pagoda or” 34 Rupees Sixty reis 
made a tanga, therefore, five to six tangas made a pardao. In modern 
parlance the price list of Joao de Leyma will be as follows: 2 mds, 
Sf good rice for a Rupee, twenty hens and: sixty ducks for about 
twelve annas, a cow for one Rupee and three annas, a dave for three 
Rupees and eight annas afid a young female slave for even Rupees, 
Apparently Bonen was the paradise of the poor. 
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The province enjoyed its reputation for plenty ` throughout the 
sixteenth century. Ralf Fifch, who visited Bengal seven ‘Gecades 
later, found Pr Taga very plentiful of all things.” Accofding to him,’ 
Bengal abounded in “‘rice wherewith they serve call, ‘India, vellon, 
Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and many other places. 34 The French 
traveller Bernier visited tbe capital of Bengal about 1665. If popular 
tradition is to be credited, rice was much cheaper thew and sold at 
the, rate of six maunds per Rupee. The French traveller observed ` 
that food stuffs were in general very cheap. He writes ‘‘the three or 
four sorts of vegetables which together with rice and butter (probably 
ghee), form the chief food of the common people, are purchased for 
the merest trifle, and for a single roupie twenty or more good fowls 
may be bought. Geese and ducks are proportionately cheap. There 
are also goats and sheep in abundance ; and*pigs are obtained at so 
low a price that the Portuguese, settled in the country, live almost 
entirely upon pork. In a word, Bengale abounds with every necessary 
of life.” ‘ 

If twenty or more good fowls could be had for a Rupee and rize and 

vegetables for the merest “rifle, when Bernier wrote, it may be fairly 

inferred that the peice level of 1518 was maintained at least for some 
of the foodstuffs til! the middle of the next century. But *neitker the 
Portuguese sailor nor the French traveller enlightens us abort the 
quantity of the staple food available per capita of the population of 
Benga] during the sixteenth apd the seventeenth aenturies.” Bit we 
must not grumble. When our sources are so scanty every scrap of 
information is thrice welcome. 


4 Foster, Early Travels in India, pp. 26- : 
5 Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (Oxford een Pp: 4388430, ° 





- THE NEW WARFARE OF SCIENCE AND 
| * RELIGION 


Rev. Dr. Jonn Haynes HOLMES® 
New York. 


a | T is common to speak of tlre conflict betwsen science and religion— 
or, as Dr. Andrew D. White described is, ‘‘the warfare of science 
with’theology’'—it is common, T say, to speak of this as definitely 

over. It was a terrific struggle while it lasted, and it shook the nine- 
teenth century, during Which it raged most fiercely, like. an earthquake. 
What actually happened is of course familiar, and yet not always clearly 
understood. 
On the surface, at least, the conflict between the church and the 
new science of modern times seemed to concern itself with the prob- 
Jeni of the physical world, the cosmos---its orig-n’, its history and the 
place of man therein. Christianity.had emerged from the Middle Ages 
with a fixed body of ideas, largely theological in character, which had 
also much fo do witt natural “phenomena. The church, ip other words, 
had a science of its own to explain the myried facts of life. Then 
came what we know as modern science in head-on collision with the 
teachings of the church. The Ptolemaie thecry of the universe, for 
example, backed by a thousand years of metaphysical and theological 
speculation, was destroyed and swept away by that great group of 
astronomers, headed by Copernicus and Galileo, who observed and dis- 
closed the new system of rèlationships betwean the stars and the 
encompassing heavens. There is the doctrine qf the arbitrary creation 
of thé world and al that therein is, as laid down dn the opening 
chapters of Genesis, which was so dramatically displaced by Charlès. 
Darwin anf the biclogists , in their discovery and Aoeosuatigu of 
evolution as the basic process of “the origin of *species.’’ Then there 
is the story of modern mediciné, „with its substitution of scientific 
causes and cures’of disease*for the demonology and faith-healing of the 
éhurches. At the present moment we see the entrance of science into 
the field of the soul in the amazing developments of whats we know as 
e psychology. In one way or another, the whole body of ideas for cen- 
turies associated with’religion has been swept away, to such an extent 
® 
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that we wonder if religión itself is not destined in* the end to be 


destroyed. 

But this statement of the case is superficial. Tite conflict of 
ideas is on the surface. Deep down in the struggle between science 
and religion is a basic question of method. How do we find out what 
is true ? How do we know reality ? How do we verify and establish 
knowledge ? | 7 es 

« The answer to these questions leads us straight to that extraordi- * 

nary change jn thé whole pattern of human thinking which has jakens 
place in modern times, All through the Middle Ages. men had the 
intellectual habit of postulating certain abstract ideas about the uni- 
verse, affirming these abstractions as hypotheges of all thought, and 
then forcing the facts of life to fit “these ideas. The thought process 
was a kind of Procrustes’s bed which reality was twisted and tortured 
into fitting. In theology this doctrine appeared in that concept of 
revelation which is central to the tradition of historic religion as it 
has endured to our time. Religious ideas have been deemed to be true 
because they were handed down out of heaven, like ‘‘the holy city, 
New Jerusalem,” straigltt from the mind of God. In modern times, 
however, there ha» come a new method of truth. The whole process 
of thought kas been reversed. The” dedtctive or, theologècal method 
has yielded to the inductive or scientific method, already known to the 
Greeks but lost by their successors, which bases all thought not upon 
dogmatic, absolutist, preconcejved hypotheses, but rather pon exact 
observation and experience in the present world. To-day we gather 
and examine facts, and then infer from these facts such ideas about 
the universe and all mysteries of ultimate being as the facts themselves 
may seem to warrant. Our formulation of “thought,* in.other words, 
moves*from the known to the unknown, instead of from.the’ unknown 
to the known. e Our method of deduction from preconceived absolutes 
* ‘has given way to the method of induction from observed phenomena, 
The bed of Procrustes is made 0 fit the Bectipent insteadXgf the occu- 
pant the bed ! . . ° 

* What this means to religion is a complete transformation "alike of 
method and insight. Nothing now in religion can be regarded as true 
which has not stood the test of rational inquiry, by.. which we mean 
observation experimentation, and research. Truth, as now conceived, 
is derived net from the mind of God, but from the reason of man. 
Truth, in ether words, is not revealed to man, put is found by man in® 
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the process of bis exploration“ “into reality. Knowledge therefore con- 
sists not of doctrines transmitted by the “serikes and taught by the 
‘priests, but of facts laid hold upon by research workers and by them 
proved to be sougd. The reasoning processes of men’s minds, as trained 
end disciplined during the last three hundred years into what we know 
as the scientific method, this is for us to-day the open road to truth. 
That it challenges+the whole theological method, from Paul through 
` Augustine to John Calvin, does.not disturb usin the least. For ewe 
2 believe to- day what the great William Ellery Channing dared to say a 
century ago, “‘Our ultimate reliance is and must be on our own reason. 
Faith in this power lies at the foundation of all other faith.*** If, 
after a deliberate, and impartial use,of our bess faculties, a professed 
revelation .seems te us plainly to disagree with ‘sself or to clash with 
great principles which we cannot question, we cught not to hesitate to 
withhold from it our belief. Iam surer that my rational nature is 
from God than that any book is an expression of his will.’’ 

An understanding of ‘this point of view, that the conflict between 
‘science and religion was a matter fundamentally vf methods and not 
of ideas, sheds a new and revealing light ufon all that has been 
happening in the religious world singe the dawne of contemporary 
science. A*fixed body of idea’, developed in a benighted age by a false 
method of theological ‘speculation, was shown ‘1 our enlightened age 
to be untrue through the rigorous application of the one sound method 
of inquiry “ever: developed by man for the winning of knowledge. The 
church, sustained by its unshaken belief in revalation, and itself un- 
familiar with and therefore hostile to the scientific method, was loathe 
‘to surrender its doctrines, loathe above all else to surrender its convic- 
tión that God thad” spokes infallibly and for all time his truth to men. 
The very fact that the researches of science, unger the new inYuctive 
‘method: of scientific inquiry, seemed so completaly to shatter the great 
‘body of divine truth, only served to inerease the hostility of the church 
‘which belied that the spiritual salvation of inzakind was dependent 
‘upon the maintenance of that trath. “If God's revelation was proved 
to be false, if as a matter of fact-there had never bean any revelation 
‘at all, what was there left of the great system of redemption, and 
“what could the church do but deny the very religion which was its 

‘light and ‘vite ? But ‘truth is merciless ; the progresse of science, 
a under ‘the guidance of reason, .was irresistable. ‘‘Sciemce,’’ writes 
Bertrand Russel, referring to the centuries of conflict with religion, 
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‘“ has invariably proved victorious.” With the result that all: 
intelligent and educated men to-day look to science far the data of, 
knowledge, If ever we are to know the truth, including thé truth 
about religion, it must be through the utilizatione of the modern 
‘scientific method af finding truth. . 

It was the triumph of this method that spparently ended the 
long warfare between science and religion. For réligion, as we have , 
said, was beaten on every battle-front.° One after another its basic 
theological ideas and cosmic speculattons were swept away by the ` 
terrific bombardment of science’s factual material. The very founda- 
tion of its spiritual authority, the concept of divine revelation ,—its 
very mission in the world, to bring.the meaniħg of this revelation to 
mankind—had been blowo to atoms by-«scientes ovetwhelming 
demonstration that man is thrown back upon his own resources for 
the discovery of truth. But now that the smoke of battle has drifted 
away, and the battle itself is done, ib is discovered that religion, as 
the ‘‘ center and soul ’ of man's experience upon this earth, has not 
been destroyed, nor eve seriously maimed. On the contrary, religion 
stands indebted to sciénce for being relieved of a vast store of theo- 
logical impediment, accumulated from the Dark and Middle Ages; 
which wouk inevitably in the end have crushéd and destroyed it in 
this modern age. What religion was enabled to do, through the 
work of science, was to discover the nature of its own essential life, 
which had nothing to do with the factual data of the physical world, 
and thus to readjust itself to its own concern, which is spiritual 
reality. Today, as the direct result of the scientific era, there is a 
religion of the modern mind which lives as_ happily and fruitfully in 
the world of contemporary knowledge 4s ix the Middle Ages it lived 
in the*world of the knowledge of that era. The’ time has passed by 
when religion® will ever again assume that there is a fixed’ body of 
‘ideas, and that these ideas, which, have to do with the grigin of the 
universe and the history of man, have,been imparted from on high 
and are to be believe forever as a *edadition of salvation. « Science 
exists and functions to-day in its wh right as the organized’ quest of 
truth. As it moves on, like an explorer penetrating deeper. and ever 
deeper into, an undiscovered country, it uncovers new and straige 
disclosures sof reality. Religion no longer fights science in the feld 
of knowledge, but marches with it, te learn ever more and more of 
the profound mystery of life and to understafid its meaning. in terms 
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ultimate, and fundameptal. And the wonderful thing is that, as 
science and religion thus join hands, so to speak, in an equal desire 
‘to know the nature of the world and the destiny of man, science tends 
irresistibly to confirta and establish the basic postulates of faith which 
have been religi8n’s sure possession since the beginning of the world. 
There was a time, not so long ago, when science was ‘‘ cocky” 
. and arrogant in’itf confidence that it was swiftly approaching the 
outermost bounds of the cosmos, and thus laying bare the realities 
of a fealm which contained no evidence of things ‘spirital. It was 
like the eightéenth century astronomer who said that he had searched 
the heavens with Bis telescope to their farthest limits, and nowhere 
had seen God. - But it recent years science has suddenly become 
very humble, and dlse a good deal confused. For the more it learns 
about the universe, the less it seems to knew. All bounds of reality 
have long since been pushed into infinity, anc every discovery of new 
truth seems only to open up new yegicns of unfathomable being., 
Science stands to-day not 80 much triumphaat upon a mountain-peak, 
whence it can see all the kingdoms of. the world and the glory of 
them, as dazed and dumb before black pifs of mystery, into which 
no light can seem to penetrate save that of religfn itself. Which 
brings to us one mote evidence of *‘ the whizligig of time b’ Whereas 
the warfare between science and religicn had seemed to end in the 
annihilation of religion, it is now seen rather to end in the reaffirma- 
tion of religion. Yt is something of this sort which Dr. White must 
have had in his mind when he insisted, in his, characterization of 
this p&riod of conflict, upon substituting the word “ theology ” for 
the word “‘ religion.” It was a theology which was swept away in 
the grim atruggle of the niħeteenth century, but religion endured, 
and with thé aid of science, now lives again, with a new thedlogy to 
match ‘the new knowledge of our time. It is this enormously 
impressive fapt ‘which Bertrand Russel tas in mind, in his recent ° 
book, ae A and» Science, when, | after recording the victory of 
Sciencewn every field of réligious® or rather of theological conflict, he 
declares that, nevertheless, ‘‘ sô long as religion is content to ¢void 
assertions Which science can diepiove, it may survive undisturbed in 
tHe most scientific age.’ 
Yet there remains a conflict between these two des interests of 
ethe human mind-! Or sltall Ie rather say that, with the passing of 
one. conflict between science and religion, there has come a second 
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conflict more formidable and serious than the first ?° Endeed, it is not 
too much to assert that we arè entering at thi moment upon anew 
warfare between science and religion which is destined fo shake the’ 
twentieth century even more terribly than thee nineteenth century 
was shaken by the earlier struggle. — a . 

We inay best get at the meaning of this new conflict by remind- 
ing ourselves that there are two aspects of the work af science in our 
tine. On the one hand, there is the exploratory and speculative ` 
function of sgience’in finding truth, whjch we call pure science; ans 
the other hand, there is the practical function of science in handling 
and using truth, which we call applied science. A scientist’s first 
duty is to discover the facts. His second duty, as he sees it, is to 
utilize these facts for the reforming, reorganifing, «and rehuilding of 
human life. Mere knowledge is not enough. This knowledge must 
be made useful to the needs of men. Pure science must become > 
applied science. Mankind, in other words, must not only know, but 
must use what it knows in order to create—-create anything from a 
toy-gadget to new wehicles of transportation through the skies. 
Contemporary science is*supremely, cohfident that it can do this thing. 
It has faith that, shrough knowledge and its application, all problems 
may be salved and all desires satisfied. And avho canfloubt, as. he 
looks upon the telegraph and the telephone, the radio and the movie, 
power machinery and chemical compounds—a world transformed in a 
hundred years, so that there js more difference between our lives and 
the lives of our grand-parents than there was between the lives of 
these parents and the lives of the Romans in the days of Caesgr—who 
can doubt, I say, that this faith of modern science is a faith justified 
by works ? e* > e 

The perfect evidence of science’s claim to practical and” beneficent 
achievement is found in the field of medicine. To realize what 
science has done to conquer disease, alleviate pain, prolong the span 
of eased existence, is to stand’ dumb with amazemeÑ and touched 
with gratitude. To*remember the immortal names of the last 
century—-Pasteur, who discovered -the causes of disease, Gister, who 
laid the foundations of modern surgery, and Morton, who. discovered 
and developed anaesthesia—is to believe that im medicine all things 
are possible. In my lifetime, a little more than a’ half-century, 
I have seen such dreadful diseases ag smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, yellow fever, cholera, diphtheria, tetanus, Bright's disease, either 
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conquered or coftrolled. We bade to-day the secret fof syphillis, and 
wait only for an enlightened public opinion to destroy it. Cancer is 
‘under scrutifly in a hundred laboratoria; and some day is sure to be 
tracked down. What wonder that men talk of eliminatin g old age, and 
even of challenging the eterna] reign of death! 
' It is doubtful if there is anything more wonderful in all the 
history of manling than the triumphs of applied science in our con- 
` temporary world. Yet at this .very moment, when "applied scignce 
= ig standing at’ the apogee of his,prestige and pride—when, in contrast 
to pure scienee; which is confused with mystery, applied science 
is clear-visioned and confident with ‘‘achievemert—there seems to be 
something wrong. The, use of knowledge for the development of 
power, and the appligatién of this power to the service of human needs, 
is suddenly falling into disrepute. There are multiplying signs that 
this secondary aspect of science is no longer anjoying that universal 
and unchallenged authority which it enjoyed a generation ago. 
Reasons for this décline in the prestige of applied science are 
many. One is central to all the rest—pamely,° the growing realization, 
first felt in surprise and now in Horror, that sctence can be used, and 
is being used, quite as much for purposes of evil as eof good. In the 
early days of appliedescience , tt wat taken for granted thatescience was 
here to conserve life, to protect it, to improve it, to uplift it. But 
now we are not so sure! There is evidence that this science is not 
only an angel to sawe, but quite as much,a demon to destroy. It is 
not only a friend of the race, but also an enemy, Every day it is 
easing human life, and extending its powers, and prolonging its span. 
But also, every day, science is complicating human life, restricting its 
powers, underminthg its safety, and accomplishizg its death. Yesterday 
we felt sure that science was going to save the orld ; to-day We are 
beginning to fear that it may destroy it. . 

If medicine *is the supreme illustration of the blessednesé 
of science, I is fhe supreme illustration of its bane. Ironically 
enough, these two aspects of siende stand face to face on every 
battlefield—the soldier to kill, and-the physicier to. heal. And both 
are armed,.the one for deatle and the other for life, with weapons 
that Science has placed within their hands. Is there any more ghastly 
spectacle to-day than the preparations of the nations {r the next 
‘war—their armies, their navies, their fleets ic the air, eall for the 

* deliberate destruction of the human race ? Yes, there is-one more 
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ghastly thing, and this is the fact ‘that, in every hation, there are 

trained scientists working day and night to invent and perfect" weapons 
more destructive than any that have yet been known! These machine: 
guns, submarines, bombing-planes, poisonous ` gases, chemical distil- 
lations of agony and death—where do they come from? From 

engineers and physicists and chemists, working in Government labora- 

tories in every country on the globe, to find new ways of. destroying 

men by wholesale. To the savage ingenuity of these scientists there’ 

seems to be po lintit. Thus, at the very moment when millions of 
dollars are being expended to conquer disease, other millions are being 

expended to fashion fiendish devices for scattering disease germs broad- 
cast among mankind in one universal pestilenge. Do we wonder that 
our age is beginning to doubt as to whether science.is the final blessing 
or the final damnation of mankind ? 

If we face this dreadful fact of the betrayal of science to the 
work of death, we can see, without much difficulty, what is the 
matter. Science is wonderful, ‘but also terrible—and terrible for the 
reason that it has“ no values. . Whatever values it recognizes come 
from other sources. Titus, if if heals’disease, it is because religion 
has declared that this is good. „If it devises instruments of destruction 
for-use in war, it is because patriotism has taught that this is good. 
Science itself is nentral. As anything is true that it can know, so any- 
thing is good that it can do. Its only interèst is the twin concern of 
knowledge and power. Apart from these it hag no values, recog- 
nizes no meanings, conforms to no standards, bows to no ideals. 
Science is like the fable monster of the Middle Ages, the,Golem, 
fashioned by the great artificer of Prague out of steel and fire, which 
had limitless strength, but no conscience,eno pity, nð love, and there- 
fore Wrought evil as indifferently as good. Science still remains one 
of the supreme achievements of the race. It .must be preserved, 
‘reverenced, developed, and above gall things, used for ¢he good that it 
can do. But if it is not to” destroy ‘us, ih mus pe controlled 
and directed by some*influence,” whelly beneficent, which is greater 
thah itself. j . 

Tt is this challenge which precipitatesethe new- warfare between 
science and yeligion.. And be it noted that the latter party tô this 
contemporasy conflict is no passing theology of aday ‘and age. It 
is religion itself which is this time involved—religign as the oldest and 
deepest fact in the experience of man upon this planet. Distinctive 
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of religion has always been the creation wa presentation of those 
value fbe absence of which is so fatal to the pragmatic power of 


‘natural science. In all ages and among all pesple, standards of right 


and wrong, principles of good and ifl, concepts of light and darkness, 
have been roated in religion. From the beginning, amid all its 
confusions of myth and magic, there has beer a fundamental ethical 
content ir its work. This does not mean that religion has itself done 
no evil. It is among the overwhelmingly tragi2 facts’ of history that 
the -record of religion includeg some of the most monstrous cruelties 
and hideous oppressions that man has ever known. But it is by its 
own standard thas religion in such case has been corrected, and by its 
own prophets restored. High above the aberrations and superstitions of ° 


faith hasbeen the clear” and constant consciousness of a law—an inner 


voice of the spirit, or an outer order of the cosmos—which is to be 
held supreme over all governments, all schools. all churches, all canons 
and conventions of social judgment. This law has all too often been 
misinterpreted and misuged. But slowly throzgh the ages there has 
emerged, as a kind of pure distillation of experience, a concept of the 
right, an idea of the sacred and *the true, whiet constitute the values 
by which men live. These values are, the wcrx of religion. Codified 
and gloriffed in the Laws of Manu, the Wiscom of Canfucius,- the 
Noble Hight-Fold Path of Buddha, the Ten Commandments of 
Moses, the Beatitudes of Jesus, aud that Golden Rule which, in one 
form or another, hes appeared as the ethical idzal of every civilization 
of mankind, they endure as at once the basis and the impulse of human 
action. It is by these that religion must be judged, and in the appli- 
cation of knowledge made supreme. 

This méans*a conflict with science, in the field of its practical 
functioning, which must be carried on relentlessly to victory. “In the 
old conflict, religion, or rather theology, was sabdued to science in the 
highly-controverted field of knowledge. Whatever recovery religich« 
is to makefhere in pur time must Be under the leadership of science 
and in, strict obedience td lts methods of find:zy and knowing truth. In 
this new conflict between science and religion, it is science which’ must 
be subdued to religion in Lte tangled and tortured field of practical life. 
Whatever progress science is to make in our time must be under the 
discipline of religion and in stern conformity with its,standards of 
value and ideal. „Too long has gcienc2 move? with utter irresponsibi- 
lity in its applications of the vast knowledge which its researchers have 
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opened to the world, Too many are the scientists of out day who serve 
us medicine-men to anoint with ever deadlier poison the weapons used 
by savage chieftains in the bloody business of battle and slaughter. If’ 
we blame priets and ministers” for blessing ¢he arms of their 
respective nations in time of war, what are we to think and say about 
chemists and physicists and bjologists and engineers who actually 
provide these arms for the combatants ? It is at least te be said of the 
chusch, as T have pointed out, that it has itself offered the corrective ` 
of its sin—that always it has raised .up prophets and martyrs to™ 
reaffirm the ideals of the spirit thus betrayed. But I have yet to hear 
of any scientific society which has repudiated its members who have 
done the villainy of governments in war time, or of any scientists 
who have themselves refused to prostitute fheiy „will and work to 
war, and have thus joined the ‘* conscfentious objectors ’’ of 
religion. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his recent book, entitled Star-Beg tten, 
imagines a time not distant in the future when scientists and engineers 
will suddenly ponder the* problem of their responsibility for war and its 
horrors, and at last refus® to go on with their work. He pictures an 
aviator in a bomber suddenly saying to himself, ‘‘ Why in the name 
of blood andebrains am I doing this ruel" and idiotic task?” Why don’t 
I go off home and drop this on those solemn homicides at G.H.Q.’?”’ 
And then, without further hesitation, suiting’ the action to the thoughtt 
He imagines a skilled worker going some delicate piece of work ‘upon a 
big gun, and thinking that ‘‘ it will be better-for the world if that gun 
does not shoot,” and then fixing the gun so that it will not, shoot. 
He conceives a great chemist manufacturing explosives, and at last 
refusing to go on with his labors. Thesee men will® bee Mz. Wells's 
new ‘*Martians,’’ as he calls them—human beings “‘ star-begosten * 
of some heaventy beings whose spirits have moved far beyond the 
Senseless havoc and slaughter of our lives upon this planet. But this, 
of course, is only a Wellsian fantasy. What Wr. »Wells Nally means, 
in terms translated into our native vernactlar, are men in whom the 
religious spirit finally becomes dominant over the scientific interest. 
These men will resolve the conflict between science and religion i in 
favor of religion, and-therefore save our world from death, oA 

It is inesome such victory as this—of the soulover the mind, of 
spiritual values over material works- that .we must find the way of 
escape from the fatal dilemma which now besets us. What we need ° 
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"is a re-establishment of the dominance of ideals in the lives of men— 
and there is no power én the cosmos whieh car. secure this but religion. 
. Tt is the spirit which at last must reign; and not the body with its 

` lusts, not yet the mind with itf ingenuities. This spirit rests in the 
soul of man, as the soul itself in the God from whom jt draws its life 
as a spring its waters from the central cisterns of thê earth. Therefore 
must we again. find God, and to-day, asin tte Anicisnt time, put our 
trust in him. 1 


. 
- P, . e ? š 


1 A Sermon delivered in the Town Hall, New York on October 17, 1987, 





INDIAN EXACT SCIENCES IN GROWTH, 
DECLINE AND REBIRTH 


Benoy Kumar SARKAB ° 


f HE expression, ‘‘positive sciences,” as applied fo the present - 

section of the Indian Culture Conference is not-happy. For =. 
it is reasonable to go to scientific business with the postulate that 
neither in East nor in West, neither in ancient and, medieyal times 
nor in the modern epochs have the sciences and philosophies been 
anything but positive. Culture ds such, oxiental and occidental, 
primitive, undeveloped, semi-developed or [yper- -déveloped, is but 
another name for the positive sciences of man. In all the diverse 
sections, therefore, into which the Cultural Conferences may be divided 
for the purposes of specialized investigations, whether in India, China, 
Japan, Persia and elsgwhere in Asia and Africa or Eur-America there 
is nothing but positive scjences that comes into question. 

Can the” archgeology of Mohenjo Daro, for instance, which is 
interested in, the chalcolithic finds, the seals, the sugstika, the roads, the 
funeral customs, etc., be less positive than, say, the botany of entton 
“ 285 F” or wheat, ‘ Pusa 12° ? The anthropology of the mana, 
the ginn or the totem, the psychology of the Gestalt (structfiral*whole) 
or the impulsion vitale, the sociology of Beziehungen (relations) and 
Gebilden (forms), the economics of Imperial preference, the labour 
philosophy of social insurance, the demography of le famiglie 
numerose (the large family movement), the politics @f neo-democracy, 
all these, again, are indeed to be appraised as positive in*the. same 
sense as the mathematics of relativity, the physics of the electron, the 
shemistry of vitamins and calories, and the biology of.race-extinction. 

It is eminently questionable-if we can employ Ne category, 
“ positive,” along wjth the eategery, ‘science, without involving 
tautology. The subject-matter of . every knowledge, every vidya, 
every kala, every science is something pexceptible by the senses and 
is to that extent tangible. Or, itis based in the last analysis on the 
sensate’ and tangible realities. And, again, evary vidyd, Sdstra or 


* Presidetttial Address at the Positive Sciences Stssion of the Second Indian Culturale 
Conference, Calcutta, December 7, 1987. 
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science attempts ‘to establish itself by the metkods of observation and 
explorafion, nay, experiment by the ‘senses. Every knowledge is 


‘therefore positive in its very origin, nature and content. All the ‘‘ atts 


and sciences,” all the philosophical disciplines, all the ‘‘ sciences and 
letters,’’—all the technologies and sciences,—no matter wheresoever 
developed and howsoever varied be the rubrics =nder which knowledge 
may be groupad,-~w-are positive asa matter of course. It is only in 


* case the intellectual operations happen to be marred by the fallagies 
= cf logic as known to the man in the street that the quegtion may be 


different, But anthropologically speaking, it is difficult to agree with 
Lévy-Bruhl aboué an alleged ‘‘ pre-logical ° >r a-logical condition 
of culture as developed by normal man. In otcer words, if we guard 
ourselves „against efalladies, we should be precared to say that every 
knowledge acquired by normal man is positive. 

One may perhaps make a dichotomy between matter and mind 
or the world of matter and the world of mind, i? one so desires. One 
is entitled to institute suclt a distinction for certain purposes of prag- 
matic importance. In that case perhaps one wowld like to monopolize 
tae category, ‘' positive,” for thé intellectual gperations of man about 
matter or the world of matter. Such,a position annot however go 


- without chenge. «For, nobddy ig entitled to ignore the, aonsideration 


that the mind of man, even if it should happer to be a mere epipheno- 
menon, is in the main and “at bottom no less positive than his alleged 
material environment. e 

We cannot seriously ‘fight shy of the question as to how little of 
the mind, after all, is really non-sensate, non-material, non-positive. 
Perhaps the thoughts of mam relating to the coxdition after death, the 
other-world, the hereafter, God and so forth may toa certain extent 
be cohceded ‘as belonging to the realm of the non-objectivé, non- 
sensible, extra-mundane, non-positive. And yet, the ebrain and the 
nervous system ‘are to be given their dues aven in regard to thé 
constructiogf6f the aultra- mundane spheres. And to that extent the 
operatiqns of the human” intellett bearing.on after-death phenomena 
and the like have ultimately to be grasped as being fastened to* the 
€ brass tags ” of positive krfowledge. In the cperations of the Hurina 
intellect, be it observed enpassant, are to be inc_uded the {° ‘ intuitive ° 
processes also. : e 

Thus considered, even the infinite is but. an expansion of the 
finite carried to the nth term, whatever be the value of n 
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which normal brain chooses to attach to it. There are very few 
aspects, if any at all, of the human disquisitions about God, the soul, 
the infinite, the hereafter, the other- world, which can be reasonably ` 
described as outside the range of “the. positive. Pt iş after long and 
extensive explorations of the tangible, the sensible, the positive that 
the human intellect takes recourse to the mystical method or the 
mystical message. And, again, not allintuition, dhyine, nididhyisana 
or mysticism commences by practising pon-co-operation with ex- ; 
perience, reasgn, objective grasp furnished by the sense-realities. “The “= 
most mystical of soul-metaphysics is not hundred per cent.’ non-positive 
and anti-positive. Positivism rules a great deal of afl that ts conven- 
tionally known as spiritual, mystical, transcendental and so forth. 

In other words both in subject-matter afd «methodology all the 
mental sciences,—~psychology, pedagogics, econdmics, politics, sociology, 
aesthetics, religion, metaphysics and what not—are positive, with 
very slight exceptions, if any. Altogether, it should be entirely un- 
historical to believe, for instance, with Comfe that there can be a 
pre-positive or a-positive ‘stage of human civilization. 

In a strictly scientifi® “grammar of science” all the sdstras of India 
without exception are. then, to be accepted as positive. The dharma 
(law) Sdstraseare positive, the artha and niti (economic and political) 
Sdstras, as well as vdrttd, vdstu and silpa (arts and crafts) Sdstras are 
positive, the kama (sex) and dyurveda (medical) sdstras ate positive, 
and last but not least, the. moksa (salvation) and the Upanisads, 
Vedanta, Gita are ,equally positive. It will, besides, have to be 
conceded on rigidly logical and scientific grounds that even the most 
metaphysical, subjective, unsecular, mystical and other-worldly sdstras 
of India, say, parts of the Upanisads, Vedtinte, Gita, etë., bave by all 
means% ‘‘ positive background,’’ a secular foundation,” a worldly and 
sense-determined basis. : 

° The use of, the category, positivism , in the Sense of material, 
rational, worldly, human or secular ideology and aehievem®&ts can be 
traced to Comte’s Cours -de Philos8phie 1 Positive (Paris, 183Q). It is 
curiéus that this kind of positivism was denied to India by Orientalists 
of Hur-America and Asia including India for quite a longtime. The 
orthodox tradition of -orientalisme or indiantsme was nurtured on the 
idea that Tdian culture is anything but, nay, tlre very negation of, 
positivism. «From Max Miiller’s Iydia What Can It Teach Us?, 
(London, 1883) to Max Weber’s Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religions- 
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sociologie (Titbingen, 1922) the learned societies of the world were 
sicklied o'er with this postulate about India being a land of unsecular, 


` non-materiafistic and other-worldly attainments. The postulate rules 


ae 


still, for instagcee in Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dynamics (New 
York, 1987).! » It has been the function of the present writer’s Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad, 1914-26) and the Futurism 
of Young*Asia@ (Berlin, 1922) to combat this crthodox tradition. We 
do not have to subscribe ourselves as Comtists and accept the evolution 
of culture- stages as established by the fourder ‘and popularizer of 
positivism as å cult. We have indeed found reasons to object to his 
fundamefital thesis. Nor, on the other hand, do we have to subscribe 
ourselves as Marxists «and go ip for the materialistic or positivistic 
interpretation of, History.in the monistic and «2solutist manner. But 
archaeologists, anthropdlogists and historians who deal with the 
objective data of cultural and social dynamics will have to admit that 
positivism or the cultivation of secular, materialistic and worldly 
interests has always been one of the diversa “ drives ’ of human 
endeavour in India through the ages. » The behaviour patterns of the 
Indian masses and classes cannotebe understzod for any epoch of their 
sociography without reference to thejr positive background and 
materialist’: foundations. ° . 


We need not go into the problem of positivism or secularism vs. 
otherworldlyism or. mysticism, etc., with special reference to [ndia for 
the time being Perhaps what the organizers of the present con- 
ference. have in view by instituting a special section devoted to the 
so-called positive sciences of India can be best described by the 
category, natural «sciences, or still better, exact sciences. But from the 
standpoint of “terminology it’has to bi admitted at once that neither the 
word, ‘‘ natural, ” nor the word, ‘‘ exact,” is, free from objections. 
In any case, thes categories might be taken as descriptive of the 
mathematicgs, geologico-geographical, physico-chemical and biologico- 
medical säStras of the world. |, ; 

The first serious objection is self-evident. To-day there is hardly 
anybody to contest the fact that the phenomena of the human sciences 
e.g% ee are certainly in part at any rate “natural.” 


1B, K. Sarkar : “ Hindu Sensation? and Ideationalism in Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics "’ (Calcutta Review, Sept., 1 
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Equally clear is another objection. The human facts ard phenomena 
are somewhat capable of measurement, mathenaatical delimitation, 
quantitative treatment, or, in+ other words, ‘‘ exact (psychology, 
economics, etc.). ae 

Nearly two decades ago the modern researches info the contribu- 
tions of ancient an@ medieval India .to the diverse ‘‘ natural ” and 
“ exact ’’ vidyds were exhibited ‘by the present writer in a synoptical 
survey entitled Hindu Achievements in Huact Science ‘(New York and 
London, 1918). The.object was to furnish chronological links and 
logical affinities between the scientific investigations of the Hindus and * 
those of the Chinese, Greeks and Saracens. It was intended to give 
an account of the earlier landmarks in mankind's scientific develop- 
ment and a history of rationalism front the Oriental anglé. 

The entire sciences of arithmetic and algebra” (Gin spite’ of the 
Arabic name) in the form in which every school boy and girl have to 
master them in Europe and America, may be said to have had their 
origin among the Hindus. Thesfact of the invention of the decimal 
system of notation by the Hindus is, indeed, well known to Western 
scholars. But it is not generally recegnized that the Pythagorean 
theorem had been solged by the Hindu geometers independently of 
Greek help, that Euler's solution of indeterminate problems of the 
second degree was given by the Hinlus over a thousand years before 
the attempt in Hurope, that the principles of ceordinate geometry were 
roughly formulated in India about eight centuries before Descartes? and 
that Newton’s principles of the differential calculus had been anticipated - 
there in a general manner by five hundred years. In astronomy Hindu 
investigations explained rotation, eclipses, epicycles, precessions of the 
equinoxes, etc., and on the whole, did not fajl-short of «'ygho Brahe’s 
work in the sixteenth century. s 

In physics the Hihdus propounded the atomic theory of matter 
ant understood the conservation of energy. They, explained the 
phenomena of evaporation, refraction; and magnetism. Tiwy invented 
also the mariner’s compass, and mathemativally analyzed he sound 
in order to calculate musical notes and intervals. Incidentally’ it is 
worth while to observe that Hindu music has had the same’ octave 
as the Western. 

The chemistry of the Hindus was more advanced than that of 
the Greeks, nọt more superstitious than that of Roger Bacon, and. 

might compare favourably with the researches of Paracelsus (sixteenth « 


6 . 
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century). Industrial and “medical applicasions of chemistry made 
considerable progress. The Hindu metallurgists could forge bars of 
iron largeg than any that have been -forged in the West up to a very 
late date. They. manufacturéd ganpowder, and the Chinese may have 
learned it from them. The so-called “ Damascus blades ” were Hindu 
patents. The Hindu chemists were likewise expérts in the preparation 
of fast dyes, the extraction of the principle zf andigon from indigo, 
and the tempering of steel. 

Fhe materia medica of the Hindus was bolder than that “of the 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabs. Metallic substances, such as mercury, 
iron, white oxide of arsenic, etc., were used by medical practitioners 
in India for internal administration, a dangerous practice, according to 
European sciéntists even of the sixteenth century. The Hindu 
surgeons with‘ théir ]27 instruments, however crude according to the 
modern standard, could give points to the barber-surgeons of Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The human osteology was 
more exactly known to éhe Hindu anatomists than to the Europeans 
until the time of Vesalius (1548). The Hindcg explained satisfactorily. 
the physiology of digestion, and guessed to ascertain extent the circula- 
tion of blood at a time when in Europe, previous tp Harvey’s discovery 
(1628), the movement of:-blood was “thougit to be,a to-and-from 
movement confined to the veins. The anatomy of the nervous system 
and: the ganglia and plexuses of the cerecrospinal. organism were 
carefully ¢nvestigated by the researchers. Major operations in obstetric 
surgery were undertaken by specialists. The problem of the transmis- 
sion of congenital deformities, sex-determinants, and other embryo- 
logical questions were discussed by the biologists. 

The natyral history of minerals was a recognized branch of learn- 
ing ; the-testing of metals and precious stones was an advaneed art. 
Descriptive botany,, with special reference ta pharmacy, descriptive 

nology oriented, to the needs of farming, toxicclogy, and the taxononsy. 

‘ants an# animals, actording to°external characters, habitats, ete., 
were cise and helpful to practical men, so faz as they went. 

As. ll-documented history of science should bring into bold srelief: 
the injustice of the accusatign that tas been levelled against the Hindu 
roind that it is unpractical, other- worldly, pessimistic and mystical 
and hence essentiatly different from the European and the American. 
Tt ought to be clear, on the contrary, that critizal inquiry, rationalism, 

cal attitude and positivism have been xronounced .features of 
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Hindu intellectual life. The world of science and cultur& ought to be 
convinced, further, that historic&l evidences prove? that the Hindus 
have co-operated, all through the ages, with the Occidental races in the 
building up of objective science and industrial art, uae as 
teachers, and at any rate as colleagues, 

While talking of the achievements of ancient and medieval India 
in the exact sciences it would not do, on the strength of positive data 
available at present, to claim anything extraordinary. In most of the 
fields the results obtatned were very modest. It should be observed at , 
the outset that no less modest were the results of scientific . invest: 
tors in Europe during the ancient and medieval ages. 

The parallelism or identity between India and the Western world 
in rationalism, scientific investigations and attempts wat commanding 
exact knowledge of the material universe may be seen, in a general 
manner, in the two following equations : 


(1) India in exact science (c. B. C. 600-1300 A.C.) 

= Europe in exact science (e. B.C. 600-1800 A. C.). 
(2) Renaissance in India (c. 1300- 1600) 

= Renajssdnce i in Europe (e. 1800-1600). 


The above equations are to be’ taken with ‘‘buts’’ and ‘‘ifs’”’ and 
are intended tô be approximate propositions only. 

. For the third period we should have something like the flowing 
iaterment : : : oe 

India in exact science (e. 1600-1750) 

= Europe in exact science (c. 1800-1600). 

In other words, the period which may be generally described as 
that of the Renaissance in both East and West did mote succeed in 
establislting any marked difference between India and Europe to far as. 
the ‘‘materialistie’’ or eXact sciences are concerned., It is during tbe 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,—the post-Renaissance epoch 
(Descartes, 1596-1650, Newton, 1642-1672) that Europe “commenced 
distancing India in those fields. By c.e1750 Tadia was where Europe 
had been about, say, 1600. 

During the last two decades the contributions „of anciént and 
medieval India to the natural and exact sciences, for instance, mabhe- 
matics, botany, ete., have been the subject of some fresh investigations 
by Indian scholars. The amount and yariety,of researches into these 
topics do not appear, however, to be adequate. Considerable attention 
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deserves still 6 be bestowed on those creations of the Indian mind. It 
is, besides, desirable*to point out that Some of the conclusions of con- 
temporary researches into the old Indian’ sciences need a thorough revi- 
sion and revaluation in the light ‘of recent studies by non-Indian 
scholars in the’ history of the world’s ancient and medieval sciences. 

On the present occasion I should like to invite the ‘attention of 
scholars 4o cegtajn phases of India’s mentality in the eighteenth cen- 
tury bearing on scientific-cum-technological developments. . 

=.=, . inthe first decade of the eighteenth century’a work in Marathi 
language entitled’ Adndpatra? was issued by Ramachandrapant, the 
amatya (ministex) of Kolhapur. It is allege -o be the edict issued by 
his sovereign, Sambhajj II (1712- 50). The. work passes in Marathi 
literature as Ramachandrapant’ 8 Rajaniti (Potisies). 

Some interesting light is thrown on the pesition of positivism in 
India during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in certain inci- 
dental observations of this Marathi text of political thought. Rama- 
chandrapant is describing the activities and characteristics of the 
Topikars- (hat-wearers), namely, the Firangis«(Bortuguese), the Ingraj 
(the English), the Valands (the*Dutch), the eardsis (the French) and 
the Dingmars (the Danes). ; ° 

Ramaghandrapant would restrict the intercourse of the ‘‘hat- 
wearers” to the extent of their coming and goiag for trade purposes 
only. He is positively against giving them places to settle. By no 
meang arg they to be given factory landg at the mouth of an inlet or 
on the shores of the sea. For they might become dangerous by build- 
ing forts. The outstanding fact that the strength of the European 
lies in navy, guns and ammunition is recorded by the author, but 
simply ag a positfve reality.e He should like by all means to avoid 
them. ‘It is enough,’’ we are told, ‘if they occasionally come and 
go and do not trouble us ; nor need we trouble *hem.’’. 

-It is worthwhile to pause a moment here. Ramachandrapant is 
evidently awfre that the “ dangetousness”’ of these Topikars lies in their 
“strength” in “navy, guns’and ammftnition.’’ Had he cared to go 
into details in bis treatise ze would most probably have admitted-that 
in these “ ‘industfjal’’ and ‘Qmilitary*”’ techniques, at any rate, the 
Toptkirs were relatively stronger than and hence to that extent supe- 
rior to the eee and perhaps other Indians. During the early 


» 
R 2? $, V. Puntambekar p4 ` Roual Edict on ihe Principles of State Policy and Organt- 
sation (Madras, 1929), 
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years of the eighteenth century, then, the consciousness of» Topikār 
superiority in certain items .of positivism was not absent among the 
thinking sections of the Indian peeples g 

But itis worth while, again, to observe thét the author of 
the Marathi Rajaaiti does not discuss as to how the inferiority of the 
Marathas and perhaps of other Indians in navy, guns and ammunition 
might be removed. He has not cared to suggest that the Marathas 
and the other Indians should attempt mastering the new-arts, sciences, 
and industries with which the superiority of the Topikdrs in navy, 
guns and ammunition was associated. One might expect Rama- 
chandrapant to declare to his countrymen the need for visiting the 
lands of the Topikdrs in quest of the new learning g,—-the new vidyds 
and kalas—in order that the Brahmdstra (the*divine weapons) of the 
modern times might be mastered by hook or by crook. The 
argumentum ex silentio does not prove anything definite. But it is 
necessary to point out that noreference to the necessity of learning 
or stealing the new arts and sciences, the new tools and appliances, 
the methods and machines of the new,factories is to be found in this 
work, And naturally, therefore, the importance of studying these 
industrial inventions and military tactics, at first hand by goming into 
contact witlf the pioneers in their own workshops at home does not 
occur to Ramachandrapant. On the contrary, he is satisfied with the 
naive, puerile, nay, old-womanish methodology of aveidifig the 
Topikars altogether, of neither troubling them nor being troubled by 
them, t.e., of having no social or cultural intercourse of any sort. 
This is a capital shortcoming in Ramachandrapant’s philosophy or 
statesmanship. . ae 

It is impossible to overlook this * fundamental defect in the 
mentality of Ramachaydrapant as perhaps of other Indians of his age. 
The same shortcoming is to be observed in the character of still greater 
* and more influential and powerful enen among his contemporaries and 
predecessors, for instance, Akbar, Siyaji, and Autangzeb,* men who 
guided the destinies of the Indian people in the sixteenth and” seven- 
teenth centuries. In regard to tha, cultural growth of the world both 
Hindus and Moslems were equally ignorant and defective in outlook 
and statesmgnship. Both demonstrated the poverty ox rather the 
bankruptcy ðf their intelligence by remaining blind to the greatest 
reality of their age, namely, that somé of the Western countries had 
already estiblished their elaine to be utilized as the gurus of the 
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Hindu atid Moslem schdlars, artisans, andesoldiers.. Indian statesmen 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries must zave already felt that: 
in certain branches of material atd military life they could not do 
without the assigtance, nay, guidance of the few Westerners who 
happened to be present in India as travellers or merchants. But none 
of them appear ġo have felt that the time had come for them to 
‘organize scientific missions to the lands of these men*equipped with 

=æ. dhe new qualifications. The fact that Indian pandits and molldhs 
would have to learn at the feet of the European Br&hmans and 
Maulvis beyond tha seas in the chatuspathis and maktabs of Europe 
was not realized by the greatest Hindus and Mussalmans of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurfes, although they. were already 
conscious on accotint of daily experience that tha men beyond the seas 
had in certain’ spheres of life already proven tkeir worth in a 
significant manner. ‘ . 

The Mussalmans were as defective and therefore as guilty in this’ 
respect as the Hindus: It should not be reasonable to attribute this 
defect, guilt or sin to Hinduism æ a ‘religion orasa system of caste- 
ridden social groups. The Moslems who observe neither-the religious’ 
rites of the Hindus nor the mores and ‘customs of the- Hindu castes’ 
do not equally appear to have recognized the utility, nay, the necessity: 
of sending their would-be «statesmen and gererals to the Western’ 
ccuntriés for training in the new arts and sciences. The Meiji 
(enlightenment) era ‘that commenced in Japan in the middle of the 
nineteenth century along with the first dbjective .demons- 
tration of Western superiority ought to have commenced in India 
in the middle of the .sevgnteenth century, the epoch, say, of 
Aurangzeb’ and. Sivaji, or perhaps in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, , the age of Akbar dnd the Vijeyatagara 
Empire. . 

Had the Fecognition of the necedsity of stuz ying or stealing the 
new arts and sciences from the countries of the inventors and 
discoverers . of those arts and sciences “dawned upon the Hindu 
Varahamihiras and Mussalman Alberanis of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
or,evén the eighteenth century India might have had another history 
in the nineteenth. „The “ industrial revolution ’’ which *gommenced 
, changing the face of Europe between, say, 1750 and 1850, *might have 
* made its appearance among the Hindus and Mzssalmans ‘also almost 
simultaneously. ‘The political, social and philosophical aspects of this: 
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technocratic-cum-scientific transformation would then haye mani- 
fested themselves in the Indian milieu nearly during the same decades 
as in the European. The calamitousechronological distance? that we 
find between India and the more advanced «egions of Eor- 
America to-day might not at all appear as a fact of history. 

India had to wait nearly three. quarters of a century to counteract 
the vicious tendency of Ramachandrapant’s idéoldgy. "The first 
Varaliamibira of modern Asia was’ born in Rammohun Roy (1772; 
1833), whose creative’ mind was*as receptive as that of the 
Varadhamihira of old (A. C. 505-87). It is well known that in his 
Brihat Samhita (11,14) this Hindu scientist of ‘the sixth century 
déclared the mlechchha (unclean) Savanas (Idnians’ or Greeks) to be 
as houourable as Hindu risis (sages) because the ‘science of ‘astronomy 
was firmly established among them. From Rammohun to J agadis 
Chandra Bose (1858-1937) everybody who is anybody as a creator in 
Indian culture has been a Varahamihira in receptiveness and the 
power of assimilation from foreign creative sources. : 

The creative minds of modern Indja have repudiated unconsciously, 
of course, the cult of Ramachandrapant’s Adnipatra. In regard to 
India’s progress alf the Varāhamihiras of modern India pe boldly 
gone in for & deliberate and direct discipleship “to EurfAmerica in 
those vidyds and kalās in which these regiops of the world happen to 
be go-ahead. They have made it clear also that it is the natural and 
exact sciences in which the Westerns are to be honestly accepted as 
gurus (teachers). e 

The glorious “ ideas of 1905 ° with which the swadeshi move- 
ment of young Bengal is associated were likewise congeived, especially 
in its industrial-technocratic and educational aspects, in the- spirit of 
the Vafahamibra of thg sixth century. The pioneering activities of 

-the new Varahdmibiras of the last three generations have already 
borne conspicuous fruits... The collaboration ef the Indiare workers in 
the natural and exact sciences on, terms of sequalitY is beg sought 
by their colleagues in the other parts of the world. The publfations 
of Indian mathematicians, physicists, ‘chemists, biologists and’ medical 


3 For the ‘equations ' of culture-history and the chronologica] distances in develop- 
ment between rages or regions see the present author’s Creative India (Lahore, 1937), 
pp. 483-88.) 
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men in the Joardals of the West have grown to be a feature of 
international science during the twentieth ‘century. The co-operation 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (London) 
with the Indian Science Congress that is going ta take a noteworthy 
shape at Calcutta in January, 1938, on the occasion of the latter's 
Silver Jubilee is another index to the re-birth of Indian positive or 
Tather natufal afid exact sciences and their impact on the world's 
` natural and exact sciences of to-day. 


° 


« . 


4 B, K, Sarkar: The Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin 1922), chapter on ‘Young India 
in Exact Science,” pp. 386-377 antl Creative Indja (Lahore 1937), chapter on “Education and 
Research in Science.” ` PP- BIBS 


SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION FOR 
THE VILLAGES - 


: J. W. PETAVEL. i 
_ Late Lecturer on the Poverty Problem, Calcutta University. 
e @ e 


ERY congpicudus among the things,shown in tue books, booklet” 
_ Vand pamphlets Calcutta University Poverty Problem Study sent 
out is the splendid solution that progress has given ussfor the sproblems 
of rural education and rural uplift generally in India, It has indeed 
given us a perfect plan for the villages. ar s 

We have made immense advances with labour simplifying methods 
which make work very easy to learn. We have made as great progress 
i with labour saving methods that make a little work give great results. 
Owing to our progress well-traihed adolescents can often be as good 
as adults in a well-equipped organization, and can produce useful things 
in abindance. We might, therefore,” organise village lads from say 
fifteen to eighteen to work in edugational colonies, producing the main 
necessaries of life, and they would easily produce aonsiderfble surplus 
over their maintenance. This surplus could be used to pay for their 
education, Soon it could be used for rural uplift generally. 

The first thing to understand is about this surplus produced not 
for sale but for use, and how exactly it would be nsed. 

We will begin with the children: We should organise the yillage 
boys and girls as Scouts and Guides, to give all the time their parents 
could spare them rendering every possible service to tite villages, to im- 
prove them, also brighten life in them. This might inolude helping 
to produce fruitg, vegétables, eggs, and even milk from goats, to im- 
. prove the village dietary, and doing any kind of work their organised 
labour could do for improvements oi roads, “irrigagion, watgr supply. 
Last, but certainly not least in intportance, they would organise games, 
sports and entertainments, the value of which can hardly be over- 
estimated; for man does not live, ind keep healthy, by bread alone, 
people must be cheered as well as fed. It is the way to combat drink 
To enspe efficiency and the co-operation of the elders; these Scouts 
and Guides „would be paid. They, would receiye some exchange — 
cheques exchangable for articles useful for.theire family, produced by ` 
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the adolescents i in the educational colonies. Tze pay would, thus, be 
an advance they would draw on their’ earnings in the colonies later. 

' They would repay it by supplying the next loi of juniors in their turn. 
This system of advances would be vital to the plan, The pay would 
be proportioned to results and would be the means of creating lively 
interest. Hight annas to a rupee a month would not be despised; 
soon it might be more. This pay and thet of the, organiser would 
depend on the work for the village, as well as the progress of the child- 
“sent With pay proportioned te results-the whols village would be keen- 
ly interested in its Scouts and their efficiency, and the plan would be 
most hopeful for its influences on elders as well as juveniles. There 
is talent and practical capability „in the villages, though frozen by 
‘chill penury,” if Indja as well as in the villages Grey immortalised. 
The earnings depending on the village and the way the seniors helped 
the educative employment might do much to thaw the chilly atmos- 
phere. The economic power we have now will allow all these splendid 
things if only we use it in production- for-use, and we must do it. 

With children kept lively and happy,’a Very few hours in class. 
would produce considerable resultse They would be set tasks to learn 
while watching cattle and doing their xoufine work,*and receive rewards 
for attainments. ° : 

That, thus, is the answer to the first quesiion one asks, how we 
should ever have the school master, Scout Master, and how they 
would be kept upto the mark in tbe sleepy village surroundings. 
Whilst the pessimist sees in every opportunity a difficulty, the 
optimist sees in every difficulty an opportunity. Modern methods 
bave no doubt brought us many evils but they have opened up the 
possibility of*brifiging out the best that the villages are capable of 
by giving the right encouragement. It is gn old dictum * Money 
makes-the mare go.* In this case it would normally “be remunera- 
tion in _ products of the , colonies, , but sufficiently varied to be as“ 
good as poney. Production for use can provide us with the 

“‘sinews of war’ to mobilise *village talent and arouse hope and 
interest im the sleepy villages. It is likely, in that way, to do “more 
for sobriety than -probibiticn. 

» “As far as possible, a man of the village would be chosen as 
master. It ‘would not matter greatly if he cord do no more than 
look after the Scouting, and perlaps téach the children të read by one 


* of the new easy literaty methods, helped in that by another villager. 
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The children would Jearn other subjects in the edueational colonies 
lateron. Other easy systems.of teaching could. be devised, suitable 
as the children would go ta educational’ colonies in adolescence to, 
finish their schooling. The really, important thing required of the 
master is that he should be capable of organising good’ Scout work and 
good work, sports and healthy recreation and play. 

As another help to efficiency, arrangements would be made for 
the children to go away in rotation for periods in edūcational colonies. 
Thére they would be tested for knowledge and general progress. They) 
would meet children from other villages*and compare notes with them. 
A spirit of inter-village co-operation and of emulation would: thus be 

engendered. In the educational colonies they would learn good 
methods of cultivation, and be given the opportunity to earn in indus- 
tries, producing for use. . ¢ 

Finally some children would be systematically trained to help the 
Scout Master. These lieutenants would be kept in constant touch 
with the educational colonies, tomake them an important factor in 
setting and maintaining a good pace in the villages. l 

Thus has progress made it possible for us to have a perfect plan. 
Perfect results, of course, are not of this world. They would depend on 
the carrying out, that is to say on the human factor. But we have 
means now by using which we might make the system fortect, and 
make it bring out the best people can do, and- improve them cons- 
tantly and do the villages the greatest good in every way. e e 

We need not go into the threadbare discussion*of the bad sides of 
village control. There might be cliques in the villages trying to use 
the Scouts for their advantage. If it were not checked it would, of 
course, result in demoralization. But the educational colony’? sys- 
tem would have many ways of checking it, l a es 

First, it would be the national educational system, ‘controlled as 

guch. The Scout Master would have to consult authorities i in planning 
l the work for his Scouts and making any deviations in the programme, 
Dissatisfied villagers would have & court of. appeal? As alast resort 
they would be able to remove their cbildren from the villagee Scouts 
and instead, send them for part of their time to. the educational 
colony. Facilities might be given for this” in order to make this ae 
effective chetk. 

Next héw should we organise the educational colonies, which 
would provide the news of war for thé whole scheme ? 
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First, let it*be said that the splendid Sw-ss pioneers, Mr. and 
Mrs, Kellerhalis, have given us a practical example of a colony 
. employing ‘‘“anemployables,’’ and making them earn a surplus. We 
can certainly manage to do witlf gotd youths what they succeeded in 
doing with tramps ! But we shall have to organise our colonies in a 
very different way from theirs. e 
Let ys consider how we might begin a3 once. A number of 
- people in towns interested in rural uplift, m:ght take youths, and 
induce other employers of labour of all kinds to take some, on a suit- 
able rotation plan, two to each job, working at it alternately in shifts 
or alterndte days., They would work the other shift or day in the 
colony. This could be done with many kinds o? employment, down to 
‘domestic service, and the arrangenient of rotation would vary accord- 
ing to the job, ahd fo tie distance of the colony from the place of 
employment. The colonies would probably consist of groups of hold- 
ings cultivated by small partnerships, but in scientific co-ordination, 
the youths helping one another in ewery practically possible way. 
They would certainly be able to earn their majatenance in them by a 
half-day’s work under thos conditions. At tke beginning especially, 
production might be partly for use and partly for, sale. Local cir- 
cumstances would determine this.. ° 
We should have in the towns, colony committees to look after the 
interests of the peasant youths. Many people with large gardens in 
or nea? the towns would allow small groups to Zorm miniature colonies 
working in their gardens., It would often be entirely advantageous 
to them to co-operate in that way with the organisation. They would 
then be responsible, under the committee, for their little group of 
youths. Next an andeavour-yould be made to get factory owners to take 
youths on-the, rotation plan.- It might be for money payment qt first.. 
Pay would be taken charge of by the colony committee and used 
to repay the education advances. Any balance would be used for theis , 
benefit in sonte way. The object 3f all this would be to make the 
colonies gdbd farm:schoolse in whiche the youths would earn their 
living. *Then the industrial earnings would be used for their „real 
benefit, inistead of their haying them to dissipate, and to be taken 
from them by the various profit- makers in the towns. The prinċiple 
of "half- time work im the factories is essential. Feople must have part 
of their time for independent, improving and pleasant ‘work. - The 
*education colonies would lead the’ way in the rovation system, for all to 
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follow. The greatest of modern industrialists, Mr. Henry Ford, has 
recognized it.as essential. It will change our sysfem from bad to good. 


Those are plans for a .start. When the plan was fully carried | 


out the youths would work in the factories for better remuneration in 
cheques exchangeable for products, to be paid to the ovganisation, and 
on a much more diberal scale than money payment.’ One has to 
understand the economics of the plan, and why remuneration in kind 
can be very liberal. One has also to understand how'the industries 
could be made to give the liberal remunération in kind. We shall not 
discuss uselessty to what extent the educhtional colonies would develop” 
on the lines of big factories—on the short shift system—and factory 
colonies, and of groups of small industries in rural districts. The 
Calcutta University publications deal with many different types of 
colonies, but two details are very important to undetstand. The Swiss 
colony, which is for incompetents has its own land, its special 
industries, and is under a manager. Colonies for normal people, 
however, would be groups of privately-owned industries that, 
producing what their own workers need, would naturally cg-operate, 
Instead of a manager there would þe a co-operative society for 
exchanges only, each industry being’ a private concern. As we might 
explain it, the industries would by grouped so that they woyld be able 
to give their people a living by the various exchanges: They would 
also sell produce to people supporting them, and often probably 
financing them for their social utility. They would be free to sell as 
‘much as they could outside also’; the more the better in fact. The 
colonies would be, in*a modernised form, the ancient self-contained 
village with the shareholders or other supporters added. Thén as 
regards the land, they would need it only for their demonstration, seed, 
stock and farms, which would be a most important feature. Normally 
they would obtain thelr agricultural produce. by barter with the 
syrrounding villages, and by being Sowears to them, They would, 
however, do more than the ordinary .Sowcar. They would provide 
some well-organised and well-equipped, seasonal help to the cultivators. 
They, would also be able to lend them money (or products of their 
industries), on the security of their Jabour or the labour of a‘member 
of their family, in one of their industries. Thus the difficulties, 
spoken of ahdut land and ‘‘ managers ’’ are imaginary. Calcutta 
University did not overlook practical details in its enthusiasm for the 
great educational idea. Those who take fhe trouble to read the 
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publications S#r Asutosh Mookerjee gave his sanction to, writing 
‘prefaces to some of them, and sending.them out widely, will see that 
. he did not do all this without satisfying bimself that details have been 
thought of. I must refer readers to those publications for the details. 
Above all we wtust not think of the plan as anyone’s ‘‘ scheme.” The 
surplus earning. production-for-use organisation is simply the splendid 
solution improved methods have given us, and we must hasten to 
adopt it. Different people will make their different suggestions for 
a details.. I have given some as illustrations. Cthers must study the*prin- 
ciple and make their suggestions and go on improving onplans for carry- 
ing out this possibility that labour-saving and labour-simplifying methods 
have opened up for us that are of the greatst hopefulness for India. 

It is necessary above to insist-that it was not to call attention to 
any scheme that Si” Asutosh Mookerjee made aimself responsible for 
over twenty thousand copies of books, booklets and pamphlets having 
been sent out, quoting his own words ‘‘ic every university in the 
Empire and many foreign ones,” and broadcast with 2,500 printed 
circular letters. The resolution printed in the ‘‘Proceedings of the 
Executive Committee of Post Graduate Studies in Arts, 10th of March 
1920, No. 29, states the real dbject of that propaganda. Progress 
has given us tools with which, if we will» only pick them up and use 
them, we Will be able to deal with the whole poverty prolem, without 
waiting for social revolutipns. To put the idea again illustratively, 
we néuste organize the well-trained adolescects to use the tools that 
is to say to use our powerful methods nôt wasiefully as commerce does 
but rationally and economically as the socialist state would. The 
surplus they would produce would very easily pay, not only for 
education, but for all useful social services, and soon more even than 
that., Men “like Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Horce Plunkett, Sir Dinshah 
Wacha, Charles Gide, T. Carver (of Harvard), Sir Rajendranath 
Mookerjee responded to the idea, the last named prophesying that 
Sir Asutoshe would be chiefly.remembered far his great and gen erous 
action to faake it Known, e Now, on the initiative of Sir Akbar Hydari, 
and tife energetic support of the head of its co-operative department, 
India’s premier state is following „her premizr university in calling 
attantion to this economic possibility once more, one may repeat, 
not to a scheme, but to'a possibility we must realize-in some way. 
Resaarch work in connection with it is to be undertaken by the 

* State Co-operation Department, “assisted by the State University. 
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PAST INCARNATIONS 


KRISHNA MANGESH TALGERI 


“ Speak not to me, thou fiend ! : 
«For thou breakest more hearts . 
Tn the twinkling of an eye . 





Than doth the God of Death in a day P’ 


The lover left his beloved with words so bold, 
The beloved sitting stubborn and cold. 


It was Spring again: 

And the lovers met, in vain °! . 

She spoke: i $ z e 

“ Hast thou come back to me again ? 

Why ! thou wouldst not spedk tq me in disdain ! ° 
But what brings thee here enow ? i 


Is it that old, old theme men call Love ? ” 


Said he: ° . 
“ Surely it is thy Beauty ! 

Thy lotus eyes,—thy vermilion lips ! . 
Thy ... ie ead 


But she waved her hands and said: 
a Enough, enough*of thy flattery ! : 
Thou comest here to revel in this, my physical beauty— 
Knowest thou this Body is pésishable ?” n : 


° ë oy , 
These words for him no meaning bore— a 
"Tis woman's talk, he swore ! , - 
venii see: And he left her. : E 
"5 kod * * : i 
Years rolled on. j m o S . 
f * * * * 
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One Summer day they met again— 
Ah, how miserable she look’d ! °° 
Tho’ ever she did in his heart reside—~ 
But her beauty, alas, had’vanish’d ! 


And implored he to her: š 
“ Sweet, my love, thou lookest sad and whithered ; 
But T love thee still and for ever— ‘ 


, Hor aren’t thou well-verséd in the hoary Sciences ? 


Ah, thy knowledge of Philosophy staggers me |’ œ 


Anĝ once more she waved her hands and said: 
“ And now thou cemest to flatter 

My Intellectial atiainments ? 

Know this that thè Human Mind 

Is of the most perishable kind |’’ 


Perplexed and broken of heart, « 

In tears hot he spoke: 

“ Why should I love thee then, if, indegd, I can’t get 
That ERASI in thy Beauty | or ty Intellect ?”’ 


But ere his thoughts he expressed full well, ° 
A mighty Power had seized his Soul, 


And’ strangely, into a death-like trance he fell! 
His beloved herself to him revealed : 

Sbe was none other than the Yogi old 

To whom this man for guidance came 

Some thougunds of yéars ago 


‘In their previous incarnations | 


And in a flash the Supreme Truth on the lover d&wns: 


He is net this Body-or this Mimd— 

Nor @’en these ever-changing Emotions ; 

For broken has he the bonds of ancient ties ! 

Ofthis Real Self he has become aware—- 

That absolute Existence, that Beness indezcribable ! 
Where Struggle ends, and with it Pain; ` ` “ 
Where Happiness i is Spered not, but Externally Is t 
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ASPECTS OF PECENT ENGLISH FICTION 


By SRI CHANDRA ‘San, M.A. ° 
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MARRIAGE AND MORALS * e. ee 


.. i a 
° i bd l s a 
IMHERE are many instances of love being relegated, to the 
background in an estimate of the forces whieh contribute to 
the success of marriage. Miss Quested in $ A Pagsage to India ” 
while engaged to be married does not feel Sonyitced that love is 
necessary to a successful union. She believes that ‘‘ If love is every- 
thing, few marriages would survive the honeymoon.’’! If such 
scepticism exists it is at least rare to find it ina girl on the eveof 
her marriage. Such ideas, however, more thin reflecting individual 
opinion, serve to indicate the general feeling on the subject, ‘Another 
example similarly typifyłog the attitūde to love in its bearing on 
marriage is to be seen in ‘“‘ The Rainbow’’?, where Ursula refuses to 
marry Skrebensky in spite of her repe&ted ‘protestations of love for him 
and her ready surrender to him. Skrebensky was driven to distrac- 
tion by her refusal. Later on, however, he consoled himself, with 
his Colonel’s daughter—he wasein the army—and went off to India to 
join his service with the newly wedded wife. Ursula’s point of view 
is best stated in her own words: ‘‘ But I don’t care about love. I 
don’t value it. I don’t care whether I love or whether I don’t, 
whether I have love or whether I havert’t. ' What’ is* it to me?” 
Again ‘‘*Love—love—loye—what does it mean—what doe’ it amount 
to? so much personal gratification. It doesn't lead anywhere,’ > 
° Batas Ricardo Hugh says,* ‘Love algne cannot guarantee a 
good and happy marriage, happy children, and preper edugation for 
them ; Dut neither can it be eliminated from a relationship @f the 


sexes.°’ It is wrong to treat love as if “it could be discarded altogether. 


2 a 


ba * Continued from the last issue, 
E. M. Forster—A Passage to India (Edward Arnold & Co., 0 p. 159, 
D. H. awsence—The Rainbow, p. 488. à Š 
Ibid. p. 448 (where both the passages occur). 
Ricardo Hugh—Romantic Marriage (Book of ieee Cape, 1927), p. 194. 
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The extreme views represent only a passing phase which has come 
as a reaction against the romantic excesses in which it was once the 
fashion to indulge. The hectic manner ‘and silly exaggerations which 
marked them gre now justly scorned. i 

In apiteeo! the changing attitude to love in connexion with 
marriage, the recognition of its necessity is fell to-day as strongly as 
at the tlme “when the disparaging criticism of love was not made 
with such unholy glee. There are stil] many novelists writing ip the 


"~ “United Kingdom who have. felt that if their pictures of life were to 


reflect the trie conditions in society they could not dispense with love 
as an intportant*factor in marriage. 

' Herbert Winterspoon in ‘(Ashenden or the British Agent’ 
chose his wife froin. an, influential and aristocratic family. She was 
beautiful, accomplished, amd was an engaging talker, and Winterspoon 
saw that in her he would have all that ke needed to further” his 
ambitions. He proposed and was accepted by her. Before this, 
however, an incident had occurred in his life which he was inclined to 
pass over as unimportant. It was a sudden ftnfatuation he had con- 
ceived for Alix who belonged to a troupe cf travelling performers 
and was “ common, coarse, and vulgar.’’ Aftee the announcement 
of the engagement’ he saw to hi dismay how insanely ehe loved her. 
The father of his fiancee was taking his daughter with him to 
South America which he had to visit on some political errand. They 
would be away for three months. The marriage was to take place 
on their return. He sdw off his fiancee and met the woman he loved 
in Marseilles and begged her to spend the ‘ast days of his freedom 
with him. Such an arrangement would ruin her prospects in the 
travelling cémpany and hë had, therefore, sc agree to go about from 
place to plate, puting up at cheap and ugly hotels. Witterspoon 
abandoned Alix when the three months were over and returned to the 
lady, who yas‘ kind of a paragon, to whom he was to be marritd. 
Then a gammaryef later experiences follows: *‘He was loaded with 
honogis. Oh, he made a sucéess of life and there were hundreds 
who envied him. It was all ‘ashes. He was bored, bored ‘to dis- 
traction; bored by that dittinguished, beautiful lady he had married. 
Sometimes he longed for Alix so fiercely that hə felt it would be better 
to shoot himself*than to suffer such anguish,’’ Hentestet Winter- 
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Novel Library.) 
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spoon was informed that a friend of his was about to form a 
mesalliance which might leave him a ruined man through excess of 
passion for a woman of objectionable agsociations, his” reply was: ` 
“ I'm not sure if a man isn’t wiser to do what he ewants very much 
to do and let the consequences take care of themselves.’’* 

Pauline in “ The Family ’’ would not marry Edward Grice who 
pleaded that he had waited a long time for hers because, as she 
argued, no one who desperately loved. her would be content with 
merely waiting for Her. She told him that she needed someone whor 
loved her desperately and that she cared very little for patience, or 
affection or even goodness.’’ ‘‘ I want some thing different- don’t 
know what ; but something that will sweep meoff my feet.” 

So important is the influence of once’s soci&l gurrounding, and the 
level of manners, speech, and upbringing to which one is accustomed 
that a change in these directions would often act as a strong deterrent 
to the success of wedded life.” Itis on account of this that Have- 
lock Ellis observes: “Lady Chatterley can n&ver be the happy wife 
of his peasant lover.’’* -Philip „in ‘‘ Of Human Bondage ’’‘does not 
lose sight of this fact, antl though .infatuated by Mildred he is still 
sufficient master of himself to take stock of the situation in a practical 
spirit. He had thought of marriage ‘with’ Mildred e more than once— 
he was no butterfly by nature but he could not feel confident at the 
idea of being mated for life with a waitress. She would bea great 
drag on him, and his middle-clgss social consciousness revolted against 
the step. He found it altogether dreadful to enter into such an 
alliance with a waitress. . 


When, however, his good sense deserted him and he offered to 
marry the waitress, it was good luck thaf carhe to “his” aid; and he 
escaped being saddled with a woman who would have” made ‘every 
moment of his Rife miserable. Finally he decided to marry Sally, a 


. e. 5 

1 Ibid. p. 184. ‘ .. 

2 Eleanor Mordaunt—The Family, p. 383, Methuen and Co, Ltd., 1915. © 

3 °Yn the ‘‘ Eldest Son "° by Galsworthy, Lady Cheshire warns her con’ Bill against 
marrying a servant maid which he proposes to do from g keen sense of justice. Her point 
of view is that of conventional society where the aristocracy is regarded as a class apart, and 
its distance from the ordinary man scarcely less than that between.the Brahmin ant the 
pariah. ‘‘ All sgéh marriages end in wretchedness. You laven't a taste or tradition in 
common. You dont know what marriage is, Day after day, year after year, its no use 
being sentimental—for people brought up as we are, to have different manners is worse 
than to have different souls..." (The Plays of Jobrs Galswoethy, Duckworth), p. 181. 

4 Havelock Hllis—-Psychology of Sex (1933), p. 247, . 

5 Somerset Maugham—Of Human Bondage (The Moderno Library, 1980), p. 374, 
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healthy active gil whose self-possession ; and quiet iini manner had 
for a a time secured his admiration. 
fe Imperial Palace ’’ the Managing-Director of the Hotel bad a 
ee affair wjth Gracie Savott who possessed great wealth and whuse 
stunt in racing cars had made her reputation eclipse even that of ber 
father Sir Henry Savott, Baronet, a well-known financier. Evelyn, 
the Managing*Director, was worth a great deal in money although not 
half as rich as Gracie, and he thought that he was going io marry her 
whose passionate attachment sto himself seemed fo augur a prosperous 
marriage. But that was not the idea he held when he had more 
opporturtities of dbserving the young aristocratic lady to whose warmth 
of feeling he had responded wih such gencine ardour. Instead of 
marrying Gracie, he married Violet, the head house-keeper at the 
Imperial Palace. His brief affair with Gracie had, however, taught 
him one thing: “ namely, that Gracie was nct his sort. Yes, Violet 
was indeed his sort, and as his mind flitted beck over the history of 
their relations, he saw. mystically ihat from the first he had been 
destined for her, and she for him’’. ae ee 
In a story by Alec Waugh the failure tô estimate the importance 
of the social background is shown as-the, cause of fuin and tragedy in 
the life of a young*man who possessed all the necessary * concomitants 
of wealth and influence for wordly success. Chris in the story fell in 
love gwith Annette who was Secretary to the Manager of a firm 
of Charter Accounts. Annette who was endowed with considerable 
physical beauty was ‘a contriving woman ard hurried him into a 
marriage which brought shame and ruin upon him. In a few 
years the physical charms of Annette appeared to him to be no 
compengation for thé accomplishments which are generally pre- 
sent in a girl of his own class, and even ak he had kfiowledge 
of het treachery he'regretted the marriage:. “it would be pleasant 
to be.in a, position tq choose a wife ous of his own world, a girl 


with whom he ‘could ghare the , Pleasures and interests of that 
992 


=~ “* 


worlde 

It is’ not, however, always'that marrying out of one’s own’ class 

means certain nfisery. Ktith Rickman in “ The Divine Fire” by 

“May sanela; whose original has been taought to. be the poet 
. 


$ 1 Arnold Bennett—Imperiad Palace*(Cassell & Co. Ltd., 1981), p. 6308 
ae 2 Alec Waugh—TheTiast Chukka (A man of Peace) Ch apmanand Hall, Ltd., 1928, 
D, 00. tn 
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e 
Francis Thompson, and who js facetiously described as “ The child 


of ’Hilas and of 'Ollywell Street—innocent of-er- rough breathing aoe 


falls in love with Lucia, an accomplished lady who belonged to the 


aristocracy, and by giving proof of an uvexampléd fidelity through 
long years of suffering he at last won her as his bride. Rickman 
who was a poet of genius was by accident only a cockney—for he 


possessed the very soul of refinement. We are not, *howéver, made 


acquainted with what happened after the marriage but the story easily 
justifies the presumption that the two feund the bliss they had expécteff 
in their wedded love. 

Gavin in *“ The Little Minister ’’? married Babbie—a girl whose 
origin was probably gypsy, there being no certain knowledge about it 
and who was expected to be married to Lard eRintoul, her patron 
and protector. Babbie had still the wild habits of her ancestors, and 
she loved to run away from home in order to roam about in complete 
freedom. There was nota habit or tradition in common between 
Gavin and Babbie yet after” marriage they enjoyed an idyllic 
bappiness. s . 

The success of Gavih’s marriage with Babbie fulfils a primitive 
instinct of humanity desiring.to see love securely enthroned high above 
the conflicts*of the world where experience shows® that the day-to-day 
life is a serious matter, little fitted to preserve the high idealism 
cherished in the days of innocence. That the wild woman, whose 
elusive comings and goings were a mystery to all eand who had not 
learned to pay any deference to established laws and usages of society 
should settle down to peaceful life as wife of an impecunious ntinister 
is a fact which may very well be regarded as a picture of life more to 
be dreamt of than lived. But dreams håve ` a reality ° in > literature 
which makes such excursions into the idealistic not only permissible 
but so thoroughly enjoyable that an opportunity ‘for such an’ escape 
from our clamant surroundings is by us most thankfully gccepted. 

Richard in ‘‘ A man from the North Y met Miss Roberts at a 
restaurant in London. He-had ‘ambitious plans of pursuing acliterary 
career. Experience showed that he had overvalued his abilities and 
that success fot him did not lie in thdt direction. Richard was a 


1 May Siaclair—'The Divine Fire (Hutchinson & Co), p 15. ‘Of course the parallel 
is not exact Thompson’ s love for Alice Meynell may have suggested the plot, but the details 


` are all quite different. My thanks are due to Professor Htmphrey Hbuse for having suggested « 


this note to mes 
2 By J. M. Barrie. 
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solitary, and not having opportunities of being in the company of the 
other sex his starved Sensibility acquired a certain morbid tenderness. 

` He used to meet Miss Roberts frequently’ at tke Crabtree where she 
was the cashier, and now and then exchange a wod or a greeting 
with her. In his loneliness in that vast mesropolis she seemed to 
possess a great significance for him ; the attraztion” he discovered in 
her was ‘‘the supreme one of being a woman.” Sitting on the Chelsea 
Embankment with Miss Roberts he had a sudden intuition of woman 

-~ “who had always fascinated map by virtue of being woman. ee At 
that moment*she belonged to no class. All the inessentials of her 
being were stripped away, and she was merely a woman, divine, 
desired, necessary, waiting to be captured.’’' The proposal of 
marriage .was made gnd, Miss Roberts accepted the offer. Although 
the attempt is made, wisely perhaps, to seclude human society in close 
compartments, the breaking of barriers has a special appeal which is 
hard to resist. And in a world where democrazy has had such a long 
vogue, it can hardly be éxpected that*class distinctions would be main- 
tained with the obstinate Demony with which-a Lady Cheshire? would 
like to enforce it. . 

Sometimes little differences af taste and tempesanent are treated 
as a serious objection to marfiage: Tt is not difficult tg understand 
that slight causes are capable of assuming an importance quite out of 
proportion to their itftrinsic nature wken they have to be 
reckoned with as part of an hourly experienc: every day. Thus a 
habit like smoking with which one has to put 1p when using public 
vehicles from neighbours who are indulging in it, may appear as a 
nuisance when the atmosphere of a bedroom or zhe study is never free 
from its sten¢h. * Women‘beve often shown a reluctance to inhale 
nicotine. In a play by Bernard Shaw the lover who is refyised for 
the tenth time is at-last introduced to the reasohs whigh had prompted 
the refusal: “ Pm a regular old maid. I’m very particular about my 
belongingg.. .T have a very keen serise of beauty and fitness and clean- 
ness apd order... The one ‘thing Tsnevér could stand is a great lout of a 
man smoking all over my bouse and going to slzep in his chair. after 
dinner, and untidying everything. Ugh ?’’3 In “My Indy Nicotine 4 


1 Arnold Bennett—-A man from the North (Methuen &* fo. Ltd. 1912), 


p. 258. 
2 In“ The Eldest Son,’’ by John Galsworthy. . 
s 3 The Complete Plays of Bérnard Shaw, p. 50, Getting Married, (Constable & Co, 
Ltd., 1981), 


4 J. M. Barrie—My Lady Nicotine, Hodder & Stoughter (1918). 
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the fraternity held together by the Arcadia Mixture (tobacco) loses 
one of its prominent members through marriage. The lady there 
gives him six months’ time to decide whether he woujd marry her , 
and give up tabacco or stick to it and hose her. The member in the 
story, if he did not discover love stronger than ‘death, was at 
any rate aware at the end of the period of grace that it ‘was superior to 
the famous tobacco mixture. He lived to own that later į in his life 
he had actually wondered what charm tobacco could have for a man, 
ee Marriage is more a woman’s affair anes a man’s, and the art of 
marriage seems inborn in most women.’ Women often throw 
away their careers in order to get married, for they find in ‘marriage 
their true vocation. Rita in ‘‘ The challenge to Sirius”? who has 
already made an enviable reputation’ in the Iiterary ‘field as author 
of some novels, recognizes her work as mediocfe, &dmitting to Frank 
with whom she had an affair that her real life lay in marriage. She 
‘is not going to marry for love but for a home, a husband and children. 
All her life she has been ‘‘ half and half, a kind of shandygaff.’’ She 
will be a ‘‘ real ° woman since she cannot be a man and will cut out 
of her life her favourite programme of discovering talent and offering 
it suitable opportunities so that it may prosper. She has not been 
able to do good to anybody by this. „Similarly in “ Legend?’ Madala 
Grey tired of her celebrity as novelist, forsakes the literary career and 
marries one Mr. Carey whose entire lack of» taste in things literary 
causes the marriage to be the subject of a speculation in whiéh her 
admirers insist that this mystery of Madala’s _stooping to Mr. Carey 
can be cleared only by the assumption of a disappintment in an affaire 
de coeur on the part of Madala. But the just explanation comes from 
a girl who without having first-hand knowledge of Madala has a 
woman's heart and imagination to guide her: ‘“ But the, real Madala 
, Grey... She was just a girl. She was hungry all the time. She was 
wanting her human life. And he, the man they laugh at, ‘ the thing 
she married,’ he did love that real*Madala Grey...Don’t *you see that 
was what she wanted? She could take frem him as we] as give. 
Life—the bread and wine—they shared it.”’* It is interesting to note 


2 Count Keyserling—-The Book of Marriage, p. 34. 

4 Sheila Kaye-Smith—The Challenge to Sirius (Nisbet & Co. Lte., 1917), p * 105 

3 Clemete Dane ther real name is Winifred Ashton)— Legend (The oina Book 
conducted by Katherine T, Monro, Wm, Heinemann, 1929, p. "193). “ Legend *’ was 
dramatised undeg the name of “ Bill of Divorogmgak,. ‘in 1921 and was instantly success- 
fal in the new garb. Indeed its original form with the String of conversations is not far e 
different from a modern drama. . 
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that the assertion that women place marriage above their careers comes 
from women novelists. © > 
In recent years, however, it has come to be felt that the economic 
basis of marriage as it has so far existed involves an obvious injustice 
to the male. ‘he emancipated woman who can have å career of her 
own if she desires now looks upon marriage as an "equal partnership, 
free from, the reproach of an economic dependence for women, which 
a generation ago was regarded as an entire y blameless state for 
women: With this changed outlook has come & new determination on 
the part of women to refuse to be treated as a chattel or “possession by 
their husbands. „As Norman Haire says: ‘‘ In the future it is likely 
that the man and woman willeach be self-sucporting, or that they 
will pool their résqurces, or that the more capable will assume respon- 
sibility of suppotting bdth.’"! This is already happening but the old 
conditions still persist. Changes more sweeping in their nature will 
appear as the years go by, and there is no doubt that the orthodox 
and the conventional wil have to give way to the rational and the just. ` 
The possessive instiuct which man has shown in his attitude to 
his wife has received satirical treatment eat the hands of many 
novelists but nowheré more effectively than in “The Forsyte Saga’’ of 
which full*considergtion is postponed tô a lezer chapter. Women 
themselves have rebelled against being regardec as property and have 
raised their protest with passionate energy. Inceed, the old attitude 
is fast*pas$ing out of fashion and is being replaced by a more sensible 
one which finds no difficulty in accepting s basis of equality in ` 
marriage. Rather than submit to a husband as a possession, the 
modern woman would prefer to remain single and live economically 
free. In,“ Sinster Street ’’,Sylvia Scarlett wko was married to an 
Oxford man but who left him so that she might taste liberty gven in 
the midst of sordid conditions would not allow Ber friend Lily to be 
taken away frone her society by Michael who was anxious to marry 
her. Her objection was based on ‘fhe ground that marriage would 
reduce Lify to the level of propesty. °In her opinion there cannot be 
2 greater wrong done to women than to treat them in this light. 
‘¢ Man can only wrong woman when he owns-hzr, and if this marriage 
ig going to be a success, you'll have to own “ily. That’s what I 
e 


Future of Marriage (To-day,and To-morrow 


l Norman Haire—Hymen or The 
It, by Edward Wibraham, and Kept by Alec 


e Series); also see, The Way You Look at 
Waugh. 
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rebel against—the ownership of womén. It makes me mad. “l Etta 
n “ Women Must Work ” runs away from home to be on her own, 
and when she thinks of marriage, it is with a man with whom her 
association will not mean loss of self-respect for her. ‘‘ If i marry a 
man, I want to marry him as an equal, not a paragite, I want to 
respect myself.” ? g : 

The change that has taken place in regard to ideas on the subject 
of marriage which we have ro far dealt with is thè fesul? of an 
increased economic freedom for women and tbe state recognition of 
their status as equals “of men in their civic and political capacity. 
Feminine chastity? which has been held among civilized peoples to be 
a virtue of the utmost significance and to the loss°of whith was 
attached penalty and social opprobrium* is now being looked upon as 
a thing of indifferent interest. Thus there is nothing particularly 
amazing in Tom’s advice to his pupil Hawkes, an Oxford under-gradu- 
ate, in “ We have been Warned ” regarding the fitness of having sex 
relations with Miss Newall before his marriage | with her asa step to 
minimise the chances of the marriage proving a failure: ‘* Couldn’t 
you manage to sleep with Miss Newall once or twice before bringing 
up the question of marriagé again? My dear chap, don’t take offence, 
there's nothing wrong with the suggestion. 7° We learn, however, 
that Miss Newall has had plenty of ‘relationships ‘with men which 
Hawkes is not prepared to consider too seriously. This is not merely 
a stray case to be treated more or less as an” exception but is a sign 
that in certain vital matters the attitude has -already changed 
so much that the old orthodox ideas need a thorough revision 
before they can be in harmony with the new conditions that have 
emerged. 

One fact to which attention has beer ‘repeatedly called is the 
difficulty of separating „honourably when the marriage ‘has proved 
unsuccessful. ‘Pony in ‘‘ All Men Are Enemies” has a ‘bitter 
experience to complain of and his cage is by nq means an jsolated one. 


1 Compton Mackenzie—Sinster Street, “Vol. T4, Marfin Secker, 1929, p. 109, 
i Richard Aldington--Women Must Work (Chatto & Windus, 1984), p. 25. © 
3 °O. E. M, Joad predicts loss of chastity for’ women as the outcome of the economic 
independence gained by them : ‘‘ knowing thateshe is not dependent upon a mah for her 
livelihood, she will no longer have the incentive to pander to thé man’s demand for 
virginity in his prospective wife by remaining chaste until marriage ° * {Thrasymachus or the 
Future of Morals,*To-day and To-morrow Series), p. 50. 
4 Cj. The ‘Tempest, Act IV, Sc. i, verses 15-48, Note how many “Elizabethan plays 
turn on this one p8int. 
Seo Naomi Mätchison-—-We Have Been Warned (Constable & Cos, Ltd., 1935), 


° 
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Between him and Margaret the marriage has been a mere social fact 
withaut its all-impartant complemen’ in spiritual unity. If there 
was no other reason this should be a sufficient one for parting company 
but law would not allow them to take any such freedom. It does not 
agree with hith that “ The real human fact is the wrong of their being 
together if they don't want it, and the wrong of their being apart if 
they do,” Although in English law marriage is a contract, it. cannot 
unlike other ‘contracts be rescinded by the consent of the parties who 
enter into it. The law assumes a guilty party, and when the guili is 
established it penalizes the delinquet by imposing a fin$ to be paid to 
the innocent party. Whatever the actual sisvalion it is not ‘ good 
form ’’' to prove the wife guilty. The husband has, therefore, to 
manufacture evidence Against hifhself.? Evan if there is a woman in 
the business whom*he ipea marrying when divorce is granted, it is 
not again ‘‘ good form ° to drag’ her name into the proceedings. 
The delay, expense, and other complicatiocs involved in a divorce 
rendér it so highly undesirable that even wher all the circumstances 
are presont for establishing a divorce, many sensitive tempers recoil 
from its shame and publicity. e Tony ‘who discusses the peculiarities 
of the English law of divorce witl Katha often finds her ‘incredulous 
bécause she sees too many ‘absurditiés in it tc accept the account he 
is giving asa truthful relation. He is, however, careful to bring out 
the absurdity ‘of the law himself by his piquani observation: “‘ if the 
husbandehas been the guilty party he must pay his ex-wife one-third 
of his income for ‘life. Thus no man in England can have or have had 
more than three wives.’ If the wife isthe guilty party her 
paramour or the co-respondent is made to pay damages to the husband. 
Bertrand Russgll upholds divorce by mutual consent when there is no 
particular reason for one party to seek it. Ha regards insanjty as a 
reason of this class. He is in favour of regu) icting divorce on the 
ground of adultery4 but he does ‘not recogrise in easy divorce, a 
solution of she troubles of marriage. When zbere are children in a 
marriag@ Russel thinks that a djvorce should be waived in their interest. 

Birth control has in these days come’ into increasing vogue, a:.d 
there is “perhaps no single circymstance which has as profoundly 
affected the: attibude to marriage and morals as this, At first there 


i ichuta Ree Men Are Enemies, p. 135. ë 


A. P Herbert--Holy Deadlock. 
3 Richard Aldington—All Men Ares Enemies, p. 4 . 
4 Bertrand Ruesell-~Marriage and Morals ( dese Allen and Unwin, Itd., 1939), p. 184. 
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was considers opposition to it Da people who beliéyed “ when 
God sent a mouth, He sent the’ food to fill it. » But the general 
economic conditions have rendered such 2 position untenable, and it 
may now be confidently asserted” that birth centrol has come 
to stay. It has led to a great diminution of the birth-rate 
in the West and among all civilised peoples generally. The artificial 
limitation of family, although useful in the maintenanee of a* certain 
standard of comfort and luxury and in avoiding economic hardship, has 
provided opportunities for pre-marital and PREO MRITA elgionskips e 
without any restraint. . . 

The old sex morality is breaking down through the operation < of 
various. new forces, among which the wide spread practice of birth 
control will take a ‘significant place. Every where there are signs to 
show thatthe moral atmosphere is in a process of rapid change. 
Plays and novels reflecting social conditions testify to the casual and 
entirely irresponsible manner in which affairs are formed and broken 
off. It is often said that the great mass of mtn and women have be- 
come more superficial in -their emotional life than they wére ever 
before. In ‘‘ Point Counter Point ” Luty Tantamount accepts Walter 
on a purely physical basis. She bąs other affairs too, and she í is not at 
all prepared to,be in love with him. AnytHing so deep and ‘serious is 
inconvenient and altogether unwelcome. This is what she thinks of 
him: ‘There was something very nice about him...... And tiresome 
as it was, his love-sickness did af least make him faithful. Phat, for 
Lucy, was important. , She was afraid of loneliness and needed her 
cavalier servants in constant attendance.” 1 Marjorie Carling’ 8 
elopement with Walter from the protection | of her husband, the 
intrigue of Lady Edward with John Biduke,; and tlto ififidelities of 
Sidney Quarles, are only some of the episodes of married ` life which 
can be gathered feoin this novel. Etta in “ Women Must Work ” left 
het home in Dortborough and entered businéss in London aby which, 
‘after-years of strugg gle, she sacoseded i in making plenty of mongy. She 
' Was attracted by Fräncis about whom ‘we are told that he tired 9f his 
“wife soon after his marriage “and while keeping up the fagade of 
domestic felicity—even to her—-he had returned to more exciting pur- 
suits.””? Etta had a baby by him because she desired’ vto have a child» 

- whom she could cherish as a manifestation of their mutual jove. She 


1l Aldas Huxley—Point Counter Point’ (Ch tto & ‘Windus, 129), p. 125. 
2 _ Rickard Aldington— Women Must Work, p. 256, 
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had now more knowledge of Francis and saw his perfidous nature fully 
revealed. , She, however, brought up the ctild and later on married a 
young artist who had soughé her help in order to secure some work at 
the firm of which she was one of the Directors. Public opinion does 
not still accépt a love child without being scandalized, and instructed by 
her friend Vera, Etta had to pretend that tae father of the baby was 
killed in thé wir. Maurice Raymond who married-her was, however, 
aware of the true facts but Re did not consider the child to be a barrier 
to the marriage. Kitty in *‘ The Painted Veil’’! allowed herself to 
have extra-marital remations with Charlie, and it was only ‘when she 
suspected knowledge on the part of her hustand that she spoke to him 
about arranging for ‘a divorce. e But she did not know that Charlie 
had no‘serious intentions about her and was only gallant to her. 

It is needless to "multiply instances. Facts are not wanting to 
show that moral ideas have become revolutionised and that sex infideli- 
ties have become a frequent occuryence. There used to be one moral 
standard for men and another and far more r-gid one for women. But 
now there is only one standard for* both sexes, One author states the 
following causes as having been tesponsible for the changed situation: 
“the decay of orthodox, religious beliefs ; the progressive economic 
emancipation of women ; the increasing dissemination ‘of knowledge of 
birth control ; the sitects of the late war, and the general reaction to 
the etandardisation imposed by modern industrialism.’’ ? 

The change’ that are taking placé are in some cases very serious 
indeed. But transitional periods have always been disquieting, for 
extreme views are then not only professed but practised. When there 
is no lack of iptelligenca | and seriousness of purpose in the leaders, it 
may safely” be concluded that some suitable standard will he evolved 
which will raise the moral tone of society and will fill the life of the 
individual with greater happiness. 

Thereeis now a general dissatisfaction wish marriage. The shee: 
menon s viewed hopefully by an authority who writes: ‘‘It means a 
higle ideal and a desire to attain it, for marriage is really an 


achievement.’ 3 
a ` . 


tow. Sombrigt Maugham—The Painted Veil (Wm. Heinemann. "Tta. , 1926) 


2 Raiph’ De. Pomerai—Aphrodite or The Future of Moral Relationship (To-day and 
To-morrow Series) 1981, p. 61. 


Havelock Billis—Sex Psychology, p. 274. , 
No reference #s made to Galswortby’s novels in the above study.” The writer intends to 
give one or two separate chapters to a critical examination of Galgworthy's work in fiction in 
his book on * Recent English Fiction ’ of which the presenz essay forms a chapter. 
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ONTEMPORARY Realism ! arises as a reaction from Ideålisth, 

subjective and objective. Subjective idealist reduces the object 

to the subject and objective idealism believes in an Absolute subject 

apart from which the world is unreal. Against all these contemporary 

Realism starts with the three assumptions ef directness of perception, 
independence of objects and objectivity of all sensa. 

' Now, without trying to show whether these assumptions are valid 
or not, we shall see how far the contemporary Realists are true to 
their assumptions. And the first pit-fall comes out with the problem 
of appearance. Does the snake, seen.on the rope, belong to the rope ? 
Is it the rope itself, or & part of the rope ? Obviously none. Alexander 
tries to skip over’ the didficuity by distinguishing thrge classes of 
appearance”: the real appearance, the mere appearance and the illusory 
appearance. A real appearance is the part, of an object. The thing 
is the sum of its own parts or rea] appearances. The mere appearance 
is seen along with other tings. The stick is "seen bent in water 
because of its combination with water. The foreign thing distorts the 
object and ‘“ makes it not a real appearance but a mere appeatance.”’ 
(Space, Time & Deity, Vol. LI, p. 185.) The mere appearance is condi- 
tioned by actual physical causes. The* illusory .appearante, on the 
contrary, is a case of real object wrongly placed. The real and objective 
snake is wrongly referred to the rope and hence the illusion. This 

"reference is subjective and therefore. illusory. The elements of illu- 
sion are all objective but their ynity is subjective.” ‘‘ Whem I fancy a 
horse’s body, and complete it with a man’s head, the head exists 
in reality, but not upon horse’s bgdy.’’ (Proceedings of the Aristote- 
lian Society, Vol. X, p. 24.) The illusory Lin thus dogs not 
belong to t}te object, whereas the real appearance ail phe mere appear- 
ance do blong. ‘‘ The real . point of distinction” is that a real 


. 4 

1 With the exception of Critical Realism which is an attenfpt fo show a way out of the 

impasse created by the Neo-Realists by abolishing the distinction between truth and error 

and which does not believe in the objectivity of all sensa like, all other contemporary 
Realists, - 
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appearance and a “mere appearance really čo belong to the things 
apprehended (though if the latter case ndt to the thing which seems 
‘alone to be apprehended) while an illugory appearance does not.’ 
(Space, Time and Taeity, Vol. i. p "196.) 

There are thus three classes - of appearances and we find it 
difficult to accept. the. classification, For what fs meant by a real 
appearancé ? ene appearance is always an appearance and never 

a reality. A real appearance is,a contradiction in terms. If the real 
Rppebrance isthe part of the thing, why not cel it the part of ‘the 
thing ? Again, Ti*the real appearance is the part of the thing, 
where is the boundary line of that part ? Is it an actual line drawn 
on the thing, or a miere imaginary line ? Ifitis an imaginary line, 
tken the object contaips “subjective “elements and the TERURE thesis 
of objectivity of all sensä is negated. 

Then as to mere appearance : A mere apzearance is an appear- 
ance by itself. It has no reference to the <riginal. It is not the 
appearance of anything particular. Ifit were the appearance of any- 
thing, it would be a false appearance. „The appaarance of bent-stick 
in the water is neither the &ppgarance ofe the stick nor the water, 
though it belongs to both stick and water. Hance it is merely an 
appearance ‘without being the*appearance of anything, r 

We, however, object to this mere appearance. An appearance, 
by itself, is unmeaning. An appearance must be the appearance of 
something.” Further, the so-called mere appearance is also a case of 
illusory appearance. There are two classes cf illusory appearances. 
One class is corrected by perception and another by thought. The 
so-called mere appearance is a case of illusory appearance corrected 
by thought. ° ° - Te 

Dastly, Alexander's analysis of illusory aopearance is, on the 
one hand, unsound and on the other, the very megative,of the realistic 
thesis of objectivity of all sensa. The illusory object is said to be 
as real as the normal object or “perception. What is illusory is the 
unusual, nature of eonnseliog betwen real objects The snake is 
real and the rope is the same. ‘There is illusion because the subject 
wrongly rsfers the snake to the rope. But what is the object in 
iltusion ? Is Abe snake in the Zoo, or the snake on the rope ? 
Am I frightehed by an elsewhere and elsewhen real snake or by the 
snake here and * new. on the rope ? Undoubtecly the here and now 
snake frightens mé fant it is distinctly the object of my. perception 
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in illusion. Is this here-and-now snake real ? Why, then, does it 

disappear when the illusion i8 corrected and f know the trué nature, 
of the rope? Ts it, then} unreal? But it appears and frightens: 
me. It is, therefore, neither real, nor “unreal, but something indescrib- 
able. Hence Alexandet’s contention that the objest of illusory 

appearance is real elsewheré, is unsound. 

In the next place, Alexander holds that the illusory appearance 
is the result of wrong subjective reference of a real object to a place ` 
where it does not belong. It is this subjective reference whick 
constitutes the illusion. The snake seen on the  ropekWFongly referred 
by the subject to the rope. But the snake on the «ope, as we have 
seen, is the object‘of perception win illusion and not a snake real 
elsewhere. Is the illusory object, “then, constituted by the subject ? 
What about the general realistic position then, that sensa are all 
objective ? 

Alexander, thus, cannot give a satisfactory account of illusory 
appearance in consistency with the realistic agsumptions. And coming 
to Russell, we find the same mistake committed. In ‘‘ Our know- 
ledge of the External World ’' and “ Mysticism in Logic,’’ Russell 
distinctly says that objects of sense are never unreal. What is 
illusory is the wrong inference to which they give rise. This is 
practically Alexander's position and the arguments that applied there 
apply mutatis mutandis here also. : 

Nor does Moore improve the case, In his paper “ Refutation 
of Idealism," he upholds the doctrine ‘of -objectivity of all sensa. 
Primary qualities and secondary qualities are all objective and the pbject 
is never constituted by the subject. But in the paper, ‘‘ The Nature 
and Reality of Objects of Perception’, he admits iMusions of sense, 
and lastly in the paper, “‘ Some Judgments of Perception,’ he 
holds that seisa,are patts of things. In this paper he does not say 
anything definite about illusions | of sense. But hé declares in the 
previous paper, ‘* The Conception’ of Reality’, publishe only one 
year earlier, that to be real mean’ to belong to things. Tee those 
sensa are real which belong to things-and consequently in -the paper, 
“ Some Judgments of Perception”? he holds that seisa are/parts cf 
things. Does he, then, in the end believe tahe sensa” are 
parts of thirtgs and illusory sensa do not belong to ‘thiigS? But he 
is the orginator of the realistic thesis of objectivity of all sensa in 
England, 
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Moore, thus," ledves us in @ puzzle with regard to illusory appear- 
apce and coming tothe American Neo-Realists, we find that they 
-simply cut the Gordian knot without giving a real solution of the 
problem. They beligve in Pan-objéctivism and eliminates the dis- 
tinction between, truth and error. Holt says in “The New Realism,” 

pp. 372-373, “The picture which I wish to leave iseof a general uni- 
verse of besng ig which all things physical, mental, and logical propo- 
‘sitions and terms, existent and non-existent, false and true, good and 
evil,-ereal and unreal, subsist.” In the same breath Perry says in 


the ‘‘Journal of®siesphy, Vol. XIII, p. 569’? : “Trut and error, 
both involve an qbjective ere Moreover, the presence of this objective 


factor in error would seem to belie its supposed erroneousness. In 
order even to believe erroneously I’ must believe something. There 
must be something for mé to believe. That which I believe is what 
I believe it to be. Then how am I in error ?”’ 

This casting of truth and error into the same mould and the 
abolition of the distinction between them is what both commonsense 
and reasoning simultaneously reject. There is, certainly a distinction 
between truth and error and simply, to ignore tke distinction does not 
satisfy the claims of reason. 

Contemporary Realism, thus, fails to* give & satisfactory account 
of the problem of appearance which is the Achilles heel of the realistic 
doctrines. But this is noteall. The problem of :atrospection presents 
another difficulty. In introspection, at least, the object is subjective 
and this supplies the locus standi of the idealist to declare the sub- 
jectivify of the object. Hence, to be consistent, the realist must deny 
introspection. And this is exactly what Alexander and Russell do. 
According.to Alexander the’ mind can never ‘consemplate’ itself as it 
‘contemplates’ the free or the table. But if the mind is not known 
how can he speak of knowledge? To avoid the* difficulty he declares 
that ‘contemplation’ and ‘enjoyment’ go pari paseu. The mind enjoyg 
itself as it ‘c htemplates’ ‘the objé@t:” “In perceiving I enjoy my own 
‘act as togeth c with the ‘oBject contemplated, the table.” (P. 319, 
Mind, 1912, Vol. XXI.) , ; 

But \g it a fagt that to know the object is, irso facto, to know the 
s@lf?* Asani in the affirmative with the necessary precau- 
tion that the kfowing of self does not mean thet mind “itself is the 
„ object. Introspdction is nothing but the object-consciousnéss developed. 
* This position follows “from his theory of knowledge. In knowledge 
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the object acts on the organism which, in.its turn, reacts or responds 
to it and after this response the quality of consciousness arises. This N 
response is the conditio sine qua non, of , consciousness. Consciousness ` 
is not possible at all, if the object does not act on the organism and 
the organism does not react on it. Hence if there is no *object, there 

is no consciousness, though the object is a full-blooded entity existing 
in its own right, It exists if there is no consciousites® to ‘iknow it. 
The gelation between the two is asymmetrical. The subject is impos- 
sible without the obj&ct, but the object is quite possible ‘without fhe * 
subject. The object is independent of the subjegs, iNOTEh the _ subject’ 

is dependent on it. This being the case, to know the object ig at once 
to know the self. Tn contemplating „the object, consciousness arises 
and along with that consciousness there is the ‘enjaynient’ of that cons- 
clousness. Consciousness is possible on the Activity of the object; 
consciousness of consciousness, therefore, must be along with the ob- 
ject consiousness and can be nothing more than the expanded or explicit 
object consciousness. ° i 

Thus if one is to aecept Alexander’s analysis of knowledge, one 
must accept his position * with regard’ to introspection that it is 
nothing but the objett consciousness developed. But if it sounds odd 
that knowing és at the-same time knowing of knowing, that in intros- 
pection the mind itself is not the object, then the whole analysis of 
the knowledge relation of Alexander is to be given up. ae 

Russell means, by introspaction, practically the same thing as 
Alexander. Though bjs analysis of knowledge ‘is different from that 
of Alexander, as they both believe in the objectivity of sensa, heir 
ideas concur so far as introspection is concerned. Introspection is 
nothing but a ‘cautious interpretation’ of the’ object. *Of*course this 
is in thethird stage of Russell’s realistic development. In the ‘first 
stage he believes an introspection and thinks that in-it the Mind- itself 
is*the object. Butin bis ‘An Outline of Philosophy," he distinctly 
declares that introspection is not very much different from t eg knowing __ 
of the external object. Only, in if, ou intention is eee agd we 
are more certain of our knowledge of the external object. 

Moore, perhaps, is not conscidus thate introspe tion présents a 
difficulty to the claim of the objectivity of all sensa. N his urge’ to 
refute Idealist, he claims the objectivity of all sensa tn 1 Yet admits 
that in introspection the object is subjeative. . _ 

The American Neo-Realists, like Alexander; take introspection 
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to be object ae Be busness. hosted to Holt, it is* nothing But a 
perception of the intétior of the body. “It, really, is a sense-observa- 
- tion. The interior of the organism itself‘is the object in introspection. 

Hence, introspection is only an object consciousness, the object being 

_ _ the interior of he body. 

Jolt, thus, agrees with Alexander that introspection is but an 
object conscipugness, though he arrives at the conclusion in a quite 
different way. But Holt cannot do it consistently with his theory 

% ofeonsciougness. Consciousness belongs to the outer world and is 
not in the” WOrgerrism He says in his ‘‘ The Concept of Conscious- 
ness, p.181”: “ The phenomenon of respon:z defines a cross-section 
of the environment without, which is a neutral manifold. Now 
this neutral cross-section outside of the nervova system, and composed 
of the neutral elements of physical and non-physical objects to which 
the nervous system is responding by some specific response —this 
neutral cross-section, I submit, coincides exactly with the list of 
obejcts of which we say that we gre conscious. This neutral cross- 
section as defined by the specific reaction of reflex-arcs is the psychic 
realm: it is the mane of our sensations, perceptions and ideas :— 
it is consciousness.” If, then, sensations, perception and ideas 
belong tê the oute world, *consciousness of consciousness must belong 
to the same place. It cannot be simply the perception of the interior 
of the body. Consciousness belongs to the ‘ cross-section’ cut out by 
the specific response of the nervous system an= consciousness of con- 
sciousness to be anything, must be there. But Holt holds that 
congciousness is there in the external environment and consciousness 
of consciousness is the perception of the internal organism. If con- 
sciousness ie inthe ‘ crossysection’ of the environment, consciousness 
of consciousness must be the perception of taat ‘ cross-sectipn’ where 
consciousness belongs and not the perception of the interior of the 
organism. Holt, however, tries to ignore the difficulty by holding 
that introgp y ectiog is nd f criterion of consciousness. ‘‘ The true Riatenion 

~ of eoid is not*introspectton, but specific responsiveness.” 

(The Concept of Consciousness, p. 206). Bus whethor introspection is 

the crikerion of consciouspess or not, itis, at least, consciousness of 

e cohisciousness And it seems quite absurd that consciousness is in the 
perceived ax honl environment and consciousness of consciousness is 
the perceptioh „Of the interior of the organisrr., Again one can hardly 
believe that cOnstiousnsss is there in the external enyironment and 
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not in one’s owh self. Holt, thus, disappoints bh in his account 
of consciousness and consciousfiess of consciousnéss. 5 

One more point remains to be cleared and we finish the essay. Some 
of the realists are very particular about the substantivity of relations and 
their conception of relation in general modifies the conception of the rela- 
tion between the subject and the object. Thus according to Alexander, 
the knowledge relation is a compresence relation ; Moare tafes it to 
be an external relation. To Russell, all relations are external, to Moore. 
some relations are external and among the,external relations the Spa, 
relation and the "knowledge relation are very impo p A does» 
not openly declare that relations are external but they are substan- 
tives. He takes the inspiration from W. James.. James passed many 
sleepless pillows and one fine morning there was thg revelation jn him, 
that, atleast, the space relation is substantive. ‘‘The terms were 
spaces and relations were other intervening spaces.’ (W. James, 
Meaning of Truth, p. 188.) This revelation of W. James also has 
opened the eye of Alexander and the view which’he maintains is that 
“what James says of Space and Time and other ambulatory relations 
is true of all relations” and & ‘‘relatiom may be as substantive as the 
terms.” (Mind, Vol. XXI, pp. 307.308.) But he admits that a relation 
is not independent of the terms, thbt if is nota third something 
added to the terms. Hence if by an external relation we mean that 
a relation is a third something hooked on to the terms, then relations 
are not external. A relation is the ‘whole situation into which 
the terms which stang into the relation enter:’’ (Mind, Vol. XXI, 
p. 307.) It is continuous with the terms. . 

Thus, according to Alexander all relations are substantives and 
consequently the ‘compresence’ relation is e80. But ‘s relation a 
substantive ? Can it be puderstood by itself ? A relation by itself is 
unmeaning. A relation must be between two oe terms. 


Without terms the relation is a misnomer. The | terms ‘may be còn- 
ceived without the relation but the’ relation is ae without ; 
tbe terms. A relation, indeed, can ever bë” a substaffiv . he 


so-called substantivity of a relation is only a symbolism. does 
not mean that a relation is a chinfera. It is a bglief the dorrect 
logical formulation of which is impossible. i 

Thus the theory of the substantivity of relation ise 2 
and correspondingly the particular J‘ compresenca’” 
Alexander is unsound. oso 
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Russell is An Yearnest “champion of external relations. But he 
assurés us that by an external rel&tion hə does not mean that a 
relation is a third something which is bboked on to the terms. That 
is a mischievoug propoganda of the idealist who is an enemy of 
external relations and who consequently misinterprets his position. 
In “ Comtemporary British Philosophy” edized by Muirhead in 1924, 
fe dis¥inctly declares that a relation is nos an external thing added 
to the terms. What, then, does he mean by the’ externality of rela- 
jens? If relation is an ‘external factor, it must be a tertium quid 
which is koa to the terms. But Russell is aware of the puzzle 
urged by Bradley against the externality of relations and he is not 
ready to admit that the relation is a hook which is somehow connected 
to the terms. "Hence he falls’ into a diffculty which he has the 
frankness to admit. + “The subject of re ations is very difficult, and 
I am far from claiming to be now clear about it.’ (Contemporary 
British Philosophy, p. 870.) He, however, gives usa solution. “A 
relational proposition i¢ not, in general, logically equivalent formally 
to one or more subject-predicate propositions. . Stated more precisely : 
Given a relational propositiorfal function ‘‘@ Ry” it is not, in general, 
the case that we can find pré&cates a, £, y, such that for all values 
of x andy, œ Ry ds equivatent to xa, yb, (x, v) y {where (w, y) stands 
for the whole consisting of x and y}, or.to any one or two of these.” 
(Contemporary British Philosophy, First Seziss, p. 373.) 

* Bor what does Russell mean by the assertion that a ER 
proposition is not equivalent to a subje2t-predicate proposition ? 
Dogs it not mean that a relation is sorr ething more than A & B, 
where A & B are the terms of the relation ® But this idea of some- 
thing more is quite, ihgpplicable to the fact that A is related to B. 
Indeed’ a relation is, by no means, a scbstantive and hence not 
external. i . 

Externaltty of relations is, thus, il-ogical ‘ana consequently 
Moote’s gnalysis that knowledge is an external relation between the 
subject anN object, 1s-tdfective. ° . 

° Contemporary Realism, .thus, with all its freshness and.contem- 
porankousnesg, is not wjthout its difficulties. This shows that three 
hundred rey) of definite epistemological enquiries, beginning from 
Loeke up the contemporary Realists, have not been able to solve 
the proble be puOwleiee: Indeed, humar. :ntellect i ig frail. 
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SARASI KUMAR SARASWATI, M.A. 


yo 

T \he artist in Irfdia is not the master of his own theme, nor dot 

choose his ọwn problems For him they ee) down i 

Sastras, or canonical prescriptions, which park structio: 

make such and such images in such and sich a fashion. :Gapı 
Ganapati is an important deity in the Brahminica] pantheon. He is 
the god of luck, the giver of success (Sidghidatay, the remover of 
obstacles (Vighndintaka) and the patron of mfithants, -of writers (for 
he is the scribe of the gods) and in fact of every -one, who should 
invoke him before any enterprise or before appealing to any other 
divine being. He is thus a fairly popular deity in Indian art and 
there are rather prolific texts regarding his images. . All of them are 
agreed in giving him 4 dwarfish human form, an eléphantine head, a 
pot-belly and a small rat as the dine mount. Tlie texts further lay 
down that jhe may have four, six, gr eight hands. (the attrébutes in the 
hands however varying in different texts), should have a third eye on 
the elephantine forehead and should wear a snake as the sacred 
thread. This conception—dwarfish human form, elephantine head, 

pot-belly, serpentine sacred” thread and last, thotgh not the least, the - 
ignoble rat as the precious charger—would seem to be a combination . 
of absurdities unattainable in any living work of art. Not orfly this. 
The Sdstras have an even greater task for . the votaries of art. They 
enjoin various forms for an image of Ganesa, no barring aven, several 
dancing forms. And, it can be well presufned, that when this 
, clephantine lord of obstacles (Vighnesvara as he is familiarly called) 
takes the fancy of enjoying a dance, veril S piles almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to the artist aspiring fon) suécessi@ delineation ol 
this divine pastime. 

In Eastern India, especially jin ` Bengal, the images of: the ait 
Ganega are rather common. The most successful specimens, come 
from Bengal. This fact shows that inspite of thywdds and obstacles 
the Bengal artists did not hesitate to take up thi Ather bold theme 
of a dancing elephantine god, and it*goes to their crqdit that in most of 
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ihese images the thémdfhas bee} wonderfully translated ‘in stone. T 
»bstacles have been ovércome, the odds ‘have been harmonised into 
dleasing works of art, full of life, actién ani rhythm of the dance, 
‘hough ‘not a single gf the uncouth efements, which the Sastras enjoin, 
ano haan slemingted. All such elements are there, but no longer as 
s, rather as helpful and necessary factors, contributing to the 
Yarm grace, rhythm and vitality of the figure, which the 
his genius, has achieved through a dwarlish form, a pot- 


he e head. . 
jan cag rije Ganapati) is a favourite theme in 


South-Lndjan texts on ilpasdstras. But the actual images that are 
met with in Southern India are not of much merit, as compared to 
those in Bengal am Eastern India. The Scuth-Indian sculptors have 
lavished all their genius» and attention on ihat grand conception of 
Siva as Nataraja, ‘‘ the Lord of the Darcsrs,’’ and their complete 
mastery of the rhythmic movement of the dance is fully evident not 
only in so many bronze figures in the round, but also in the remarkable 
relief sculptures at Ellora, Blephanta, etc. But their efforts to give 
shape to the idea of Ganega as the dancer ar2 lacking in life and action, 
it may be, because of their AN master the difficult problem of 
harmonising the absurd elemente in the zomposition qf an icon of 
Ganeéa into a rhythmic dance-form. In this respect the artists of 
Eastern India appear to* be more successful and their achievements 
perhaps greater, 

The dancing Ganega,.we have already suid, is a fairly popular 
theme ,in the Eastern Indian school of sculpture, “i. e., the Pala school 
(c. 800-1200 A.D.)}, which had its zone m Bengal and Bihar. A 
number of, sueh smages.hdve been preserved in the various museums, 
such as the India Museum, Calcutta, zhe Patna Museum, the 
Museum ‘of the Varendra Research Socisty, Rajshahi, the British 
Museum, ete., while numbers of them can still be seen lying scattereds 
ihroughout t ae Gs of” Mese two sister provinces. Let us 
lustrate hére Wree spectmefs as vepresentatives of the type. Two of 
hem are’ now reserved in the Museum of the Varendra Research 
Society, Rejshahi, while the third, happily a most perfect one, is now 
being” i. "Y in the house of Babu Erishnakinkar Bhattacharyya 
of Dinajpur. * fyi tbe pot-bellied god is seen dancing *on a full- 
ylown lotus s af. the centre,of the pedestal, between, two female 
nusicians, on eitifer sie, who keep time with the help of .a pair of 
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t 
cymbals and as drum. The carrier, he idstfitvafit rat, is usually 
shown below on one side of the pedestal looking Jap and enjoying the 
divine impulse. The third specimen reproduced here, however, ~! 
represents a welcome yariation in ‘the ‘usual type and here we find the 
god dancing on the slender back of his mount, which btnds down under 
the elephantine weight of its master. The god is shown with =- 
six or eight hands. Of the main pair the right is held in abri: 
(pose of grantirtg security), while the corresponding left is stre 
outwards, or swings.across the body in what is known as jee guja 
The other hands are evenly and symmetrical] y Deposed, carryin 
- usual attributes of Ganega, such as danta (tusk), gksamalg (rosary), 
` parasu (axe), mūlaka (radish), modakapdtra (cup of sweetmeats), 
sarpa (snake), etc. The elephantine head, crowned’ by a pyramid of 
matted locks, is shown with only one tusk, as B enjoined by’ the texts, 
and the proboscis is turned to one side. The god exhibits all the usual 
rnaments, such as the nipura (tinkling anklet), the mekhald with 
the katisitr: (girdle with pendant), the valaya (bracelet) and the keyira 
rnlet). ` snake passes round his body as the sacred thread, but it 
falls rather short in cqmparison with his distended belly. The back 
slab of such an image is, as a rulgf sparsely decorated, possibly with a 
view to emphasise the life ard beauty to be noticed in the main motif. 
Such are the images we have chosen for this theme. Some 
critics would call the type hideous and grotesque. Some would shrink 
from if as a monstrous shape unsuitable for any highér frm of 
aesthetic representation. To this class of „critics the multiplication 
of limbs or heads or the addition of any animal element is in itself a very 
grave defect. In short, their allegations resolve into the complaint 
that Indian art is not always representatjve, t.e., they.are, not true 
to natyre. The gods, we should remember, ‘elong to ‘a world of 
their own,’ which is ‘other than the one we are f4miliar with.’ What- 
ever in a work of art is ostensively representative must be judged 
according to the logic of the world “it ee 4 that world 
be no other than the idea world vf the sidRan#® and dh}dn@mantrams— 
It ig no criticism hence of an Indian icon to poft out that we 
know of no human being withe more than two ayms or one head or 
with an elephant’s head. This summary treatment is however ,a 
mere anes of the question. Apart from it, We, hail try to show 
that, inspite, of all its so-called defects, this partic ia type alae 
the recognised standards of the artists and the corfndis eurs. 
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“ Leonardo’ sfs at the gure is most worthy of praise which 

by its action best expfesses the passion thas animates it.’’? In other 
words, a work of art is great in so far as it:s a clear and impassioned 
a ‘`n of its subject-matter. * Let us see how far our images 
his tegt. The theme here is the dance, the dancer is the 

ne god, (ranapati. The substance of this dance, we shall ` 

see, Js given in these images in a few rhythmic, yet sensitive, 

its. The Jord dances, dances ca the back of his mount, 

ne qf music gf two female musicians on bis two sides. "The 

d plump leks, the distended belly, the elephantine head and 

ignoble carrier are all enlinked an enlaced in terms of the ' 

dance. The figure is poised upon one foot, in the bent ankle ` 

| is comsentrated firm strength. The other limb moves with 

Lue jugung sound of the anklet, rather easily and gracefully, to keep 
the balance, and in this it takes a momentary pause when the toe 
sofily touches the ground. The two normal arms keep in the decisive 
bends of their mudra@se-the left either forcibly stretched outwards 
or gracefully swinging across the breast (gajatasta), the right held up 
granting security - (abhaya)—no symbol and no attribute, but a 
powerful rhythm,. which glides Wom arm to arm. The other arms 
—each with its own gesture and its dwn expression—are but one 
outburst of divine energy. Many arms are no ‘ additional members.’ 
Not only equally possible in its connection with the body, each arm 
has ifs proper place in the general scheme. But for these ‘added 
elements’ the whole whirl of the dance, so remarkably suggested, 
would have been lost. They are no longer the “hands of a dancing 
figure. They. visualise the dance itself. The distended belly 
and even the elephantine, head experience the infinite joy of the 
dance, sò well expressed by their easy and graceful bengs, the 
proboscis itself alae to one side in rhythmic symphony. We 
cannot ‘eliminabe anything from the conception that would seriously 
mar thé pecdWiar beaut of the imafe—not even the humble carrier, 
“which, inf dife rene Sn upraiséd tail but with the body bending 
down “under Ye tremendous weight -of she lord, dances in egstatic 
joy looking up Wjstfully at the faces of its master, deep in the . joys 
of bis own ` 






i ` é j e e 
. . 
Joomaraswamy, A K., The Danze of Siva, p. 68. 
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Sich is the dance of Ganeéga executed in eer by. Hastern Indian 
artists. The idea is new and the conteption Bold; and he, who has 
been able to harmonise this seemingly impossible ‘theme into a graceful 
work of art is surely a true artist. ,The whole figure, as we notice ` 
in these images, is of rare charm in its rhythmig pose and-gesture. 
The whole composition is under the control of an- aninfating impulse 
that induces the dance, and it has been so clearly expressed bym 
happily balanced, movements. The artist has beên ® able to put} 
remarkable life and reality to the theme, which, in spite of the addgd 
and absurd elements, is wonderfully orgamic, not with regard to th 
physical only, but organic as a spiritual embodiment. No part of thë 
whole is at war with one another; nothing in that form is febellious 
or jarring. The seeming opposites have heen blended gnd harmonised, 
and, ‘‘the matching of opposites produces the tracrhythm of Kife.’?? 


1 Romain Rolland, Foreword to Coomaraawamy’s The Dance of Siva, p. iii. 
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CURRENCY EVENTS* DURING THE 
. « DEPRESSION (J). 


Dr. J. C. BINHA, M.A., Ph.D. © 
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F twọ chief events of Indian currency during the last ecorfomic 
depression were the linking of the rupee with sterling and gold 
"exports from India. ‘The policy of silver sales by the Government of 
India, afthough i inaugurated long before the depression, even before the 
pre-depression g¢risis, Became important with the return of redundant 
rupees from cireulatiem, during the course of the depression, and the 
disposal by Government of India will be examined before we discuss 
the two chief events of the depression. 


e . 


SILVER SALES AND THEIR EFFECTS. ' 
` a 
The Hilton Young Commissionyightly cbserved that silver reserves 
were ordinarily ou$ of plate inea gold “standard syste and had re- 
commended that the silver holding in the Paper Currency Reserve 
should during a transitional period of 10 yeazs be reduced to 25 crores 
only? ° 
Following this recommendation, the Government of India began 
their silver sale as early as 1927. At first the sale was confined to the 
Government stock of uncoined fine silver bars but later on rupees were 
melted apd sold-in the forn of bars. With tue deepening of the course 
of the dépression, more and more rupees began to return to Govern- 
ment and silver sald went on apace. ` 
Partly, as & revenue measure, pirtly’ to support the price obtained 
from the sale of, melted rupees, “and partly “ to increase the value 
“of the silter ‘holdings of the Endiaħ people,” the Indian budget for 
1930-81 provided for the reimposition of the import duty on silver which 
had beén disco¥tinned in 1920. e The duty was fixed at 4 annas per 
ounee (Troy), effective from March 1, 1930, while an excise duty of the 
same amoutt'wag imposed on Indian prodcction of silver, with effect 
from March 17, 1930. The duty was further raised to *74 annas per 
ounce (Troy) b the > emergency budget in September, 1931, but was 
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subsequently refluced first to 5 annas gnd ther td 2 annas per oz: 


` The budget for 1937-88 again raised it to 3 annas. 


Such sale by the Government of Tadia had a depressing effect on 
the world price of silver.” Almost the only positive achievement of the 
World Economic Conference of 1933, was the silver agreement entered 
into in July, 1933 by India and certain other countries having silver 
interests. Under this agreement the Government of India hgreed not 
to sall more than 140 million fine ounces'of silver during the four years / 
beginning from lst January, 1934, ie, an average of 35 millios 
fine ounces a year, subject to a maximum disposal of 50 milliot ounces 
in any year. The total quantity of silver sold by the Government of 
India from the beginning of their operations up to 31s March, 1935, 
amounted to 228 million fine ounces. ‘aie: i 

The great bulk of this silver, amounting to some 211 million 
ounces, was exported on Government account, mainly to the United 
Kingdom during the period. This will be clear from Table I given 
over-leaf. ; 

The table is otherwise intertsting, It shows that India Which 
is normally a silver-importing country, was transformed ot ex- 
porter of silver with effect from fhe year, 1981-32. It may also be 
noted that in Spite of the depression, the net import of silver into India 
in 1930-31 was higher in value than in 1928-29 and in 1929-30. The 
reason, as suggested by Prof. Gregory, is that the fall jm thegold 
value of silver in 1930-31 was greater than that of Ididian commodities 
in general. It was net therefore surprising that our consumption of 
silver increased during the year. But in 1931-32, our import of silver 
dropped by about Rupees 9 crores. Apart from the-seyerity of the 
depression, the increase in the Indian import duty on silver, combined 
with a rige in its price, was responsible for this dqcline. The ready 
price of bar silver in London per ounce standard which was 13d. in 
September, 1931 rose to 173d. in October and ‘213d. im November 


next. This rise in the price of siļver was acceleratéd by-tlee silver 
- . a 


. 


1 ‘The only important exception was the export in 1983-34. Thaftotal export of silver 
on Government account during the year was 50°9 million oz., out of,» hich 29°% million oz. 
went to the United Kingdom ang 21°6 million oz. to tle U. 8, A. The laiter was utilised bye 
the Briish Government in making part payment of tbe War D bå to the United States 
Government. Thifis tbe reason why the maximum of 50 million of was aliowed to be 
exceeded this year, @1t may be noted here that any silver for tae purpese of payme tof War 
Debt to the U. S. A eGovernment was excluded from “the scope of theag gement. sublect only 
to this limit that the total sale from India during the four years should vot exceed 175 million 
fine oz. > 
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policy ? inaugurated by the U S.A. Government, in 1983. There was 
a farther decline in the impoft and a corresponding increase in our 
export of silver, specially of Government account, with effect from - 
the year 1933-34. From: the beginning of the year,1936, the price of 
silver has, on the whole, remained fairly steady at°gbout 20d. an 
oz., with the result*that the outflow from India has diminished while 
the inflow has increased. In fact, the value of the .get import of 
silver into India if 1926-87 pratically reached the level of 1927-28. 

The year 1931-32 during which India was, for the first timé during ¢ 
the present century, a net exporter of silver in the world market, proved 
to be a critical one in the history of Indian curréncy. The, collapse 
of prices and serious decline in trade created a very difficult situation 
for Government finance, both central and provincial? The budget of 
the Central Goveriment for 1931-32 was estimated to provide a surplus 
of Rs. 81 lakhs but in spite of a 10 p.c. emergency cut in the salary 
of Government servants and a supplementary budget imposing new and 
increased taxation, the year closéd with an actual deficit of Rs. 11°75 
crores. o 


e I ° 
EXCHANGE @RISIS DURING,THE FIRST HALF OF 1931-32, 


From the point of view of currency and exchange, the year may 
be divided into two distinct periods—(a) from April to September 
and (b) from October to March next. Throughout the ferst Beriod, 
the exchange position was quite serious. The closing rate of exchange 
for the preceding year was Is. 513d. That rate continued to rule in 
the market with slight variation during April and May. Large offers 
of treasury bills at high rates kept the exchange rate fyom falling to 
the lowgr gold point. During the period April 1 to Octobers24, 1931, 
there was no remittance to the Secretary of State , for India in Council 
by means of purchases of sterling in India, but £ 23,047,804 was trans- 
ferred to the Home Treasury from “the Gold Standard Rerberve in 


° m e. e . se 
2 By a preclamation issued on December 21, 1988, the U.S.A. ratified fhe Silver 
Agreement in London by which it undertook until 1987, to absorb annuglly not less than 24.4 
million ounces of silver. Though the purchawe was confined to sily% mined in the U.S.A., 
it had a stimulating effect on the world price of silver. The Silver Purchasé Act, passed 
in June, 1931, was of more importance. Tt directed the Secretary of the Treasury in the U.S.A. 
to purchase (b.¢ at his discretion) silver at home and abroad antil -ityequalled in value 
one-third of the gmonetary stocks of gold held by the Treasury or *unth the market price 
of silver should reach $ 1'29 an ource. The London price of silver which was 19°4d. in May, 
1984, rose to 24'S. by the end of the year. In May, 1985, it wa¢33°7d. Then it began to 
fall and reached-19°7d. in March, 1986. (Report on Current Economie Conditions, Memorandum, 

No. 62, Royal Economic Society.) 
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England, against gala. třansfðrred ` in India from the Paper Currency 
Reserve to the Gold Standard ‘Reserve. « ‘These deflationary measures 

. for keeping up the exchange rate proved futile. The position became 
distinctly worse at the end of May With the ccmparative failure of the 
Indian sterling foan in London. From the beginning of June, the 
Government began to sell reverse councils to whi up the exchange 
rate. Then came the announcement of the British Premier on the 
27th of June, assuring us of the support, i? necessary of the British 

y Governments for maintaining our currency ands credit. This had a 
salutary effect on the rupee- sterling rate which rose fo Is 54 43d, on 
the 13th pf July.. 'Fhis improvement was, Lowever, temporary, for 
the exchange rate sagged to Js. 53d. i.e., just below the gold export 
point, on the Q1stof July. This was mainly de to financial stringency 
in Great Britain and Central Europe. Investment in Indian treasury 
bills on foreign account ceased and there was a tendency to bring 
back the funds which had already been invested in India. Throughout 
the months of August and September, tthe rupee-sterling rate remained 
just below the gold export point. Altogether, reverse councils worth 
£ 14 millions were sold by Governnent during the four months from 
June to September. x e 


e 
SUSPENSION OF GOLD STANDARD IN ENGLAND. 


Ad this critical juncture, Government of India received on the 
morning of September 21, 1931, the information that British Govern- 
ment had decided to suspend the gold standard. This would bave 
produted a serious financial crisis in India, for oar position was then 
very vulnerable and that for two reasons, each equally grave. In the 
first placé, our gold and Sterling securities in Paper Currency and 
Gold Standard Reserves amounted on tbat date only to Rs. 57°82 
crores against a, note issue of some Rs. 146 crores. Secondly, our 
floating ~ debt ein the shape of Indéan Treasury Bills (with the public 

-and in the -Paper* Currengy Reserve) was then as much as Rs. 80°78 
crores. 9 This entire amount together with Re. 20 crores worth of 


short term debt, ger due to mature within the next twelve months. 
; ; 


Nisus ADOPTED BY INDIAN GOVEENMENT, 


Three measures were ymmedaately taken on the 21st of September 
* by our currency authorities—(1) the bank rate of the Imperial Bank 


` 
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was raised from 7 to 8 p.e. simultaneously with the rise in the Bank 
of England rate from 44 to 6°p.c., (2) Ordinance No. VI of 1981 was 
issued relieving Government from their obligation under the Currency 
Act of 1927 to sell gald or sterling, ‘and (8) the fhree days 22nd to 
24th September were declared public holidays under’the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. fhe second of these, was a purely temporary 
measure for taking stock of the situation. It severe the rupee both 
from gold and sterting and gave it freedom to drift on an unchartered 
sea—a freedom which lasted however onl y for three days. The decision 
to link the rupee to sterling at 1s. 6d. rate was announced by Govern- 
ment on the 24th of September. On the same day Ordinance VII of 
1931 was passed. It cancelled the Ordinance issued on September 21 
and limited sales of gold or sterling to finance requiréd by recognised 
banks for the following purposes :— ` 

(1) Normal trade requirements, excluding the import of gold or 
silver and the liquidation of the oversold exchange position of any 
bank in respect of any month subsequent tothe month in which the 
demand for gold or sterling might be made, (2) contracts completed 
before thg 2ist Septembar, and (3),reasonable personal and domestic 
purposes.”’ ° 

The system of exchange Siol introdticed by this Ordinance was 
meant to check the flight from the rupee. It was feared that Indians 
might lose confidence in the rupee which had been linked te a currency 
off-gold and might buy with it exchange on gold standard Countries. 
The fear however proved groundless. The Ordinance was therefore 
cancelled on the 30th January, 1932 and exchange contro] ceased from 
that date. l 

Thus, from September 25, 1931, India again passed on tæ sterling 
exchangg standard, a system which had been pronounced to be unsuit- 
able for India both by Babington Smith Committee and the Hilton 
Young Commission. The latter Commission had pointed out that “the 
system would have grave defects. The ‘si Iver, currency “would 
still be subject to the thréat «mpligd* a rise “in the 
price of silver. Were sterling once more to be cane from-gold, the 
rupee, being linked to sterling, would suffer q similar divorce., "Should 
sterling became heavily depreciated, Indian prices wotld have to follows 
sterling prices to whatever heights the latter might soar, “or, in the 
alternative, Ingia would have to absorbsome portion of such rise by 
raising her exchange.” All this is no doubt true, but was not the sitų- 
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ation in September, 193:2, quite different from. what was contemplated 
by the Hilton Young Commission ? What she Hilton Young Com- 

~ mission really wanted to guard against, was soaring price in India but 
that was exactly the thing which was desired ia September, 41931, if it 
could be attained, without making it more difficult for us to meet our 
foreign obligations. It is clear therefore that simply because the 
Hilton Young Commission condemned the sterling exchange standard 
iu 1926, there was no reason why it should be rejectéd in 1931 on that 

~ ground alons. A deeper analysis is required for accepting or rejecting 
‘it, z í 


The various Alternatives. 


‘ 
: . 


Four different courses were open to us on September 21, 1931: 


(1) To adhere to gold standard at 1s. 6d. (gold) rate, i.e, at the 
rate of 1 rupee-8'47 grains of fine gold. 

(4) To adhere to gold standard ât a rate lower than Is. 6d. (gold) 
rate. A . o 

(3) To go off gold standard but not to fink the rupee either to 
sterling or to any other currency. ‘s ý 

_ (4) To link tHe rupee fo stetling at Is. 62. rate. ° 

Was the first method really feasible and desirable ? For about a 
year before September, 1931, the rupee-sterling rate was at or near the 
gold export point.. In spite of deflationary measures, including sale of 
reverse councils, which ‘has already been discussed, the Government of 
India was finding it extremely difficult to maintain ls. 6d. (gold) rate. 
It was perhaps a God-send to Sir George Schuster that England went 
off the gold ‘standard. -It thay be pointed out that it is difficult for 
a debtor country like India to maintain tks gold standard,e without 
a sufficiently high reserve, especially under the abnormal conditions ` 
brought abot by the depression, „It should not be forgotten that our 


- - exports gonsist ofra few articles “ab ject to grezt variations in prices. 


For instance, of our total” export trade during 1930-31, raw cotton ` 
formed. 21°9 p.c., Jute (raw and manufactured) 20°30 p.c., grain, pulse 
and flour 13°55 p.c., tea 10°68 p. c? and seeds 8'10 p.c. Prof. Frank 
* Graham has, of course argued that the greatest ratio of gain from in- 
ternational trad will be obtained by the coursry which ¢ an secure all 
its imports by theexpors of one commodity ozly. But Brazil’s reliance 
upon one commodity, viz., coffee, has created serious difficulties in her. 
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foreign exchange market. In times of depression, the reliance upon a 
few exportable commodities, mékes it extremely difficult for a cduntry 
which is a debtor in the international capital market, to maintain the 
the gold standard. One should also remember how dangerously Jow 


the reserves of India were on September 21, 1981. R 


Even if we could have maintained 1s. 6d. (gold) rate, it would 
have meant very severe deflation of currency, especialhy im view of the 
gold mash in Europe which began after. England’s suspension of the 
gold standard. ,Sincé September 21, 1931, many central Banks in the 
West realised their foreign assets and imported gold, withthe result 
that the value of gold began to rise. ; s 


Most of the above arguments. are also gpplicable to the second 
course mentioned above. Moreover there isan additional difficulty. 
What would be the lower rate—Is. 5d. or 1s. 4d. or 1s. 8d. or any other 
rate? If ls. 4d. (gold) rate. i.e., 7°58 grains of fine gold per rupee, had 
been adopted, it would hardly have given any appreciable relief to 
Indian agriculturists. On the contrary, the ryot’s position would 
have changed for the worsd on account of subsequont deflation which 
even 1s. 4d. (gold) would have made ifevitable. 


Would it then “have been desirable „for us to follow „the third 
alternative, viz., to go of gold standard along with England but not 
to link the rupee to sterling or to any other currency ? There has been a 
wide-spread demand in the country for this course. It has bean argued 
that the rupee should have been” allowed to find its nétural level. But 
is there any ‘ natural ’ fevel for the rupee except its own bullion value ? 
It is not clear whether this demand for a ‘‘ free rupee not tied to*the 
chariot wheels of sterling ° really meant a return to silver standard or 
it was a plea for joining the race for exchange depreciation. ‘In any 
case, under the abnormal conditions of September, 1931, the so- called 
‘* free rupee ° would have made our exchange market the play-ground 
of speculators and we would haveehad a highly unstable exchange 
with probably a downward trend. But the, benefit expected to be- .. 
derived from this weakening òf exchange would have proved illusery. 

Under the special circumstangs of India wher foreign trade 
forms a small proportion of her total trade, it was unlikely that Indian | 
prices in general would have risen pari passu with the depveciation of 
exchange. Ort the other hand, there was a dang er that India’s exports 
might have been penalised by foreigners, j 
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Thus the jinking of the rupee ee sterling was tht only smasiicable 
coursé open to us in September, 1931. °It gave us the advantage of a 
regulated inflation along with sterling. Tt may be noted here that the 
moderate inflation of 1927 could “not be kept under control even in a 
country like America where the banking system is far better organized 
than in India. Any attempt to initiate a major inflation in India, by 
letting exchagge ‘‘ go hang ” could have ended only in disaster. 


SHORT PERIOD AND Long PERIOD VIEWS on STERLING 
. EXCHANGE STANDARD. 

Though the adoption of sterling exchange standard was the only 
practicable course for fisin September, 1931, it by no means follows, 
that the rupee ‘should be permanently tied tc sterling unless the latter 
approximates to the international standard. It is true that sterling 

‘now claims allegiance from a larger number of countries than the 
almighty dollar, for wot only the whole of the British Empire but 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Argentina+also belong to the sterling 
area. It is true that the latter wountries afs uot bound together in a 
rigid monetary union, it is equally rue thac the position of sterling in 
the Empire countries, was"constderably strengthened bye1935 with the 
completion of a chain of Central Banks. Tbe Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia was transformed intoa Central Bank during the period 
1924-1938, South Africa had a Reserve Bank of her own as early as 
1920. The.New Zealand Reserve Bank has been working from 1934 
and, Indian and Canadian Central Binks have been functioning from 
1935. The holding of “ English sterling ’' reserves, as provided in 
the amendment to. the Commonwealt? Bank Act passed in 
May, 1932, the obligation of New Zealand Reserve Bank to* buy and 
sell sterling, together with the provisions’ of the Indian Reserve 
Bank to hold ‘its reserve in gold or sterling, constitutes a defirtite 
legal basis for sterling exchange "standard. South Africa and Irish 

f ‘Free | Sfate are also dpérating such a standard. Canada alone, due 
to her close connection with the U.S.A., evidently desires that her 
Central Bank sXould operate gold® standard in the near future. This 

. wil be evident from the comparatively large-holding of gold in her 
reserve. On,thé 380th June, 1936, of the total reserye vf the Bank 
of Canada, 95 p.g. consisted of.gold coin and bullion. Though Canada 
is thus a doubtful vassal, the recent devaluation of the franc has 
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increased the nuber of adherents of the’ sterling exchange standard. 
Greece, Latvia and Turkey have all forsaken the French franc for 
British sterling. From the beginning of 1984, Japanese currency has , 
been practically linked to sterling at an average rate of 1s. -2d. per yen. 
In spite of this enlargement of the sterling area, the «linking of the 
rupee to sterling éor a period sufficiently long, spread over both 
depression and boom in a trade cycle, might give rise to some diffi- 
culties. For example, if sterling now begins to appreciate in terms of 
comrfodities and services, we shall have to deflate our currency in 
order to maintain our exchange rate, eve though we may be passing 
through a depression at the time. On the other hand, ` if- sterling 
depreciates during a period when there is a boom in India, she would 
have _to follow sterling prices to whatever heiglit the latter might go 
or in the alternative, she would bave to raise her rate of exchange. 
It is conceivable that neither of these might be to India’s advantage. 
But a study of the British monetary policy during the last five years 
shows that such fears are not of any practical importance, at least 
in the near future. Thusin April, 1937, when it was apprehended 
that trade recovery in india might be retarded by an appreciation of 
sterling to which the rupee had been linked, Mr. Chamberlain assured 
the House of Commons that the British Goyernment had no intention 
of checking the rise in commodity prices in Engana by raising the 


value of sterling in terms of gold. ` 
e e 
a” Ld e 
Bounty on Imports from England ? g 


Two arguments have been advanced by some critics „Who admit 
that the linking of the rupee to sterling was an evil necessity when 
the financial crisis broke out in September, 1931, but they are of 
opinion that *‘ the fetish of stability in terms of sterling,’ has outlived 
its usefulness. Their argument isethat this has givene England a 
preference in Indian import trade. .But jt is npt. realised by euah critics: 
that linking or no linking, so Tong as sterling was depreciating in terms 
of gold, England would have this preference in our import trade as 
compared with gold standard countries. The case of’ apan isan jn- 
stance in poing. India did not link her currency with the yen but” 
Japan nevertheless enjoyed an advantage in her exports" to India as 


well as to other countries. 
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Was Gold Export due to link with Sterling ? 


The other argument is that the linking of the rupee in terms of 
sterling, has been yesponsible for gold export from India. As against 
this, it has begh pointed out that even if we had not linked our 
currency to.sterling but had merely been off gold§ the yellow metal 
would have Ieft the country. This is not wholly true. For, it must be 
recognised that the linking of the rupee with °sterling, made it 
possible for gold to be exported, even if there wasea very small margin 
between sterling and rupee prices of gold. Had there been no linking 
between, the depreciated rupee and depreciated sterling, the margin 
should have been much wider, to cover the exira risks due to instability 
of the exchangé rate. «Thus the condemnation of the linking of the 
rupee to the sterling hinges on the validity of the contention that gold 
export was prejudicial to India’s interest—a question which must 
now be examined. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL FILM 


HEIKH IFTEKHAR Rasoov. 


e 

THE main purpose of educational films is, and always will be, to get 
through the ambiguity of verbal description right tothe thing in itself. 
In fact itis used asa window onthe world. For this use it is helped by 
the fact that a ‘rea] photograph’ possesses, as no pictur b8wever accurate 
can possibly possess, a certain mental sepse ofreality. Over and above 
such accidental properties the very nature of the film, which demands 
selection and definite ordering of the material in time, allows us, by editing 
and pictorial composition, to super-impose on the ‘reality’ a formal structure 
of abstract relations (‘above,’ ‘below,’ ‘before,’ ‘after,’ ete}. It isstherefore 
possible to present certain facts andto marshal arguments without having 
resource, in the first instance, to the speken or written word. 

The editing methods of Kuleshoff, Hisensttin,. and Vertov, which 
have been criticised as over-intellectual, are of even greater importance to 
avoid the fact that a film, unlike a diagram, must have a definite beginning, 
middle, and end in time, and that is true of all its parts, Although a film 
produced by the usual methods, orginates from a sequence of pictures or 
diagrams on celluloid, itis not in ifself a sequenge of pictures or diagrams, 
but a sequence of processes or events. These can only be seen in a pre- 
determined order and» each for, only a limited and predetermined 
time. è ae 

To neglect this fundamental property of the film is to neglect the 
only way in which th8 film is superior to the blackboard. Even if current 
theories of film construction are regarded with suspicion, it faust be re- 
membered that these theories are based upon an actual fact, though they 
may be mistaken in interpretation. ‘Tle very nature of the film forces 
some kind of ‘constructive editing’ on the director, and if this is left to look 
after itself the results are appalling. A large amount of wasted ingenuity 
has gone to the making of films Which are of far less vale than the diagram 
from which they have bgen prepared. ` 

The difference between a diagram and a film is that the former is 
purely spatial, allowing only of what may be called a synoptic order, 
while a film must be temporal, allowing a very little spatial arrangement 
(by reason of the limits of the screen and of¢éhe time allowed for viewing 
it), but qapable ina very high degree of order in time. The diagram is 
synoptic, a synthesis ard therefore essentiaily static. ‘The film is a 
selective sequence, a process, and therefore essentially kinetic. Only 
extreme familarity can make it possible to view a film or anything else, 
like a symphony, that has the forntal’-structure of a film§ synoptically. 


When this can be done, the subject is comprehended i® a way jmpossible . 


by any means other than intense applicétion and powerful imagination. It 
is true that the last must be used in applying the knowledge obtained, but 
intense effort made in order to comprehend fundamentally simple argu- 
ments, like many in the ‘higher’ matKematics,is unjustified when it arises 
from the inadequacy of language to describe processes or &bstractions. * . 

It has been said above that the fundamental properttes of the film 
allow us to suger-impose on actually by selection, association, and contrast 
of senses, a logical argument not base% on language. , This is a unique 
power when employed on representational images, as photographs, but the 
non-representational applications are overlooked. A great deal of our 
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visual experience—dnd all visual experience :s the field of the film;—is 
non-representational or semi-representational. Such, fdr instance, are the 
alphabét, maps, traffi@signs, the signs of musie, chemistry, and mathe- ` 
. matics, the conventional signs and symbols of advertisements, and so 
on. The possibilities of typographical symbois have been recognised and 
applied by no artist gor educationalist, other thar Leibniz. 

The expressfon of argument without recourse to verbal language has 
been achieved In mathematical notation, but the signs of mathematics, 
though by no means arbitrary in the sense that shorthand symbols are 
arbitrary, are lggigal developments from arbitrary basic signs and symbols. 
Also, from the very nature of mathematics, they deal net with things, but 
with the abstract relations between things. . 

The existence of so highly developed a system tegether with the power 
inherent in the film, and the mental sense of reality of the photograph, 
suggest possibilities of which we have not yet touched the fringe. The 
abstract Pelations of mathematics might be translated into terms of processes 
to get over the difficulty that legitimate abstraction presents to students, 
and to provide a genuine, compreherfsion of the problem as opposed to the 
knowledge of haw to work it out. Again, the established signs of mathe- 
matics, and of otber brinches of knowledge, might be combined with 
representati nal images to form a method of visual argument far more 
powerful and less ambiguous than that shown in static applications such as 
‘pictorial statics.’ Finally, the signs of mathematics might themselves 
be operated kinetically and pictorially. This is by no means a fantastic 
proposal, as the origins of the operational calculus and the theory of sets, 
to say nothing of the concepts of reai and compleX numbers, have shown. 
These last two possibilities are fascinating, but, eas most users of education- 
al films have more to do with instruction than witk research, the method of 
using the film for straightforward mathematica] instruction will be looked 
into more closely. ° e 

First it must be made clear that there is ro a priori reason why an 
educational film should be projected in front of a class on a screen only. 
This will always be the usual way, but itis also possible for a student to 
run over a film by „himself, in conjunction with a text-book, just as he 
might a drawing or gramophone record. “This implies the existence ofa 
srnall hand-viewer which, since itis not requirec efor projection of a real 
image, can be made for a small sum. This shoulc not be a fatal blow toa 
logical development of the educational film. The illumination would be 
either the reflected light of the room, or a pccket torch bulb. All then that 
is requirefl i isa magnifier'and®the intermittent, mozion most of which are of 
mechanical complication, unnecessary for this job. 

‘This goes to prove that there are gigantic possibilities in the educational 
film which have not yet been realised, let alone explored. If too much 
emphasis has þeen put on mathematics, it is only because this is a subjevt 
of great interest, and also one in which representasion by visual means has 
reached ashigh standard after generations of evolution in practice. The 
film issa tool which makes it possible to use the same, o:lymore vivid, 
methods in other fields. The photograph makes it possible to introduce 
some form of reality, but it should nog be forgotten that the film is capable 
of reproducing any, visual event, not merely the visual events of nature, 
Tt must alsọ be remembered that the film isa process, not a diagram, 
Tf no mention, has been made of colour, sound and stereoscopy, it is 
because these cannot change the fundamental natu-e of the efilm, they can 
only alter the tone of the precesses® It is easy to quarrel with the montage 
experts, but at least they know what the film really is. . 


- SHORTHAND YESTERDAY. TODAY AND TOMORROW 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND—A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


M. A. Susparam 


1887-1987: A glorious century of proud progress—that” has been the 
histgry of the most popular and reliable system of Shorthand, the Pitman’s 
Shorthand, the phonographic system invented by Sir Isaac Pithhan. Itis a 
rather painful fact that of the legion of young men who take up the study 
of Shorthand not, to reflect for the moment an the glorious ignorance of 
those who indent on the services of the shorthand sctibe whoein many 
cases, are nct even aware thai there is, or can be, more than one sistem of 
shorthand, only a handful care to acquire a Knowledge of the historical 
evolution and other interesting aspects of the art “they practise.. Perhaps 
the occassion of a Centinary might excuse a few reflections on the subject 
as a sincere tribute from a humble practitioner. And what could bea 
better medium to record it than the Newspaper which undoubtedly has 
stood to gain the most by the art. Abler hands have paid warm tributes to 
the genius of Pitman’s system but b venture to point out that every story 
might bave as many view-points as a star, each point conveying the same 
message in its own way to different individuals, so that the story lost nothing 
by repetition. » a 

In tracing the history of shorthand one has to take as a starting point 
the age of the Hierogfyphics of esrly-Egypt which followed the gge of the 
rough pictures, drawings or diagrams. Many a writer*has suggested that 
in a sense Hieroglyphics constituted what was a system of shorthand com- 
pared with the clumsy picture writing out of which they grew. The 
picture represented something actual, something concrete; the hiergrlyph 
something abstract——an Idea. By grouping a number of these Mieroglyphics 
together it was possible to sugges a sequence of ideas and iu this way to 
record and communicate thought—the idea for which the si, ns stood. But 
it was not writing as itis understood today. Each sign represented some 
idea. They did not represent words. They were related to words only so 
far as spoken words might be associated with the ideas for which the signs 
stood. e t x 

The next great advances were made first, when symbols which ‘were 
evolved from the Hieroglyphic sigas were devised to represent the syllables 
of words, and later when the individual sigus of which words are composed 
came to be represented by separate characters or lefters. This, the 
greatest advance in the history of Spéech recording up to the appearance 
of Pitman’s Shorthand tok plage about §000 years ago. e It was 
then that writing in the true sense of the wurd—that is to say,ealpha- 
betic writing—began. That alphabet evolved in Ancient Egypt three 
thousand years before the time of Christ, is the ancestor of the A.B.C, 
alphabet. g g os : i 

All the authorities Ihave consulted agree that abbreviated systems of 
writing were practised in Ancient Rome and Greece more than two thou- 
sand years ago, but so imperfect were the systems that thousands of word 
signs had to be.committed to memory. Iis certain that-a kind of short- 
hand was in vogue among the Romans and it is recorded of Tiro, a slave 
in the service of Cicero, that his quick writing so pleased the great man 
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that the slave was made a freeman. It cannot te urged that the Romans 
used Shorthand as we*know it today; theirs was simply an abbreviated 
. form of longhand. 

In England, the first system of any consequence was called Characterieé 
“ The Art of Short,eSwift and Secret Writing by Character.” And the 
inventor was Dr? Timothy Bright. It was publ ished in 1588 and dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth. Our mutual friend William Shakegpeare, it is r: corded, 
was 24 years old at the time Timothy Bright’s system was published and 
it is an oft-debgted question whether some of the inaccuracies in the plays 
were or were not the result of bad shorthand transer pts, Two other 
systems of shorthand are often mentioned becausz of their literary associa- 
tions : one invented by Thgmas Shelton, and ‘the other by John 
Angell, It, is said that because Shelton was a Camb*idge man, his 
system found considerable favour and was used largely ar the Cambridge 
University, which’ perhaps may be baken as an uncommon refutation ‘of 
the proverb that “a prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country.” 

This -system has a strong claim to remembrance, in that it is the 
system by which Pepys wrote his diary. A question is sometimes raised 
whether the diary would have been written at all if Pepys had not known 
Shorthand. Certainly the person who transzribed the notes of the 
diary, whatever his name, deserves a whole page in the world’s book of 
memory. 

Angell’s system was published in 1758 and this time Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was interested in it, and P believe * ractisedit. Yet another 

system was invented by John Bytom, in whose favour an Act of Parliament 
was actually passed securing to him (in 1742) © tke sole right of publishing 
and teachiag the method of shorthand invented by him.” We learn that 
among his pupils.wete Horace Walpole and Gibbon the Histoman. There 
was also one Lord Chesterfield among his pupils. One wondered whether 
that was the Lord who wrote those interminable -etters to his unfortunate 
son that sg many of us have looked at and so few had read. If so, I am 
afraid that Lord Chesterfield must have begn one sf those who suffered from 
over-indulgence in the fruits of stenography. Jobn Byrom was an M.A. of 
the Cambridge University, a Fellow of the Royal Soeiety, and author of a 
few volumes of verse and other works. 

Two more modern systems of shorthand are the Gurney system. produced 
by Thomas Gyrney in 1750,and that of Samuel Taylor first published in 
1786. Gfurney was the firt Shorthand writer to be appointed to the 
Old Bailey—the Great Criminal Court in London—and later to tha Houses 
of Parliament. I have read that this parliarhentary appointment has 
remained in the þands of his descendants ever since, though we are told 
that the present Gurney staff are all practically Pitman writers. Į have 
also read that Charles Dickens was’ a Gurney writer. Reference is at 
times mate to the system-called Masones, published in 1682 of which it may 
be said that Sir Isaac Pitman himself sa:d that it was superior 
to any that had preceded it. It is interesting to nate that as early as 1780 
- the Morning Chronicle organized a gorps of reporters, from which time 
stenography was studied for professional purposes. 

*  Taylorp system was in use when Isaac Pitman was a boy. Ib was 
Harding’s version bf Taylor’s system that he learned first sand practised 
until he invented his wn. Sir Isaac Pitman was born at Trowbridge in 
1813, in humble surroundings, ong of a family of eleven ehildren, seven 
brothers and four sisters, His father, Samuel Pitman, a handloom weaver 
by trade and overseer in a cloth factory, was a man of sincere convictions 
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and generous sympathies and young Isaac mut have inherited a large part 
of the parental characteristics. The education Isaac received was of a very 
meagre kind and all his future improvement was the” direct result òf his 
indefatigable exertions. Beginning life as a clerk in a cloth factory he was 
soon after trained for the teacher’s profession. A man of strong religious 
convictions, his services Were dispensed with by his employers owing to 
certain differences of opinion. He started then a school of hig own in 1887 
and one of the subjecés he taught was Shorthand, the system being that 
of Taylor. It appears however that Taylor’s system soon failed to satisfy 
him and he conceived the idea of making it available ine aemore concise 
form at a much tower cost. It maybe interesting to note that the first 
edition of Taylor was published at a guinea’; Gurney was sold at. half a 
guinea. He set bo work and prepared a small book which he sent to Mr. 
Bagster, a well-known publisher of his early aquaintance. Foxtunately—I 
use the word designedly—Mr. Bagster showed it td a reporter in order to get 
his opinion as to its merits. In returning the manuscript the reportér said: 
"€ The system Mr. Pitman bas sent you is already,in the market. If he 
will compile a new system, I think he will be more jkely to succeed in his 
object to popularise shorthand; there will be novelty about it. This 
opinion was in due course communicated to the compiler who straightaway 
resolved to act upon the suggestion and after months of unceasing toil 
produced a complete manuscript copy of the first edition of the now famous 
Pitman system. It was forwarded to Mr. Bagster in November, and on 
the 27th of that month it modestfy presented “itself to the world in 
the form of a little four penny book, entitled, ‘‘ Stenrgraphic Sound- 
hand.” It consisted of 12 pages} 84 ip. by 5 in., and contained two 
plates. Sir Isaac Pitman pr&bably owed ‘much of his success to his love 
of accuracy. He was got content to pass over any word the pronunciation 
of which he was not absolutely súre., It was the study of «Walker's 
Dictionary, made at about the age of seventeen. especialfy the Introduction 
to the Dictionary, that determined the literary bent of his subsequent life, 
“ Ho there saw for the first time a scientific classification of the sounds of 
the language, and their relations to each other. There too, he moge clearly 
discovered the defects and redundancies of the common alphabet, and 
the glaring inconsistencies and absurdities of the current orthography 
on which he was destined in after years to make so determined an 
onslaught.” The Phonographic Teacher published in 1864 (11th Edition) 
contains a very uncommon foreword written by one Henry Sutton. He 
says: e eva 

“Our living flocks of thoughts need no’ longer trudge it slawly and 
wearily dewn the pen and glong the paper, hindering each other as they 
struggle through the strait* gate of the old handwriting. Our troops of 
feelings need no more crawl as snails crawl to their statipn on the page ; 
regiment after regiment may now tot. briskly forward, to Gill paragraph 
after paragraph: and writing, once a trouble, is now,at breathing-ease. 


Our kind and living thoughts, warm amd transparent, liquid as melfed from ~’ 


the hot heart, shall no longer grow opaque and freeze with a tedious 
dribbling from the pen ; but the whole soul may now pour itself forth ina 
sweet shower of words. Phonotype and phonography will be of a use in the 
world not dreamed of, but by a few. Aye, and shake yous heads as ye will, 
they will uproot the old spelling; they will yet triumph over the absurdities ° 
of the dead age)” yg 

Whoever *Mr. Sutton was, he, was indeed a prophet. I 
wonder, did even “the few’’ of whom he writes, ever visualise the 
writing of their cherised Phonograhpy at over 800 words a minute? I doubt 
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if even the greatest enthusiast of them all ever dreamed that a ‘woman’s 
hand would wield the pen in a wild sweep almost awe-inspiring in the 
highest speed ever achieved in Shorthand at any time. 


In studying the history of Shorthand from 2588 one is struck by the 
permanence of Phonography. Yetit is not alsogether surprising because 
the system hasa definite and scientific basis. By permanence, I do not 
‘mean changel&ssness, for we know from the 15th Novgmber, 1887 when the 
first edition of the system was made available to the publie right up to bis 
retirement Isaac Pitman was always seeking to improve it. So infectious 
had been his ¢nthusiasm that even after he had withdrawn from the arena 
there were not lacking those whose brains and abilities were available to 
carry on the work to better it almost ‘ every day in every way’ and so keep 
‘pace with the demand for more and more rapid shorthanfl writing which 
the increasing use of the.Typewriter necessitated. Successive editions were 
issued embodying the improvements and alterations suggested by experi- 
enced writers. In 1887 the first International Shorthand Congress was held 
in London and was presided over by Lord Rosetery. “His address was a 
brilliantand masterly composition and eloquently enforced the importance 
of the cultivation of shorthand not only for profassional and literary pur- 
poses but for the ordinary affairs of life.” He inquired how, if by any 
autocratic power shorthand were to be suspended throughout the world for a 
week, the universe could possibly get on during the interval. He said, 
‘In these days of rigideand anxious competiticn in commercial matters 
we must make it understood by all growing lads that a knowledge of short- 
hand is indispensable to a mercantile career, and We must also bring this 
fact home to all who aspire *to- secretarial eard clerical posts.” In the 
succeeding years the national importance of Pitman’s invention and its 
potentialities had come to be appreciated to such an extent tbat in 1894 
on the recommendation of Lord Rosebery the late Queen Victoria conferred 
on him the honour of Knighthood. The news of his death in 1897 
evoked profound sorrow throughout the phonographic world and the world at 
large. 


eo 

What about ofher present-day systems of shorthand ? Do they meet 
any need that Pitman’s cannot equally or better satisfy? I think not. 
In England alone during a period of 235 years preceding the invention of 
Phonography, no less than 201 systems were published and since then 
nearly 300 more have been put on the market. Lord Rosebery who pre- 
sided at the International Shorthand Congress in London declared that it 
was almpst a relief to feel tat one was utterly igrorant of each and all of 
these methods. As one authority on the subject of modern times says: 
‘‘ The knowledge so hastily acquired of certain fon-Pitmanic systems oan 
hardly be perfect and is liable to collapse when put to test under rigorous 
conditions...,.Pitman’s Shorthand gn the other hand is built up on a 
scientific basis, and is, therefore, a sound and enduring edifice that can 
brave arsy dtmospheric pressure.’; œ 


Pt would appear from a study of the history of shorthand that it was never: - 
in the past, as it was in India at the present day, confined to a particular 
profession. And yet in India in the year of grace 1987 it still remained the 
„Close preserve of a limited profession who found themselves compelled 

because off their limited number to attain a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the whole range of human knowledge which, 2f course, would be quite 
unnecessary except to a few repaogters. It really was, as rgmarked by Sir 
Charls Todhunter, ‘‘ as if {hey made arithmetic a water-tight profession and 
required every scientist, commercial man, teacher, tailor, soldier, apothe- 
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cary or thief to gend for an arithmetician whenever he wanted to do 
a sum.’ s 

And what about the Shorihand of tomorrow? Parents sometimes 
ask: “Isit not waste of money to have our children taught Shorthand 
now, since mechanical invantions threaten fo destroy its usefulness 2” T can 
do no better than quote a message from the late Mr. J.° Hynes expressing 
his opinion on the subject. 

‘‘T donot hesit&te to prophesy that when the vast aT of the 
present generation have left this world and have begun to study astro- 
nomy beyond the stars, Pitman’s Shorthand will be taught'arti learned and 
practiged notwithstanding the introduction of mechanical methods of record- 
ing the spoken word at considerable speed. The mechanical shorthand 
writer is a wonderful contrivance; but you will see that it is useless without 
the human operator....... I have very little fear of the introduction of these 
machines. They are machines, and I suppose that the parfect mgchine of 
any kind has yet to be invented. Well, there is my prophesy, and I think 
you will agree with it.” 

Tt is the concluding sentences that interest me, "They are machines 
and I suppose that the perfect machine of any king has yét to be invent- 
ed...” Even if such inventions should come about, there is safety in the 
fact that few would care to have their statements taken down straight off 
without an opportunity fo unsay and wipe out part of what had already 
been dictated. Most of those who „have occasion for dictation to steno- 
graphers are in many cases awful examples, what with their ungrammatical 
English, split infinitives and other vagaries of style, varieties of accent, 
humming and hesitations, etg. While a stenographer might accept correc- 
tions and agree to cover up errors and not unoften even better the original, 
the machine will admit neither excuse,nor correc tion and expose both ori- 
ginal error and subsequent correétion in a marner no t always to the credit 
or advantage of the boastful dictator. 

There was bound to come in the more distant future a time when the 
world would be swallowed up in an infinite oceahof universal shorthand. 
And when this time came it would be truly said of the assoeiatidn of 
the practitioners of the art in Shalsespeare’s words that “nothing in its life 
became it like the leaving of it.” - 





At Home and Abroad 


e 
Trish Free State and Italy i ; a 


Mr. De Waleta’s Government recognises the Trahan conquest of Abyssi- 
nia, but not General Franco’s Government in Soain, according to replies 
recently given in the Dail by Mr De Valera. . . 


Italy and League . 


Signor Mussolini announced that Italy was leaving the League of 
Nations. The announcement was made from the baleony of Palazzo Vene- 
zia to a cheering crowd of 100,000. 


Tt is argued that Italy is leaving the League to unite herself more 
closely with Germany and Japan, and that Signor Mussolini is possibly 
thinking of a new grouping of nations of which jhe Anti-Communist Pact 
will be the nucleus. Many Italians foresee a rew order in the Danube 
Valley. 


Naval Expansion in Europe 
e 


By 1941, the German fidet will have increased by 25 per cent., the 
British fleet by 83 per cent., the Italian fleet by 32 per cent. and the French 
by only 6 per cent. 

These figures are redched by the Rapporteur of French Estimates 
which thé Chamber will discuss in the next few days. 

The rapporteuf points out that wlfile the "Preach Army "Estimates 
for 1988 are 1179 million Francs higher than those of 1987 and the Air 
Estimates are 810 million francs higher, the Naval Estimates are 189 
million francs lower. 

The British Admiralty’s announcement that tne new construction for 
1937-39 will mount to 231,Q00 tons or six times more than the previous 
years is ¢mphasised by the rapporteur. 


Protsional Cost. for China 
e 
The ee of a new provisional Government of Chinese Republic at 
Peking to replace the Nanking Gevernment is desezibed in a proclamation 
read at Peking. 

It states that the new administration aims, firstly, at the abolition of 
one party polities; secondly, absoltite resistance against communism; 
thirdly, promotiozt of friendly relations with neighbouring countries for the 
furtherance’ of Eagt Asiatic moral doctrines and fourthly, the development 

of industries. - 3 

East Hopei aulonomous Government is reported to Have decided to 
join the new Government while Shansi Honan and North Shantung auto 
nomous governments are expected to participate ir the near future. 
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In addition, ft is forecast, the administration in future will extend ils 
influence to the whole of North China and possibly Yetnste area. 

The Provisional Government of the Republic -of China with Peiping . 
renamed as Peking as capital was inaugurated at Peking. The five colour 
flag, which is old national flag of the Republic has replased | the flag of the 
Nonking Government. 


China's New Constitution ` , . œ 

¥t is stated in well-informed quarters*that the constitution of a new 
Government in „Republican China does not modify Germany’s relations 
with Marshal Chiang- Kai-Shek whom Germany continue to negard as the 
sole legal Government in China. 

It is added that Germany will continue to be represented “with the 
Government of Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek by Docta Trautmann. 


British protest to Japan 


Mr. Eden in the House of Commons disclosed’ the terms of the note 
of protest which, the British Government sent to J Japan against the attack 
on British Shipping at Nanking. 

The Japanese were, asked to take very stringent measures that there 
might be no recurrence of these incidents. . 

The note did not refer to the Emperor of Japan but the question of 
compensation for damage and, punishment of offenders was raised. 


Japan’s apologies to Britain 

The Japanese Ambassador visited Mr. Anthony Eden and offered 
apologies for the recent attackson British Warships im the Yangtse. The 
Ambassador indicated that the Japanese Government was not yet fully in 
the possession of facts but was actively pressing enguities: 


German protest o * 6 


The German Foreign Office has lodged a complaint with the J apanese 
Embassy in Berlin about fhe continuous attacks by Japanese artillery on 
lith December, on the British Steamer ‘‘ Wangtu’’ which hed ane her 
the office of the German Embassy in Ghina. 

There were no casualities, but subsequently, the members of the 
German Embassy were transferred to æ Brith Gunboat. Thè British 
Military Attache who was also on the Wangtu immediately prosesed to 
the Japanese Military authorities. 


e 
Italy to take no Specific Actiow ‘ PR E 
Tt is learned in authoritative circles that Italy will not protest to Japan 
regarding the death of the Italian J ourntlist Sandi Sandri who was a 
victim in the sinking of the “ Panay.” 
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The Italians consider it a matter for the “Americans to protest. It is 
argued ‘however that mjstakes of the kind which caused the death of Sandri 
_ are inevitable in war and are due to the fact of foreign ships passing through 
the belligerent zone. 


America’s Formal Note of Protest 


The United States has presented a formal note to Japan protesting 
against the bofibihg of ‘' Panay ’’ and demanding complete and comprehen- 
sive indemnification. . i 

Thé note also vigorously protests against the sinking of the ‘three 
American commercial vessels and calls attention +0 the several 
occasions, in’ the past when the Japanese '* have violated the rights of the 
United States.’ » ‘ 

The note adds that in the present case, the acls of the Japanese armed 
forces were in complete disregard of American rights. The United 
States expects a formal ‘expression of regret and complete and compre- 
hensive indemnification and an assurance that definite and specific steps 
will be taken to ensure that the American nationa’s interests and property 
in China will not be subjected to attack or unlawful interference by the 
Japanese. 


Japanese Note to U. S. A. Sc oe 


The text of the Japanese note to the United Sates expressing apologies 
for the bombing of the ‘‘ Panay ° and of the Stamdard Oil Company’s 
vessels, states that, owing to» poor, visibility, the Japanese aircraft were 
unable to discern any marks on the vessels ¿3 show that they were 
American or other warships, and consequently the vessels were mistaken for 
Chinese vessels carrying fleeing Chinese tro ps. 

fhe Note promises, in addition to indemnifications, to deal appropriately 
with those who were responsible for the ineident and adds that instructions 
have been issued to prevent a repetition of She incident. 

The note further expresses the fervent hop2 ‘that the very friendly 
relations between Japan and the United States will not be affected by this 
unfortunate affair. i 


J apanese Naval Spokesman’s Statement č ° 


‘* Although she Japanese authorities will take all the necessary steps 
to prevent the recurrence of such unfgrtunate incidents as the bombing of 
‘ Panay ’ the most.practical method for forestalline such incidents will be 
the rem8val of foreign: wvesselg from the zone of hostilities on the 
Yangtte.”’ : 

The foregoing statement has been issued by a Japanese Naval 
Spokesman to correct the wrong impgession that tae Japanese authorities 
vhad-actually approached third powers suggesting that they should move 
their ships from the Yangtse. ; 

Admiral Yarnell in ajstatement says that the vessels bf the United 
States Navy now in Chinege waters will remain®there for the 
protection of thé United States Nationals as long as*such necessity 


exists. 3 
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Joint Defence Against Comintern š . P 

Well-informed Japanese cireles believe Japan intends to establisk a 
a new administration for the whole of China, not merely North China as 
first expected. 

The main points of the new administration will be joint - defence 
against the Comintern with Japan, Manchukuo and other countries hostile 
thereto, co-operation in economic and otber spheres with Japan and 
Manchukuo and revival of confucianism. The pursuanee ef these aime 
will be preceded by*supersession of the Chiang Kai-Shek administration and 
the disbandment of Kuomintang. 

The Peace Maintenance Commission of Tientsin has eoularieed the 
authorities all over China aceusing Nanking of maladministration and co- 
operation with Communists. 

The Peace Maintenance Commission of Peiping has decided fo control 
all Universities and schools. All ,Anti-Japanese propaganda will be 
expunged from school books. Japanese will be given preference among 
foreign languages. : . 


Hews. and BWiews, 
e E £ 
[A monthly record of News and Views 'elating to Cultural and Academic Tastitutions, 


Events and Movements in India and Abroad. ] 
eo. 


Cultural Atlas of India. : i 
e 
A provisional plan of a cultural atlas cf India has been, it is understood, 
placed before the*Indian Research Institute by Prof. Otto Stein, professor 
of Indology, University of Prague (Czechoslovakia). The Institute has 
appointed a sub-committte to consider it. 


According to the plan efforts are to ce made to collect through a central 
organisation materials fof a systematic historical representation of Indian 
culture by photographs as far as can be gathered from monuments, sculp- 
tures, bronzes, paintings, miniatures ard the lik -. 


The subjects to be inglude' in it should be both profane and satnicu 
buildings, Indian life in society, privaia life, state and religious community, 
houses, fortresses pictures of towns, household fyraiture, food, dress, orna- 
ments, agriculture, utensils, conveyaaces, weapons of men and animals in 
war-time, war-like marchings oub, festivals, scenes of civis life, school 
scenes, writing utensils, dance, musi2, theatre handicrafts, temples, caves, 
abodes of monks, dgities, saerifice, implements, ascetic life, death, and 
burial-scenes. 


. The Professor further says the! eash subject has to be reproduced by 
photagrape and within each chapter of the proposed atlas the historical 
evolution Ras to be observed. Each picture should have indications of the 
represented subject? in its finding-Jlace, present place of conservation, date 
of discovery, and othér necessary details, ° 


. 


City Primary Schools. A 

A proposal for imparting ecucation through films instead of through 
magic lanterns to the general public as well as to the pupils of their Free 
Primary Schools, is, it is understood. receiving the attention of the Corpora- 
tion of, Calcuéla. ng 


_So far as the pupils of tha Primary. Schools are concerned, it is stated, 
that according to the moden advanced methods of imparting education, 
visual*instruction is ‘‘more or less dead’’ and as such visual instruction if 
at all to-be given, should be sbrough films and not through siides; for in 
that case it would be more attractives 


os ; Public Indifference. 
The general public have figured i in the proposal because the Corporation 
e authorities feel that the public are not sufficiently ; conscioug even to take 
advantage of the facilities offered to them for free Primary’ education of 
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their wards The @orporation authorities deplore that while they have as 
many as about 26 thousand pupils in the infant classes, they have only 
four thousand in the top classes namely class I. This the Corporation as- 
cribe mainly t> the indifference of the general public and to some extent 
to defects, if any, in their own method’ of “teaching. Otherwise, it is ar- 
gued, why should be so big a gap between the number of pupils reading in 
the infant classes and those reading in the top class? 


It is, therefore, the intention of the Corporation to make the public 
more conscious about education by means of movie pigtuyes on current 
topics. This method of creating public interest in education, the Corporz- 
tion hepe, would go a way long way in filling up the gap that at presért 
exists between the number of students in the infant classes and those in 
the top class. Besides, the rooms where lectures through lantern slides 
are delivered, being not sufficiently spacious, become congested when pupils 
assemble there to attend those lectures thus creating a suffocating atmos- 
phere in them. Secondly, the subjects on which such lectures are delivered 
are coached in high-flown language, getlerally unintelligible to the young 
learners, their vocabulary being confined more or less to five hundred to 
six hundred words. As a result no empression is left*on their mind. 


- These difficulties, it is hoped by the Corporation, will be obviated if 
instruction is given through films instead of through slides. 


In this connection itis further gathered that, the Primary Education 
Committee is at present considering the question of purchasing film cameras 
for preparation of films necessary for bhis BURpORE: 


Bhonsale Military School. ° w a 7 

In response to a request for visiting the Bhonsale Miliiary School His 
Excellency the Viceroy has conveyed to Dr. B.S. Moonje that should 
opportunity offer at some future date it would give him pleasure „to py a 
visit to it and that he would be glad to send a message of good ‘wishes on 
the occasion of the formal opening of the school. 


Cambridge Union. 


News has been received that Mr. Surendra’ Mohan Kumaramangalam, 
son of D® Subbaroyan, Education Minister, who is pursuing his studies 
‘in Cambridge has been elected Secretary of the Cambridge University 
Union. . 

* > ° 


Medical College for Dacca. y . i 


At a meeting of the Executive Council of Dacca University ¢ a ‘scheme 
was drawn up for the conversion of the ‘Dacca Medical School into a College, 
teaching up to the M.B. standard. a ° 


According to the scheme, 75 students will be admitted every year, and 
the minimum qwalification for admission will be the Intermediate Science 
examination with physics, chemistry, mathematics and biology in accord- 
ance with the revised syllabus of Calcutta University. 


14 
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Uiiversity for Ceylon. e : . 
| The Ceylon University project passed ¢ further milestone, the State 
Counvil sanctioning Rs. 5 lakhs for the acquisition of the site at Kandy. 

B 


Punjab University. ° 


The degræ of Doctor of Literature ‘honoris causa’ has been conferred 
upon Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, by the Punjab Univer- 
sity at'its Senate meeting held recently. z 3 


The Senate approved the recommendations of the Syndicate relating to 
the inclusión of Home Sejence as an alternative option for girls in the B. T. 
Examination. -° f 


Hindu University. , 
The twentieth annual convocation of the Benares Hindu University 
will be held on the 28th December next. 


Annamalai University. . 

The Senate of the Annamalai University at its meeting held in March 
1987 referred to the Syndicate for consideration and, report a proposal to 
appoint a,Committe: t3 prepare a schema for giving such practical tra ning 
to students of the University as Would equip them to start business ona 
small seale or absorb them in business organisations with a view to relieve 
middle class unemployment. The Syndicate whieh considered the matter 
caregully placed its report before the meating of the Senate stating that it 
was not practicable to take any steps in the direction indicated. The meet- 
ing accepted the report of the Syndicate. | 


Mr. 8. 8. Bharathiar (Professor of Tamil) moved for the approval of 
the*resolution Ly the Academic Council reesmmending to the Senate that 
one of the primary and definite objects of this University should be to give 
prominence $0 Tamil studies and to pay special attention and care to the 
development of Tamil language, literature and culture, which was carried, 


University of Dacca. 
e ‘ @ 
Swami Akhilananda, President of Vedanta Centres, Providence and 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., has*been invited by the University of Dacca to deli- 
ver a series of lectures in Jagannath and Lytton Hells. 


? . ° 
e Hitidu University. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Milaviya has wired to Sir Shangaukham Ch-tty, 
Dewan of Cozhin, that the Beéhares Hindu University shave resolved to 
confer on the Maharaja of Cochin the honorary degree of Doctor of Law. 
The news has created great satisfaction in Cochin State, te = 
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Indian Historical Commission. ò . - 

The Indian Historical Commission which was constituted by the - 
Government of India in 1919 reassembted dt Lahore, on the 18th December, 
after seven years, their last meeting being held in 1980., The conference 
was opened by Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, who said 
that due to the work of the Commission the value of records had been 
enhanced. 


The President of the Commission, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, reviewing the 
past seven years’ activities said that the one thing at which the Commission 
had been hammering since 1924 had been attained, namely, official’ records’ 
of the Peshwas fn the Marathi language and’many ‘thousands of records and 
village accounts had been brought together i in the alienation office at Poona, 
and hal been completely expl lored “by Mr. G. 8. Sardesai and ¢elections’ 
from them running up to forty-five volumes had been printed by the’ 
Bombay Government—a monumental work accomplished despite incredible” 
difficulties. 


After the opening ceremony the Commission’ papera were read by 
meinbers and delegates. Seven members of the Commission participated. ’ 
e 


Doctorate for Gandhiji. 

The Nagpur University Court unanimeusly accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Academic Executive Council to confer the Degree of Doctor of 
Law (LLD.) on Mabdtma Gandhi, who has agreed to accept the honour. 

The Court also decided to confer the same degree” on His ‘Excellency 
the Governor, Sir Hyde Gowan. ae aaa aaa 

Mr. T, J. Kedar was declaréd elected Vice- Chancellor, securing 64 votes: 
against Sir H S. Gour’s 47 votes. Sir H. S. Gour is the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor of Nagpur University.« . 


*e 





RACIAL ANALYSIS 


` In analysing physical characteristics of men we have» to remember that 
almést eyery population includes‘contributions from several in-drifts that do 
not completely blend. : i 


e 
Homo sapiens, with contributions to his characteristics from diverse 
hominids in various areas, developed his main characteristics in the area of 
distribution of Chelleo-Acheulian, Aurignacian and Capsian cultures under 
. temperate conditions, prebably in N. Africa and S. W. Asia, including 
early extensions to India. e Principal drifts probebly include :— 


(a) adrift S.'and S. E. from the zone above-named, characterized by 
a short head of breadth 140-145 mm., and cephalic index therefore 80 +, nose 
broad and short, mouth prominent, hair kinsxy, eyes prominent, stature 
short, frequent steatopygy in women; 


(b) a drift chiefly Se and S. E. but also N. W. and eventually N. E. 
with very long head of breadth 140+ mm., and thus very low cephalic index 
(usually 73°5 or less), strong brow ridges and cheek bones in most cases, 
hair fundamentally wavy, but When ‘these characters spread into regions 
with kinky hair, they may take on this character probakly by inter-miixture. 
Stature moderate. Skeletal characters to some extent like those of Aurig- 
nacian men; ` r ' : . Š 


(c) a large drift in all directions with moderately long head of slightly 
greater breadth than: the above, and cephalic index therefore usually. 73°5— 
78°5 eHaireas for (b). Stature moderate. to short. Major drifts south of. 
the great mountain,zone of northern hemisphere, but later spreads north- 
wards as ice sheets diminished, that to the N. W. (in Hurope) becoming 
depigmented, 


(4) a drift especially N., but to some extent also S. B. with cephalic 
index 80+ because the head is relatively short and has a breadth 150+ 
Rounded head eontours, broadsshort face in most cases, rather short nose of 
moderate breadth. Stature rather short. Specializations within (d) gives 
(d, 1) the men with high short heads and pronsinent noses, and cephalic 
index most often over 85, and (d,2) the men with flat-topped broad heads 
and cephalic inder 85-+- and often sunken noses, Arguments can be given 
for origins of tltese characters on N.‘side of the supposed original H sapiens 
` gone above-mentioned H 


- e 

(e)-What is possibly a special modification of (b) above—a drift out from 
the steppe inthe ‘Bronze Age’ as dry warmsh developed. Very long nar: 
row heads with cephalic indices usually selow 78'5 but long narrow 
faces and. prominent narrow’ noses giving « strong profile perhaps linked 
but with general growth in length. , : 

It seems highly probable that Mendelian inheritance occufs widely, and 
this provides an explanation of ghe undcubted fact of the*persistence of 
these types side by side in a*population. It is useful to attempt to analyze 
samples in the light of the above list of drifts, but dangerous fo plead for 
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them as universale standards of reference because they are only inferences 
and need checking and adjustment. The ‘only safe way is to study the 
bundling of physical characters in, individuals and to see what are the more 
general bundlings in particular populations. Examples will be given and 
discussed.—From the papèr by Prof. H.J. Fleure (Manchester) to the 
Indian Science Congress in joint session with the British As&gciation for the 
Advancement of Science, Caleutia, 1938. 


` 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR. 
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INTER.CASTE DIFFERENCES IN BLOOD-GROUP DISTRIBUTION IN BENGAL 


Blood group data were taken at Budge Budge, District 24-Phrganas, 
from over 500 Bengalis. The caste and birth-plage of each person was 
recorded. It was found that the percentages of A and B increase from the 
highest to the lowest castes. The Caste-Hindus have over 40% of O. The 
depressed Glasses show 42'7% of B. which is the highest value for B yet 
discovered. All groups show the characteristic Indian condition of more B 
than A. ‘Lhe blood group proportions of the Bengali Mahomedans resem- 
ble those of all the local low caste Hindus taken together. This demonstra- 
tes that they are descended from lotal Bengali Hindu converts. There is 
less difference in blood group distribution between the highest and the 
lowest castes in Bengal fhan between high castes and untouchables in 
Cochin. The reduced Coefficit-nts of Racial Likeness agree with the evidence 
of blood group data for,the Bengali Brahmins, Kayasthas and Pods, also for 
Nairs and Illuvas of Cochin. The fact that the Pods and Illuvas show an 
association by the C. R. L. and no resemblance in blood group distributions 
may be significant i in relation to racial Eulgraiions and the time of origin of 
the B mutation in India.— 

From the paper by Dr. EB. W. E. Macfarlane (Calcutta) to the Dedian 
Science Congress in joint sessiqn withthe British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Calcutta, 1938. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 


e . . 
AFFECTIVE INFLUENCES IN MENTAL FATIGUE > , 
e 

In the isolated striated muscle fatigue is ascribed: (a) tothe exhaus- 
. tion of intra-cellular material essential for- its contractility, (b) to the 

accumulation of the toxic products of ibs activity. But in the intact’ living 
organism such muscle is largely safeguarded initially from (a) ang (b) by 
inhibitory, afferent impulses mainly reflexeand pfoprioceptive. 


Is it not therefore likely that the observed effects of prolonged mental 
activity are due initially not so much to fatigue in the corresponding 
senses of (a) or (b) as to the protéctive actions of affective mental 
processes ? It is recognized that instinctive activities are maintained by* 
various emotional affects: anger, for example, prevents any other conative 
process from interfering with combat. So too, voluntary attention, essential 
for conscious intellectual activity, is maint&ined by the affective factor of 
interest, spontaneous or enforced. With prolonged attention, the feelings, 
first, of boredom, later of weariness, replace the feeling of interest. It is 
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suggested that each of the two former exercises an inhibitory function on- 
attention, protecting itagainst true fatigue. These afferent inhibitions may 
conceivably spread so as to terminate the previously successful repression 
from consciousness of contlicting ‘complexes’ sad to arouse, consequently, - 
feelings of irritatign, worry and anxiety, all preventive of the normal 
exercise of attertiion and leading to disorderly aad uncordinated mental and 

outward behaviour.—From the paper by Prof. *C. S. Myers (London) to 
the Indian Science Congress in joint session wth the Britigh Association for 
the Advancement, of Science, Calcutta, 1938. 
_* Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


EXAMINATION OF ‘INTELLIGENCE’ ° 

The’ original ‘and still current theroy of atility is based on the concept of 
‘faculties.’ The oniy other wide spread alt2rnatvie is the comparatively. 
modern theory of ‘types, Both suffer from tw> fatal defects; one is their 
extraordinary laek of definite meaning; the other is their failure to fulfil the 
primary scientific requirément, that of generality. For the most part, the 
examinations have to contend with many further grave deficiencies; amongst 
other things, success is apt to depend unduly on the hap of previous experi- 
ence, on the language employed, and on an obscure mixture of other 
influences. All these faults can be more or less eliminated by means of the 
new theory of ‘factors.’ : 

Of these by far the most important is the one called by the letter ‘G’, 
which enters into all abilities whatever. It is the principal constituent, and 
only stable one. in all conceptions or measurements of ‘intelligence.’ 

The dther chief,cognitive: factors “are*tiose designated as V, M, F, 

` P,O ° 

To all these constituents of cognitive ability there must be added W, 
whicp governs their employment. ‘nese saven factors certainly do not 
exhaust tife whole ‘personality,’ or even the whole of woat may conceivably 
be entitled ‘intellig8nce.” But they du go à long way towards domg so. In 
particular, several of them (includiag @) admit of valid comparisons 
between nationalities and races,that speak <ifferent languages.—Krom the 
paper by Prof. C. E. Spearman (London) to she Indian Science Congress in 
joint session with the Britigh Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Caleutté, 1938. ‘8 

. Benoy KUMAR Sarkar 


CULTURE-SOCIOLOGY YS, ANALYTICAL OR FORMAL SOCIOLOGY 


Theesciences of law, constitution, politics and economics are very lueky 
in regard to the questions bearing on scope and methodology. There is no 
dispute about the categories and contents zł these disciplines. But in the 
unfortunate science of sociology nobody has yet been able to ‘establish its 
provinces or bouridaries. At the present moment we have virtually as many 

*sociologies or,‘‘types’’ of sociology 9p there are sociologists. It is an inten- 
sely pluralistic world that we witness in the domain of sociological literature. 
In Quest-ce que l'Esprit Francais (Pana, 1980) Bouglé and Gastinel have 
tried to define the-spirit of-Francé. They have offered twenty-five different 
definitions as furnished by French thinksrs from Montesquieu, Mme de 
Stael, and Michelet to Croiset, Boutrocx and Bergson. Perhaps it is 
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possible to offer more. Anybody who tries to define Hindutva, the Hindu 
spirit or Hinduism will not come forward with numerically fewer and 
contentually less varied definitions. 


The diversity of definitions has marked in recent years likewise the 
concept of Maharastra-dhorma in Ratndasa’s cult of Maharastra-dharma 
barhwawa (Propagate the dharma of Maharastra) as inculcated to Sambhaji 
towards the end of the sevefteenth century.! In philosoph&al and meta- 
physical fields mey be mentioned the doctrine of Buddhist Nirvana as a 
category that isthe theme of varied interpretations in. modern scholar- 
ship. ; . 

But perhaps nowhere do we find a greater multiplicity than, in the 
definitions of sogiology.® ? 


The province as well as the boundaries of sociology have shifted with 
every body who has called himself or has been described by others as 
sociologist. In the interest of clarification of ideas a radical and extremist 
attitude has appeared in the post-war years especially in the writings of tne 
German sociologist, Leopold von Wiese (System eder Algemener: Sozio- 
logie, Munich, 1988). 


Sociology is of course much too popular a category i in present-day world- 
culture. And certainly itis perhaps the oldest human science, theoretical 
and applied. Its origins are to be traced back to the beginnings of human 
life. All the eponymous heroes of mankind, the .‘ Manus ” of all races, 
the inventors of the arts and techniques, the pioneers of emigration, colo. 
nization and race-fusion,* the initiators of sibs, totems, marriage’ customs, 
etc., in pre-historic ages were all constructive or applied sociologists by all 
means, nay, contributors to the theory of social progress as well. But it is 
very interesting that fhe category was unknown until 1842, when Comte 
us-d it in his Cours de Philosophie Positiwe, Vol.IV. Wp till thtn he had 
‘been usang in steid the category “ physique sociale ” (social physics). 
But in view of the fact that the Belgian statistician Quetelet employed it to 
describe the researches in anthropology and demography Comte considered 
it prudent to replace it by a new word, ** sociology.”’ 


But since Comte’s days the subject matter of sociology has changed 
so much and so often with researchers that to-day it is almost impossible 
to describe what this discipline is and what this is not For instance, the 

“classical sociologists,” Comte, Spencer and Schaeffle, three of the 
founders of this science, however much they differ in methods and messages 
belong to what tha Italian sociologist, Carli, in Le Teorie Sociologiche (Padua, 
1925) calls the historico- encyclopaedic school. They seek to explain history, 
point out the processes of'evolution, and suggest the future lines of advance. 
On the other hand, the founders of “new sociology,” Toennies, ‘Tarde, 

eo: (j 


° 
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1 See the present author's Political Philosophy of Ramadas the Guru of Shfvaji the 
Great * in the Calcutta Review *’ for October, 1935; G. S. Sardesai: The Main Currents of 
Maratha History (Bombay, 1938), pp. 12, 65. 

' L. de la Vallee Poussin : Nirvana (Patis, 1925), “Hl. von Glasenapp : Brahma und 
bidhe (Berlin, 1926). T. Stcherbatsky The Conception * of Buddhist Nirvang 
p 1927). N. Dutt: Mahayanc Buddhism in relation to Hinayana (London, 
1930) . 

3 F. Hanki®’ss Chapter on Sociology in The History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1925), edited by H. Barnes; K. S. Bogardus: Contemporary 
Sociology (Los Angeles, 1982); L. L, Bernard: The Fields und Methods of Sociology Were « 
York, 1984), 
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Durkheim and ‘Simmel, for example, among tie continentals are interested 
in the analysis of forces, facts,, groups and relations. he American and 
British sociologists lite Small, Ross, MacDougall, Wallas, Cooley, Ellwood. 
etc., belong to this class which is generally known as the school of '‘ analyti- 
cal’ or ‘‘ formal ” sociology.» The first or tae classical type may also be 
aptly described as eulture-sociology. 

r « Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


v 
THR NEW PLAN IN GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE (193%-1937}. 


` Asis well-known, the two’ basic ideas cfthe ‘New Plan,” the main 
element in German foreign trade since September 1934, ara: 

1. To*purchase no more abroad than can be paid for out of the foreign 
exchange proceeds of German exports. 

2. To regulate German imports according to national require- 
ments. ane: d 

The most important results of the ‘‘Nzw Plan”. in its three years’ 
existence have been as’ follows: ; 

1. An active balance for foreign trade asa whole, and a reduction of 
active and passive balances in trade with ind.vidual countries or groups of 
countries. 3 5 z : 

2. A considerable shifting in the importance of individual countries 
or groups of countries in German foreign trad3.* * ; 

The extent and direction of foreign trade are always the result of a 
number of different factors, the most significant of which are: 

1. The structure of the individual econzmies, the different production 
possibilities and real production costs as well as the cifferené requirements 
reculting therefrom. 

2. The cyclical developments in the individual countries including 
the fluctudtions of the domestic value of money "which usually accompany 
such developments” r 

8. The external currency policy of the countries concerned. 

*, The form of credit relations between the countries. 

5. The influences of trade policy. Such influences include the old 
instruments JË trade policyein the narrower sense (trade treaties, tariffs, 
quotas, import and export prohibitions, etc.) as well as methods introduced 
since the last depression which also subject commodity trade to an exten- 
sive foreign exchange control. Ifthe foreign exchange control of commo- 
dity trade is not limited to equal distribution of foreign exchange forim- 
port requiremtnts, but is extended fo a special treatment of individual 
cases, it Jhon represents the greatest possibla control of trade. 

- Due to the relation between these and other, less basic factors, which 
in their influence on foreign trade partly nullify each other and partly 
overlap, it is extremely difficult to determine exactly the extent of the in- 
fluence of any oné,factor on the basis of actual development. However, 
‘it can be said on the whole that thg chances which have occured in the 
structure of German foreign trade since 1929 have béen infienced mostly 
by measures of trade‘policy. ; e 

The ‘‘New Plan” which controls German foreign trade’ has ‘been in 
effect now for three years and after a certain transition period it began to 
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exert its-full influence. Naturally, its influenc’ on the externt and direction 
of German foreign*trade can only be judged correctly by considering at the 
same time the trade policy of the dountries dealing with Germany. * 


In 1929, which as the last pre-depression year is considered by many 
as the ‘‘normal year,” imports and .exportg just about balanced. At that 
time the large passive items in the German. balance of*payment were still 
being covered by capital imports. In 1981, under the pressuwe of the credit 
crisis the extraordinarily large export surplus of 2'9 billion RM was rea- 
lized in commodity trade. This balance, as is well-known, served the 
transfer of the extensive withdrawals of foreign capital. Int 1962, the active 
balange was still about 1'1 million RM and in 1933 there was an active 
balance of 670 million, RM. Then in 1984," the year of transition,- there 
was a passive balance of 284 million RM.+In view of the structure of 
Germany’s balance of payments this development naturally caused a 
great deal of worry. The foreign exchange quotas’ for imports, which were 
in effect until the beginning of the ‘‘New Plan,” were not sufficient to make 
up for the fall in German exports dwe to the economic situation, the 
currency policy and the high protective tariffs of ‘ike purchasing countries. 
Another factor in the failure of tae quota system „to adjust impofts to ex- 
ports was that imports were paid to a great extent from the Reichsmark- 
Special accounts which were established by the provisions of the so-called 
“Sweden Clause Treaties.” This led to an ever-increasing German indebt- 
edness for commodity imports. ” 


The “New Plan’’ stopped this threatening development. In the first 
quarter of 1985 there was* stilla passive balance of about 150 'nillion RM. 
But then the new regulationebegan to exert its full effect. In 1935 as a 
whole there was an “active balance of 111 million RM. and in 1936 active 
balance of 550 million RM. This change from a passive balance to an 
active balance was accomplished in two stages. At first the bunds of 
adjustment was borne by imports. This was made necessary by the large 
claims on the German active balance in trade with European creditor 
countries for the transfer of interest and amortization on capital according 
to the provisions cf clearing agreements which Germany foufid herself 
forced to sign. Later, despite many obstacles, Germar exports increased, 
thus bringing a rise in the active *balance. In the current year, the active 
balance has been about the same. In the first nine months of 1937 the 
active balance was 811 million RM.as compared with 319 million RM. in 
the same period of 1936.—From a study by vhe; a Guer- Konjunktur 
forschung (Berlin). ° 

e Benoy Kumar’ SARKAR- 
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; Beviews awd Dlotices of Books | 


‘ Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience” : By M. J. Paton, M.A., D.Lirr. 
(Oxon.), Profefsor of Logic and Rhetoric in, the University of Glasgow ; 
some time Fellow of the Queen’s College in the University of Oxford. Vols., 
I&II. (George, Allen and Unwin, Ltd.). Pice 30s. net 


- The volemes under review are intended to fill a void in British 
philosophical literature, viz., that of a commentary 6n Kant’s great work 
such as will be true to the purpose of a commentary and will enable the 
reader to ‘‘see Kant through his own eyes.’’ Though the two volumes 
together do not reach beyond the Analytic of the First Critique and so far 
leave the work unfinished, they yet make Kant’s position sufficiently clear for 
the reader to pursue the texts further without the help of a commentary. 
“Of all the authors who write abqut Kant’s great work,’’ says the author, 
“there is none who condescends to explain if sentence by sentence.’’ 
The result is a ‘welter of conflicting opinions” which is confusing both to 
student.and teacher ‘of Kant’s philosophy. What is badly needed at the 
present day is a detailed commentary on Kant such as will be free from 
philosophical bias and will try to do justice to the real spirit of Kant’s 
teachings. A commentator’s business, says the author, ‘‘is to explain 
what the author has said, and not what he ought to have said’’—a salutary 
rule whith has not always been observed by the British interpreters of 
Kant’s philosophy, notably by Edward Caiyd and Professor Prichard. 
Professor Paton hopes to keep clear of all philosophical bias in his exposition 
and to interpret Kant from Kant’s own point ofeview as far as possible. 
That the? learned Professors has „been sérzpulously loyal to his promise 
throughout his long commentary, the read2r who patientfy toils through 
the whole of the two volumes will unhesitatingly admit. He has not only 
made Kant’s central position clear, but Las also successfully explained 
mary of the so-called obscurities and contradictions in Kant’s texts. Says 
he, “I am far from claiming that Kant’s doc:rine is the final truth, but I am 
sure that it contains more truth than is eommonly believed, and I suspect 
that it contains more truth than many modern philosophies.” It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the author has fully substantiated 
his contentions in the preface and that the reader who cares to go through 
the whale ofe the long .commentary will And himself fully repaid for his 
ardyous labours. 


The great difficulty with the Kantian scholdr is the obscurity of many 
of Kant’s texts and the apparent contradictions between the doctrines of 
the different parts of Kant’s philosophy. Interpreters of Kant have resorted 
to thé ‘‘Patch-work Theory” as afi easy solvent of these riddles of the 
Critical PhilosopHy. Acqording to jhe present author, however, such 
deviegs sre only unscholarly evasions of issues that demand serious tackling. 
Before one dismisses Kant’s texts as unmeaning or contradictory, it is 
incumbent on one to prove that the so-called obscurity or contradiction is 
not due to one’s own incorhpetence‘or laziness. Says the author, ‘‘ on this 
måtter the opinion of Kant PO is at least worthy of being examined. 
He fears that his attempt to solve the problem of Hume will meet with 
the same fate whieh,,....greeted the original statement qf it. It will be 
wrongly criticised becayse it” is misanderstood; and it will be 
misunderstood because though people may be prepared to.read the pages 
through, they will not take the trouble to chink the thought through, ”...... 
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“Kant is willing to admit that some of the alleged difficulty’ and obscurity 
of his writing is dué to defects of exposition, but he believes that it is mamly 
due to the novelty of his theories.” Philosophers therefore ‘‘whosé only 
philosophy is the history of philosophy’? and who are incapable of thinking 
except in fixed grooves will, be necessarily disappointed in Kant. But this 
no more justifies a charge of incoherence or contradtctign than does a 
scientific discovery merit rejection for the mere fact of its novelty or 
incompatibility with aecepted ideas. According to the author’s view, the 
so-called inconsis¥encies in Kant’s thought are more a consequence of 
superficial interpretation than an effect of inherent deficiencies. The 
clearest minds, the guthor very aptly points out, are not always the mast 
profond or the most fgr-reaching, and philosophers who have revolutionised 
thought in every department of philosophy» have seldom been known for 
the clarity which may be the special gift of a less adventurous spirit, 
“Clarity may be found in those thinkers, despised by Kant, whose philusophy 
is the history of philosophy,” but it would be absurd to expect the same 
clearness of thought in a radical „thinker amd system-builder like 
Whitehead. The author admits with scholarly fankness that there is 
much even in the first half of the Critique which is still not quite clear 
to him, but very pertinently adds that as many passages which, at first 
appeared obscure have, with further study, become clear, the same might 
prove to be the case with the rest as well. He further notes that with 
his growing insight into Kant’s real views he is becoming increasingly 
covinced that the so-called difficulties of the Critical Philosophy are a result 
of misunderstanding of Kant’s meaning and that ‘“‘the prevailing view of 


D 


Kant in England” does not do justies to hing. 


The author’s diffgrences from what he calls “the prevailing view” in 
his country are mainly the following :-— , : 

The author repudiates the view usually attributed to Kant “that 
Formal Logic gives us the forms of analytic judgments only.” Against 
this view held by Caird, Prichard, Kemp Smith and others, the author 
asserts that “Kant never varies in bis assertion that Formal Logic is 
concerned with the form of thoyght in general,” i.e, with thought as 
thought, both analytic and synthetic, and that so far as for Kant thinking 
is judging, the forms of thought ‘or judgment as. given in Formal Logic 
give us the forms of all possible judgments, analytic as well as synthetic. 
The reader will find that the author has not only made good his assertion 
by chapter and verse quotations from Kant’s texts but has also exposed 
the difficulties of interpretation that necessarily beset the other View? 

The eauthor also repudiates the suggestion that the subjective -and 
objective deductions do not fit one into the other so as to form a consistent 
whole and should therefore be taken as substantiating the contention of the 
patch-work theory. The author refutes the suggestion by, an elaborate 
defence of the two deductions showing not only that they are not unrelated 
lines of thought but that in their combingtion they form an integsal view- 
point that furnishes the real clue to Kant’s central position, The auéhor’s 
exposition of the two deductions is undoubtedly the most important part 
of the entire commentary and will appeal to all scholars as a genuine 
contribution to the right interpretation òf Kant’s philosophy, . 

While the reader who goes carefully{ through the two volumes will feel © 
indebted to thevauthor for rescuing Kant from many misunderstandings ; 
it is also not unèikely that he will be inclined to disagree with him in some 
of places, especMally where he allows his zeal for Kant to run to the extreme 
advocacy. The present raviewer, cg., is unable to accept the author’s 
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defence of Kant’s view of dreams and illusions. That dreams are cate- 
gorisell appearances which appear not merely in space and timé but also 
as substantial objects causally inter-relajed and so possessing the same 
type of objectivity as our waking experience is what common experience 
will seem to corrohprate and yet the author wi: mot admit dream-objectivity 
on the extraoflinary ground that dreams are not in objective space and 
time. If this is not arguing in a circle itis difficult,to say what else it is. 
That dreams conform to the character of cur waking gxperience without 
blending with, it will demand the recognition ci incommensurable dimensions 
of objectivity as a necessary supplement to Kant’s views, but the author 
prefers denying the obvious to. admitting any flaw in Kant’s arguments, 
What holds of dreams holds also mutatis mutandis of bur ‘illusory experiences 
and here also the author prefers a forced jJefence to atknowledging the 
obvious. “An idea in a dream,” says he, ‘may in no way differ from a 
content*apprehehded in waking” (Vol. IJ, p. 267)...... “but we refuse to 
regard it as an event in the objective world”... .. “because it does not fit 
into the necessary succession of ‘contents which for us constitutes the 
objective world,’’. This is no more than saying that dreams are not objective 
because they appear-go to our waking experience and not because they 
appear so to our dreams as well or appear to lack any intrinsic character 
which specially distinguishes waking-experiences. If the constitutive 
principles of objectivity are present in waking as well as dream-experiences, 
the admission of incommensurable dimensions of objectivity seems to be a 
necessary corollary ; but rather than admit a deficiency in Kant’s thought 
the author merely repeats Kant’s arguments! That dreams and illusions 
are subjective creations without any given *foundation in experience is a 
view that neither commonsense nor psychology will endorse as agreeing 
with the actual evidence of experience. . 

Despite these &nd other minor points where the authos may not have 
been able to carry the reader with him, his work is undoubtedly the very 
best on Kant that has „appeared in English till now, and it will be no 
exaggeraijon to say that it will continue to be the only reliable and 
authoritative presentation of Kant’s philogophy for many years to come. 


S. K. Marrra 


MadhuKosha: [By Retnamber Dutta Chandola. Published by Sadhana 
Mandir, Dehra-Dun. Price Rs. 2].—A small collection of some of the beauti- 
ful poems of Mr. Ratnambar Dutta Chendola ‘has been brought out by the 
Sadhana Mandir of Dehra-Dun, Admirable sincerity and pathetic apeal 
are the key-ndétes of Mr. Chandola’s poems. Personal reflections are 
conspicuously visible in ‘Priti Visarfan’ end ‘Pariksha.’ A true artist does 
necessazily make fin effort not to revgal his personality in his art, but the 
overfowing sincerity and enr&pt devotion seldom allow his efforts of 
self-suppression to succeed. ‘Priti Visarjan ° and ‘Prem Viksha’ are the 
glaring examples of the same. But it will not be fair to neglect occasions 
where the bemoaning self of the podt seems to soar high up into the region 
of*philosophy and there learns thg new lessons of visualising life and its 
incidents from an unbiased point ol view ; and as a result in $Vikhukase’ and 
in ‘Parivartaha’ we-see the poet srniling with tears in his gyes,—of joy and 
not of former sorrow. The whofe path of transformatiom is paved with 
remarkable order of natural succession. In matters of diction too the poet 
has displayed remarkable caution and exlture. 

L. Suxun 
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I. Proposep BOARD or SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The Senate at its meeting on Saturday, December 18, coincided 
with the opinion of the cifizens of Calcutta in rejecting the revised 
Draft Bill forwarded by the Government of Bengal Peaanting, the for- 

mation of a Board of Secondary “Education. 

It may be remembered that the original Draft Bill pteparec 
by an officer of Government was forwarded to the University in 
February, 1937. The revised Bill reached the University on teg 10th 
November last. > 

The Committee appointed by the Syndicate to consider and topiri 
on the Draft Bill was fully. representative and comprised veteran 
educationists of the province. The views df thè Committee Were una- 
nimous: : T 

The Committee expressed doubts as to whether the Provinca 
Legislature is competent to promylgate legislation in respect of this 
University. After discussing sope featurgs ,of the present, Bill, the . 
Committee opined—‘‘we fear that the Bill as drawn up is a reaction- 
ary measure and will retard the progress of education ‘and place 
obstacles in the path of those Who are ‘anxious. to serve its cause, 
In our OPE Government will be well advised to withdraw: this 
Billi” i : 

In moviiig the adoption of the report by-the Banite, Mr. Justice 
C. C. Biswas said that the University had never opposed the creation 
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of a Secondary Board but wanted “a body, academic,in character and 
academic in outlook, which will not make Secondary Education the 
sport of party politics or communal jealonsies... ’’ 

_ The Senate unanimously adopted tkee report of the Com- 


‘mittee. à . 


* z% % 
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II. Our DISTINGUISHED Visirors. 


One of the highest distinctions that the University ‘can offer is the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Law which will be 


_ conferred upon the following gentlemen, each of whom by reason of 


his eminent position cand attainments is held in high estimation by 
scholars throughottt the world :— 

Professor Francis William Aston, M.A., Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.I.C., F.R.S. 

Professor Ernest Barker, Litt.Ds, D.Litt., LL.D. 

Professor Arthur Henry Reginald Buller,.D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Hon.), F.R.8.C., F.R.S. ° -¢« 

Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, Kt., D.Sc., Lii.D., F.R.S. 

Proféssor Ronald Aylmer Fisher, Sc.D., D.Sc., F.R.8.8., F.R.S. 

Sir William Searle Holdsworth, Kt., K.C., M.A., D.C., 
LLP. , ' 

Sir James Hopwood Jeans, Kt., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 8e.D., 
F.R.S. . 

«Professor Charles Gustave Jung, M.D., LL.D. 

Professor Charles Samuel Myers, ©.B.E., M.A., M.D., Se.D., 

D.Sc, F.L. © ie 


"Professor Wi. Straub, M.D., D.Phil. . 
l . * * * 
e - o 


. Ill. CHINESE 


e 


+ 
< 
RED CROSS COMMITTEE’ S APPEAL. 


The Red Cross Committee Central China, have, in a com- 
“munication addressed to this Ungversity, referred to the great interest 
taken by the young generation of Caina in the Colleġes and Uni- 
versities in India and glsewlfere in the Empire ands have solicited 
pecuniary assistance in the shape of donations from the students of this 


r. 
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University to halp China in her hour of travail. It is hoped that the 


appeal will meet with a generotis response. © \ 
ge * ° we ara 
e s 


IV. NeoPosaL FOR THE TRAINING OF GUIDES, ETC 
. This University has received a communication from the Secretary 
tothe Government ef U. P., forwarded by the Education Depértment, 
Bengal, to the effect that a limited number of young ,people may 
find employment as teachers of music, dancing, etg.» and as, tourists’ 
guides. Accordingly arrangements for teaching the subjects have 
been recommended. We learn that the Government of Bengal 
may consider the question of rendering financial’hélp if a centre is 
established for teaching the above-mentioned subjects. ? 


* * + 


V. ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY CELEBRATES ITS GoLDEN JUBILEE. 


His Excellency Sir Harry: Haig, Governor of the United Provinces, 
presided-over” the Convocation of the Allahabad University, in last 
December to celebrate its Golden Jubilee. A distinguished assembly 
including notable scholars, scientists, officials, and non-officialg were 
present at the function. ° i 

Leading universities of the world had sent messages of good-will 
along with five former Chancellors of the Allahabad Univefsity, 
namely, Sir John Prescott Hewett, Lord Meston, Lord Hailey, Sir 


Harcourt Butler and Sir William Morris. ° | . 
The following are’ extracts from some of the messages received 
by the Allahabad University on this occasion :— $ l 
The Azhar University, Cairo, Wrote as follow:— ° 


We do hope that daring all your gatlferingyyou wil rémember that you bave a sister ` 
university at Cairo which will shortly complete 1,000 years of its academic life, afd that it 
wistes you all Providential help and strength in all your acts, whereby you are striving to 
exalt the status of Science and are endeavouringdo attain the heights of knowledge. 

The message of „the Calcutta (niversity, eee in Bengali, ‘tune 


thus :— z 
. ` , 
On behalf ofethe University of Calcutta and “the edycated community of Bengal, we 


offer you our most cordial greetings and felicitations on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of your University. 


. 
. 
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With the memories of our glorious past i in which many a chapter of our cultural history 
lies ‘enebgined, we cannot forget that one day the great universities of Îndia made valuable 
contribftions to the learning and culture of the world. 

The Indian Universities of to-day are steadily advancing towards that goal—the goal of 

> spreading the light of learning and culture. * s 
= Te may not be en idle dream that the East will once more succeed in dispelling the 
“\ gloom which is fast closing in upon the West. s 

The fulfilment of this task will require the most ardusus Sadhana g2 our part. Let this 
then be the goal of alleour activities. 

. Your city is renowned in history as the confluence of threeestreams, May it once 
more be‘famoug as the junction ofthe three sacred streams ol Literature, Sciedte and 
Fine Arts. . ê 

There i¢ no higher ideal in the present times than extending the bounds of 
knowledge.» Maye poyy future history shine brighter aud brighter with the halo of 

this idea). ; 

The memory of the close Connection of four province with the University of Calcutta at 
one time makes us feel all tue more proud at your success end prosperity. 

We pray fervently that your noble efforts for the advancement of learning be crowned 
with ever- creasing success. 


Among other educational institutions from which messages of 
good-will were receivéd, particuldr mention may be made of the 
following :—The University of Adelaide (South Australia), The Frederick 
William University of Berlin, ‘the Univesityeof Berne (Switzerland), 
the American Academy of Arts and Scieaces (Boston), the 
Hungarian University of Budapest, ‘the London University, etc. 


D e : 
VI. THE LATE Sır J. C. Bose’s DONATION To THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Press has published a list of the donations to various 
institutfons nade by the date Sir J. C. Eose, amounting to a total 
-of Rs. 3,71,000. 1 . 

Of this sum, one lakh in 3% per cent. G. P. Notes, has been made 
over to this University in a letter eLiady Bose has addressed to our 
Vice-Chantellor where she has stated the dcnor’s object to be the promo- 
tion ôf psycho-physiological research by‘ the establishment of one or 
more Research Fellowships. 


. * The offer ‘has been accept sd with thanks, We congratulate 
Lady Bose on her public spirit and trust that others will follow her 


example. : Py ; . 
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. VIL. Mr, C. C. Dag’s GIFT To THE UNIVERSITY. \ 

Mr. Chandicharan Das, Cartographer, has conveyed to the Uni- ` 
versity his offer of the sum Rs. 5,000 as donatiqn for the equip: g oa 
ment of a Geographical Reom. . 

The Univergty has accepted the offer with thanks. , 


e . 
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VIII. TRAINING IN AGRIOULTURE. e 


We are informed that the Royal Caleutta Turf cay is rst tad to ~ 

lease to the University a plot of land measuring about 100 big ghas. 
known as the Barrackpore Demonstration Farm, for a period’ of ter 
years, for the establishment of a centre for imparting training tc 
young men in agriculture and allied subjects. The proposal of the 
Club has been accepted with thank, by this University. The neces- 
sary Deed is, we understand, being drawn up and it is hoped that it 
_will take effect from the’ 1st March, 1988. A Committee has been 
appointed by the Syn licate to draw -up a scheme for the proposed 
training. 37° š e 


ry . e 
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IX. EDUCATICN DELEGATION. 


The International Delegation of the New Education Fellowship 
arrived in Calcutta on December, 22 and spent two days here 
during which it visited many schools in the city, besidgs meeting 
educationists of note. The Delegates stayed at Darjeeling ‘during 
Christmas and were back m Calcutta in time to attend the All-India 
Educational Conference. They took part in the All-India New 
Education Fellowship Conference field at the Senate “House, on 


December, 29. . n : ° 
¥ * * 
e 
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X. PRABASI Banca Saliva SAMMELAN. 


Professor Stiti Kumar Chatterji, who presided over the Arts 
Section of thé Sammelan at its 15th sessidn’ held at Patna on the 


16 
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27th December, 1937, had been appointed t to represent, this University 
at thf Conference. + . 


e 
see XI. Tue nate Proressor H. Morsa. 


Professor Hans Molisch whose researches on. Plant Physiology 
made him an authority on the subject and whose chemical tebts are 
recognised as most reliable By scientists, passed away in Vienna at the 
age of 89. early, in December last. 

Proféssor Molisch came to India in response to the invitation of 
the late Sir J. C. Bose; arriving’ in Calcutta in November, 1928 and 
stayed nearly ‘the whole of the six months he was in this country at 
the Bofe Institute and other branches of the late Sir J. C. Bose’s 
laboratory. In 1929 he published his work in German entitled “A 
Naturalist in India’”’ in,which he reqorded his enthusiastic appreciation 
of Indian Scientists and the value of their work. 


* ? G3 . * 
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XII. PROFESSOR DEMEL’S LECTORE TOUR IN INDIA. 


Dr. Rudolf Demel, Professor of Surgery at the University of 
Vienna, "i is visiting India on a lecture-cour. On the recommendation 
of the Education Department, Bengal, our University -has agreed 
to place at his disposal the facilities he requires for the success of his 
programme. l i 


. ~ k e 


XIII. Prorussor Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
e -o : 

The’ Education ‘Department eof the Government of Bengal has 
officially conveyed its approval of the arrangement made by our 
University to grant leave of absence 3o Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
Kt. M:A., D.Lit., George V Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
every year fram’ June to Jahuary with effect, from, 1938 till 1942 
in order to enable- him to gcecupy the Chair of Hastern Religion and 
Ethics at the University of Oxford, 
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RIV. PROPOSED Corzece AT BHATPARA. 


Affiliation for a second-grade College at Bhatpara, ji Pa Ana 
has been prayed for by the Secretary of its provisional Comamittee in 
Arts subjects only, with eect from the commencethent of thovadkt= . 
academic session. , 


- 


* * ok 
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XV. CONFERENCES AND UNIverstry REPRESENTATIVES. 


(Ù ALL-ĪNDIA FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIANONTTS PORE). 

The thirteenth session of the All-India Educational Conference 
was held in Calcutta from the 26th December, to the’ 30th ` Decem- 
ber, 1937. The following gentlemen were chosen by the Univérsity as 
its representatives to the Conference :— 


(1) Professor H. ©. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph. D., M.L.A. 

(2) Rabindranaryan ‘Gliosh, Esq., M,A. 

(8) Anathnath Bose, Esq., M.A., T.D., (Lond.) 

(4) 8. P. Chatterjee, Esq.» M. Se., Ph.D. (Lond.), T.D» (Lond.), 
F&S ` 

(5) Humayun Z. A. Kabir, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.). 

(6) Miss J. Dasgupta, M.A., B.T., Dip. in Ed. (Lond.). e œ 


e 
fii) IMPERIAL COUNCH: OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis had been appointed by this University as 
delegate to the Second Meeting of the Crops and Soilg wing of the 
Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry which was held at Lahore 
from the 6th to the 11th December, 1937. 


3 * % 
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XVI. LInpian.Marnematican Socmry. ~ 
The tenth Conference of the {ndian Mathematical Society will 
be held at Lucknow under the auspices of the Lucknow University . 
on the 15th,e16th ‘and 17th March, 1988. This: University, we 
learn, will seng its delegates to the Conference, ^5 


é . 
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r; XVII. ALL-IĪNDIA LIBRARY CcNFERENGE. . 

Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, University Librarian, was delegated 
tg attend the Third Session of the All-India Library Conference and 
' Second Statufory General Meeting of the Jadian Library Association 
«held at Delhi from the 24th to the 26th Decambef, pl. 


wf 


X e 
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VIII. Mr. ‘Hanon BUTLER’S vim To CALCUTTA. 


M: Rif Butler, Director of the International Labour Office, 
and party arrived in Calcutta onthe 17th Lecember, 1937, for a short 
stay. fe was invited to speak on various Labour problems with which 
India gis confronted to-day. Mr. Butler was accompanied by Mr. 
Martin, Economic Expert of the Labour Offce. 


* * - * 
XIX. Joy Kissen MÜKHERIKE Gorp MEDAL, 


SireJames Jeans and Dr. Francis Wi “iam? Aston, Nobel Prize 
winner for Chemistry i in 1922, “to whom tke award of*the Joy Kissen 
Mukherjee Gold Medal, had been made by the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science for 1936 and. 1937 respectively, have decided 
to speak on ‘‘ Origin of the Earth ” and “‘ Separation of Isotopes ’’ in 
connexion with the award of the Medal. The lectures will be delivered 
duting the forthcoming session of the Science Congress. 


s e 
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XX. Prorsessor J. N. MUKHERJEE. 


We are glad to announce the appointment of Professor Jnanendra- 
nath Mukherjee, D.Sc., Gureprasad Singh Professor of Chemistry, as 
Ghosh Professor of Chemistry in this Univezsity. We tender him our 
heartiest congratulations, 

Mr. Priyafaranjan Ray, M A., F.N.I., a Lecturer of tbe depart- 

“ment, sncceeds ‘Professor Mukherjee as the Guruprasad Singh Professor 
‘of Chemistry. , 7 2 . : : 


e e 
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4 ARLY i in the fourth century B. C. Plato purchased a garden named 
the Academy in a suburb of Athens and there founded,a college 
which became known by the same “name, ‘This college, perhaps he. 
first scientific school, ever esfablished, has since given: its name to. 

countless institutions of study and teaching. a ~ 
Plato’ s world was very much, ‘like our world, ‘only smaller’ in 
almost every respect. He studied | the stirs,” but could not see ag 
many as We can. Instead of great national states on the shores’ of 
vast oceans, he beheld tiny city- -stafes’ où ths ‘shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. In his day wars were plentiful, but’ “nos immense. 
“On a smaller scale he also was confronted | with swift economic 
developments, restless movements of population, widéesptead commerce, 
interchange of ideas, disturbing speculations about man and’ thé ‘world; 

the breakdown of faith, and the rise af skeptitism. - ae 
In the face of this turmoil-Plato qstablished ‘his college ‘to: shed ° 
light on the path tof albetter community. . 

What wat his aching ? We canno pow- exactly. For a 
period of forty years h lectpfed and wrote any a multitude of 
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. ` . : : aa 
snbjects with an amazing variety of illustrations yand view-points, 
Outsfle of his serious oral instruction, cf which we have little record, 
mwas vigtually a dramatist, a writer of dialogues, and supported one 
wiag after anothew. Accordingly, we possess *no authentic statement 
or synopsis ofthis teaching as such. ° pr 


Let us therefore imagine that we have overcomegfthe barriers of 
space, time, atid language, and are now in the Academy at Athens 
inthe middle of the fourth century B.C., speaking with Plato himself 
in the mellow light of his sanset years. To get a sygtematic view of 
piscteachi¢g we shall ask leading questions and beg him in reply to 
refer us i 
to consult. 


dialogues so that we megy have something permanent 





f“ First oftan, riato, what is the purpose of life ?” 


ce 


« fhe purpose of life,” he answers, “ is the everlasting possession 
of f the Good,’ which is absolute Beauty. For illustration I refer you 
to the speech of Socrates in the Symposium. . A lover finds his 
greatest- happiness in the possession of his beloved. He would like 
to prolong the beautiful moment for ever: put since he is merely a 
mortal he can retain it only by the procreatiop of children who will 
preserve the imagg and memory,of histove. ‘To the mortal creature, 
generation is thus a sort of eternity and immortality. “We can retain 
everlasting possession ef the beloved by repeated creation of beloved 
offspring.” 

“ The same is true of desire in general. Some men love charm- 
ing, bodies ; others love moneymaking, or fame, or athletics, or 
scientific pursuits. But all these satisfactions share more or less in 
the ultjmatae Good, .or’ eternal Beauty: and they may enjoy this 
Beauty ‘in so far as they create objects wkich reveil its presengp. 


“Some men are more creative in soul than in body. They 
conceive thgt which is proper to soul—namely, wirdom and virtue in 
general. And sueh creators are poets and all artists who deserve the 
name of inventor. But the "greatest and fairest sort of wisdom by 
far is concerned with the odering of states and families. 


. After the soul bag marrie Beauty and conceived an ideal state, 
she looks around for a midwife apd nurse in the form of an intellec- 
tual companion who will help her bear and fréar this ideal until it 
becomes actual. - Zn qther words, one perspn alofie achieve an adequate 
ayi ofne from two or mège, frdm a grofip of kindred 





social order—it 


r 
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ia banded together in a harmonious school suth as our own 
Academy.” 7 R , ` 

“ We thank you, Plato, for this answer to our question. ut 
tell us by what authority, you say what ybu say.’ : 

“ My authority is reason,’ ’ he replies ; “ I do not eblindly -iow 
the p e Homer and Hesiod, nor do I journey to Delphi, 
‘ the navel of th@earth,’ to consult the oracle there. „l cannot trust 
the Milesian thinkers who say that the world is fundamentaliy water, 
or ait’, or some other material substance, for they make no reat place 
for intelligences Of course I discount the words of imperialistic or 
unjust politicians and of Sophists who teach ‘cleverness, {cr : 
learn by reasoning, by discussing human nature withffellow students, 
by studying the scl according to scieħce. $ 

“ By nature the happy soul is the healthy soul, and health is 
nothing but harmony. By nature every soul seeks the Good With 
Socrates I agree that no man is voluntarily evil or involuntarily good, 
If a man truly knows what is goad, knows tbe consequences of Lis 
acts, knows how to control his habits and manage his circumstances, 
he will choose good every “time, ‘In short, virtue is knowledge, as 
Socrates says. And, if virtue is knowledge, it can be taught. ‘Thus a 
man can be educated in virtue sb as to besome happy,”’ 5 

“ What, then, is your program of education ?’ 

‘‘T have dealt with education in the Republic and again in 
the Law. Tue aim of education is to produce healthy souls*in 3 
healthy community. ‘This ai can be reached by training each 
citizen to appreciate the workings of the state asa whole, and to 
serve it in that calling for which he is fitted by nature. This means 
the universal-and compulsory eduvation of» citizens Qh, both sexes 
from congeption till death. by ay 

‘“‘ Such education will be conducted not only in school buildings 
but also on athletic fields and hunting rarges, in* market places, 
theatres, state houses, and temples. Not only salaried teachers 
but all mature citizens will be *respensible for the training of the 
young. The minister of education should be the prime miniater-—the 
most important man in the country. . S 

“ The course of instruction will Baila good charabter jn varidus « 
ways. The stude will learn erað of soul through ‘music’ and 


“ 





` 
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‘gymnastic,”? through pleasant games, zoble storjes and’ poems, 
WE dancing, athletic! and otlier wholesome play. "He will 
n to defend his country through’ horseback riding, drilling in 
armor, and wielding the bow,’ sling and dirt. He will learn uni- 
versal ideas frm the study of mathemcsiggs—from arithmetic, plane 
and solid geometry, astronomy, and harmonies. ® Afger this schooling 
the student will go out into the greater community Ghere his educa- 
tion will continue indefinitely with social cetsmonies and insti- 
tutions. : ` 
‘“ Hxgeptionally wise and brilliant students, howe¥er, will pursue 
anced. course which will fit them for leadership in the state. 
about five years in ‘dialestic’ or profound discussion 
nature of the world, and will finally come to know 
the universal Good, ar supreme Beauty, which is the very sun of the 
real world—the goal of all desire, and the final cause of existence. 

‘“ By conceiving the Good these thinkers will see life as a 
whole, with all theearts and seiencas inter-related and man’s 
destiny spread out in full view. Then after a long period of practice 
in the lower public officess they will be able to rule the state 
wisely as legislators, judges, executives, supervisars, and educators.” 

“ Since you mention the state, Plato, may we ask what kind 
of state you propose: ?’’ 

‘“ My views on the state,” he replies, ‘‘are not well understood 
outside “the Academy. It is often assumed that my political 
ideal is pictured in the Republic. İp this work, however, I sketched 
a gtate only to illustrate my theme that the just soul is the happy 
soul now and forever—For a state is a human soul writ large. As a 
matterof fast, I constriucjed two statesin the Republic: a peaceful, 
primitive, agricultural state, like some inland valley tribe; and a 
commercial, luxurious, and warlike state, liké an Athens and Sparta 
combined.* Neither the primitive nor the luxurious state is ideal, 
since the first lacks culture, and tne second lacks peace. - I later 
dealt With civic life in the Statesntan: but in the Laws I have set 
down my ripest political wisdom. 

“Ip the Laws I „propose a state that is both cultured and 
péaceful.. Thé commercial id, peria‘ism of, Athens I reject along 


/ . 

é 
2 According tofPlaip, gymnastic is more incporfant for If oul than the body. 
3 Repubhe, WL, 60 ote 


4 he same, 64-314, 
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wih the Geo militarism of’ Sparta. The supreme victory for 
any state is not “ihe defeat of an outside foe but „the conquests within 
the state of the worse elements by the better. Not Militar yalor 
but wisdom should be the state’s leading virtue. Not frofit-making’ 
commerce put useful agriculture should be its supporte apenas 

a EN skali share the labor of men there will bə fey’. 
hours of worl® and plenty of leasure for all. And since the state 
by its constitution shall renounce commercial imperialism suclf as 
the ‘dominion of Athens over her colonial possessions, its normal 
aspect will be*peace and not war.” ° 

“ Very good Plato: but what provision have 
development, progress, or change ?”’ 

“ Only a bad state should change,” answers 






“ It should 
change and become good. Buta good state ,ig alreaty desirable and 
should not change. On that account I have laid down many rules 
for the prevention of change and the restraint of human caprice. 
Every undertaking will be strictly controlled hy the government. 

“ The population must be kept constant by the use of penelties 
or rewards. There shall be ‘no lending of money on interest, no 
credit, and no frge choice of occupation, Every transaction shall 
be officially registeréd. Slaves must be kept jn their place. Ifa 
citizen kills his slave, he shall undergo purification, but if a slave 
even wounds a citizen, the citizen may kill. or torture the slave or 
do with him whatever he pleases. ._ >œ 

‘There shall be no “innovations in amu&ements or artistic 
pursuits, for these may lead to innovations in government. Poets 
must submit to censorship, There shall be no independent family 
authority, no private worship, no unofficial educatigp... A newly 
married couple shall not live as they please; the young husband 
shall take his place at “the public table with his fellow citizens as 
before, and the young wife shall eat at the common table for women.” 

“ But, Plato !? we exclainf, “‘surely human néture will not 
tolerate such rigid and complete regulation. as You přopose in she 
Laws |" 

“Human nature is plastic,’’ comes the reply. “ Governmental 
regulations will be cheerfully obbyed by the people if They zeally 


believe them to be\God’s will. a we must instruct them about 
a i 


t 
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God’s control of the world,’ both ‘human and natural. God nist 
be congeived not as unintelligent matter, according* to the Milesian 


mateofi, nor yet as a "somewhat inmoral poul, according to the popular 


„ poets but as*a perfectly immoral and rational sgul. 

- ~~m I hawe * suggested in the Timceus, God creates the world 
. ky imposing the changeless heavenly forins ola fownleyMand restless 
something called matter.” The resulting combinatiqn of form and 
måtter is the world of sense-objects. The world.is thus procreated 
by form as father out of shatter as moster, ‘Since the laws Which 
the ideal state imposes on hunfan nature are integral with the change- 

venly forms which God Himself imposes on matter to create 

this marvelous Ning world, the citizens of the state should willingly 







` conform to the sitte’s laws and regulations.’ 


As Plato stop speaking we stand amazed at the scope and brilli- 
ance of his vision ; but his entire scheme se2ms too formal and strict. 
Is human nature nothing but amorphous material for legal form? Are 
forms absolute in heaven, and earth ? 

Plato is a magnificent thinker, but in certain respects his thinking ` 


. ° 


may be defective. " ° i 
If so, why so? Let us see. . 
a . * . 7% ° “ % 


If we scrutinize Plato’s political program, we find that its various 
defects car? be reduced to one—namely, ths denial of individual right, 
or a circle of legaf freedom within whick: the individual may develop 
his unique capacities and join with others to form voluntary groups. 
We cannot successfully argue against Platc’s use of reason or his ideal 
of political Dgrmony. — We may even accept his view that the state 
should be all-inclusive, since (in his plau) it organizes all fields of 
human culture; and an individual whose rights lie outside of human 
culture must be either a beast or a god.” But we must insist that 
within the state the individual béactorded a right to harmonious free- 
dom as the ‘condition in‘which he cat best serve the whole. 

In making this criticism we are hot assuming something that 
Plato himself would deny ; strange to say we are simply correcting 

8 3 
. bg 7 r 


Timaeus, 49-51, See A. EB. tf, Plato, 2p. 454-458, ° 
T To make the mi ieee economic te all-inclusive and Supreme jg indeed a tragedy. 
Yet the appeal toa “ stage offnatpe ” asa protecticr: of, individhal right egainat the state is 
unhistoric and futile. Ə ate 4lid alternative is aa appeal to the ideul state. 
' l 


‘ 
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Plato’s \ view of ‘‘the just state’’ by Plato’s view of “ the just 
man,’’ who is by no means a ‘mere cell in the body-politic, kut a 
responsible and intelligent citizen. |, è wa 

The just man ...... sefs in order his own life, and igehig own masteneantl 
his own law, “wad is at peace with himself; and when he hts become one 
entirely tempera ; and perfectly adjusted nature, then he proceeds to act . 
whether in a matter of property or in the treatment of the body or in some 
affair of politics or private business, always thinking and calling that which 
preserves and Got operates with this harmonious condition just dnd good 
action. ê 

It does not require genius to see that Plato’s ideal 
typically Athenian, could not tolerate or endure Plai®’s government, 
which is typically Egyptian. Plato himself is a spleydid example of 
the Athenian citizen, overflowing with individuality. “While teaching 
in the Academy he conceived at least four different ideas of a state: 
two in the Republic, one in the Statesman, and one.in the Laws. If 
he were to become a citizen of+his own state in the Laws, he would 
soon conceive a new constitution, and be banished for wishing te change 
the form of government. e ° . i 

How are we tp explain this contradiction between Plato’s ideal 
man and his plan for the state? Chiefly by the fact that thè ancient 
Greek philosopher was planning a state which would fit the traditional 
class system based on warfare and slavery, and in such a state the 
ideal man is impossible. Plato himself belonged to the upper class, 
was a warrior, and kept slaves; and his forebears were noble Athenian 
pirates. His heritage handicapped his ideals. , 

Let us glance back for a moment at this heritage. Until about 
3,509 B. C. the Stone Age lay over the Aegean, basin. d'han strong- 
holds sprang up in the control of men who had discovered how to make 
and use weapons of bfonze, far superior to stone weapons. Since 
bronze wis quite rare, only a few could possess it; these became 
warrior chiefs who easily domiuated’the Stone Age people about them, 
and thus formed city-states, such ase Cnossus in Crete, Mytenae i in 
Argolis, and Athens in Attica. The conquering warriors of the Bronze 
Age became ‘‘ nobles ;'’ and the conquered , farmers of the Stone Age 
remained commoners. Now and ten a band of warriors, seelting. 
power and adventure, would raid pomp ther land, defeat the warriors 







A \ ` 
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there, kill the men, and bring back the women and chidren P OA 
Raidigg became a profession, war a principa. industry, piracy the only 
espectable trade of the nobles., 
© ‘Site cama the Tron Age. Since iron ‘was more plentiful than 
"bronze, it made possible the phalanx, or masz formation o 
fighters. To defend themselves against Sparta, the pôbles of Athens 
welcomed into théir ranks such Athenian commoners as could afford a 
complete iron equipment. Onee these commoners fought shoulder to 
shoulder with nobles, they began to take part in the goyernment. In 
democracy meang only that commozers could buy weapons and 
ght, and become professiorsl pirates like the nobles. 
Thus every romingnt Hallenie state was literally a state of war: 
its citizens lived. iÐ constant fear of attack >27 another power, or rebel- 
lion on the part of its own slaves. Athenian democracy was a false 
democracy, for the commercial democrats of Athens, like the military 
aristocrats of Sparta, composed a class that l.ved on the back of another 
class. As a child of this piracy colture, Plato planned a state to fit the 
institutions of war, class, and slavery. White *de-laring that peaceful 
wisdom should be the state’s leading virtue, he clearly saw that a state 
in danger pf war with a neighbor or with, its own fower class must live 
like an armed catap. Military” disciplina, however, %3 suffizient to 
annihilate individual right. An armed camp is the last place in the 
worldefor freedom of cultural interest, freedom of speech, or freedom of 
private associations Liberty and class government do not mix. Conse- 
quzntly, Plato’s pictura of mim andethe state was a picture of 


° 







contradiction. 


a a ae T a i * * 


m * 

In conceiving an ideal state for our day, we may accept Plato's 
vision of Beauty, together with his stress on wisdom and education ; 
but we cannot tolerate the institution, of wer, class, and slavery which 
defeats individual right and all liberal culture. 

The ‘supreme council of state shor d indeed be an educational 
council, ,with the minister of gducation as its president or prime- 
Yninister. Happiness comes when rulers ssek the welfare of the whole 
instead of a part, and educators fs such ara more rapt th&n warriors or 
industrialists to wh the „welfare of the prhole.” Thissdoes not mean 
that all functions Of, state, including ecanomic orsanizatian shall ha 
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. 6 
directly administered by educators, however wise and statesmgnilke 


they may be ; it means only that educators shall direct and coriqlate 
them for the benefit of the community. . . 


. mma =" 
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To support His view of the state, Plato proposed im the Laws 2 
view of the universe having analogous fsatures. Corresponding-to 
fixed laws in the state he saw fixed forms in the heavens—the world’s 
“ formal cause.” Corresponding to the rebellious class of slaves, he 
saw an active and infinite something called matleprnthg fOr ey 
‘ material cause.” Corresponding to the prime-mfnister imposing 
fixed laws on the slave class he saw a cosmic aggft—the world’s 
“ efficient cause’’ imposing’ fixed heavenly forms on ‘matter. This 
agent, conceived as a self-moving soul, he named God. “Like a 
bureaucratic official obedient to the established forms of the dominant 
class, Plato's finite God operates om a restless and servile matter, 

Remove the notion,of class division from this view of the uni- 
verse, and the division between form and* matter is removed. Instead 
of enjoying fixed aythority over matter, forms are now imbedded in 
matter as its changing appearance. Instead of being servile fnatter is 
supreme ; a is Beauty eit That is, the world’s ‘‘ material cause ’’ 
is also its “ final cause.” Thus Plato’s comception of Beauty is en- 
hanced by the addition of spontaneous activity coming from infinite 
matter. Since Beauty is now active, it becomes the world’s ‘ efficient 
cause,’ and may justly be named God, with the result that Plato’s 
finite and individual God disappears. 
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\HE gold exodus, especially on the scale in which it began after 
the linking of the rupee to sterling, is ‘very unusual in our 
economic history. Prom time immemoriel. import of precious metals 
has be hal feature of Indian foreign trade. Pliny complained 
about 77 A.D. atat India drained the Roman Empire of 55 million 
Ass,000 worth of gold end silver every year. It was 


ce 


sesterceg or 3 
but natural that he ‘should describe India as a 
metals ” a charge which has been rep2.ted by subsequent foreign 


sink of precious 


writers. This inflow of precious metals was one of the factors 
which made it unneces8ary for Indid to edopt a policy of mercantilism 
when if arose in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is not of course infplied that Izeia was never an exporter of 
gold in the past. To quote a few recert instances, tle net export 
of gold from Indta on private account, was valued at Rs. 1°15 crores 
in 1915-16! and at Rs. 2°79 crores in 1921-22.? But such exports 
sink into insignificance when we compare them with the amount 
which left the equntry during the five yeers 1931-32 to 1935-36. The 
relevant figures are given in the followjng table (Table No. 2). 

', It appears from the table that the nat export of gold from India 
during the last five years was more than one-fourth of the total produc- 
tion im» tlre“whole worlg, excluding U. S. S. R. As the annual out- 
puf of gold in this country is not even 2% of the world pgoduction, 
the great bulk of the Indian export obviousl¥ came out of the quantity 
previously imported into the country which had been lying hoarded, 


partly 3 in the form of bullion but 3 mainl y in the form of ornaments. 
® 


, Two CLASSES or GOLD SALES WITHIN THE COUNTRY. 


. What werg the factors thag led to the flow of this boarded gold, 
first.to the bullion markets of Igdia and afterwards to foreigo countries ? 
The former'movep nt began fien earker than the latter. Tt was in 

e 
* e ! e 


1 Review of the Trade of India in 1915-46, p. 94. y 
? Report of ‘the Controller of the Cur-eic} (in India) for 1921-22, 
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progress during the second phase of the depression when it was 
deepenfng more and more. During the closing months of 4930-31 
they was ‘‘ a considerable return of gold from up-country districts 
to Bombay? This inflow which *commenzed in March has been 
-variously estimgted at from 5000 to 6000 tolag of fine go a day.” ? 
The great bulk of gold thus flowing to Bombay ‘oy up to the 
end of the year 1931-32 appears to have been ‘* disttess ’' gold sold l 
by people to tide over their economic difficulties. But gold sales, 
within the country, at least the greater part of it, in subsequent years, 
was “ investment ’’ gold, which was exchanged for profft and generally 
Persea investment. 

The effect Onaprices of these two kings of gold sales within the 
country, Was s0 ewhat different.” “ Distress ” gold, so far as it was 
not utilised, to ineet the dues of the moneylender or of the landlord, 
should résult in an immediate rise in prices brought about by an 
increase in the volume of purchase of conscmption goods. Such sales 
of gold would thus refleot themselves in an increase of retail transac- 
tions. But later on when this gold would pags into the hands of the 
bullion dealers, its effect on» prices should be the same as that of 
“ investment ” gold, viz., increased demand for Government securities, 
larger purchase of postal cash gertificafes and increased deposits in 
postal and other banks. 

Thus it is clear that-the immediate rise in the Calcutta wholesale 
indeX nuntber in October, 1931 and in the next two months, must have 
been partly due to the sale of “ distress?’ zold. The sudden increase 
in the absorption of small coins during the year 1931-32, also roughly 
indicates an increase in the number of retail transactions. 4 The 
absorption af whole rupeég and notes, which may be required for 
‘ financfal circulation’ is not as good an index of the changes in 
retail transactions. i 


o 
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e 
But whether it was originally ‘ distress ’ gold or ‘ investment ’ 
gold, gold began to leave the country, regularly after September, 1931. 


° © ° z § 


3 Report of the Controller of the Currey for the 7zar 1980-31, p. 10. , 
4 According to the Report of the Conffroller of thz Currency’ for the year 1934-35, p. 80, 
the withdrawal of small cotms from circulation in India in 1930-31 @as equal to Rs. 66 
lakhs. In 1931-32, thé addition of such coins to circulation was equal to Rs. 19} lakha, t.e., 
from —66 lakhs, it changed to + 19} lakhs. t ' 
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What led to this export from India ? “Many reasons have been 
advanced. One ‘s that it was sent out for correcting our unfavourable 
balance of payments. As Prof. Viner has shown, the dominant, r 
tradition in English Political Econonty With regard to this question, 
has been e s theory that an unfavourable balang of payments 
necessitates a Cħange in the relative price levels, and bullion will move. «a 
until relative pricés in the paying and the recipient areas are such as 

to enable the new excess of payments over receipts to be met by the 
export of goods. Toquote Mill’s actual words: “ Disturbances of the 
equilibrium of ifaports and exports, and” consequent disturbances of 
the exchange, may be considered as of two classes; the ae eee 
accidental, which, if not on too large a scale, eertect themselves 
through the premium on bills, without any tran~mission of the 
precious metals, the other arising from the general state df prices which 
cannot be corrected without the subtraction of actual money from the 
circulation of one of the countries, or an annihilation of credit equivalent 

to it, since the mere transmissioneof bullion (as distinguished from 
money) not having any effect on prices, is of no avail to abate the 
cause from which the disturbance proeceded.”’ 5 As India was off 
gold, our gold export gould not be due to the necessity of correcting 
any disequilibrium in trade by a relative change of prices. S 


2 


ADJUSTMENT OF BALANOB or PAYMENTS. ‘ 


There is another variant of ‘this contention, viz., gold export was 
necessary merely for liquidating the debit balance of payment already 
incurred. But the figures given in Table 2 does not fully support 
this view. According to this table, the total visible balaacqof accounts 
in our favour, after meeting the foreign obligation for the year*1931-32 
was Rs. 54°07. But ouret export of goldduring that year, was valued 
at Rs. 57°97 erores. The great bulk of it was therefore not utilised 
for meeting our adverse balance. ° 

It is true that our annual balafice of accounts cannot be ‘aceurately 
calculated. But it is equally true that this balance need not always 
be adjusted to the nearest pie at the end of every financial year. 
Sir George Schuster said before tht Committee on Monetary and. 
Financial Questions „relating to the \Dttawa Conference in 1982 that 


t ° 


5 J. 8. Mill—Principles of Political Economy (Ashley*g edition); Book III, Ch. 20, p. 
618. ; 


t 
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“ apart from ‘movements of capital or the country’s _requirergenté for 

the pifrchase of precious metals, Indi im order to maintain au even 

~, position requires a favourable trade balance of at least 50 crores 
annually.’ As our balance’ of trade in merchandise in 1921-32 was 


.” Rs. 82°74 craves, we could have therefore met our mal foreign 
~~ ‘obligations that year by seading abroal about gne tHird the actual 


quantity of gold exported. é 


Rat Reason For GoD EXPORT. 


sC asirik explanation of our gold export is quite simple. Gold 
as & commodity, was yelatively cheap in India and this is why it was 
exported, So lðpg asthe rupee was link2d to gold, it was not usually 
profitable to exports it. But the situation changed completely in 
September, 1931. The rise in the rupee price of gold, not coming up 
immediately to the full extent of the depreciation of sterling in terms 
of gold, the export of the metal afférded a profit to Indian bullion 
dealers. This has been very clearly explained in the Statistical 
Appendix to Dr. H. Sinha’s ‘article on Indian Gold Exports in the 
Indian Journal of Economics of April, 1983. ° 


. MEASURES SUGGESTED. 


"As Government allowed this gold export to go on uninterrupted, 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce at their fifth annual 
megting held at Delhi on the 26th and 27th March, 1932, criticised 
the “ let. alone ’’ policy of Government and passed the following 
resolutiens +—> ; 

* (a) an immediate smb on the export of gold ; z 
(b) purchase of gold by Governmer. on “the basis of day-to-day 
+ ruling rate. ° 


. 


. 
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What were the difficulties in giving effect to these resolutions ? 
The question whether the expogt of zold from India should have 
* been allowed to go on ara or not, hinged on whether the 


. 8 Appendices to the ee of Proceedings Of the Imperial Economie Confer i 
Ottawa, 1932, pp. 158-1 ference a 


f 
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bulk of the export was “ deans bola or iverns ; gold. 
If it belonged to the former cafegory, free export was necessary in 
the interest of those who had „been compelled, to pare 
with their gold on account of severe economic distress. 

As mostef the gold exported during 1931-32, was “ distress ’ 
gold, the ‘ let Alone ” policy of Government was quite justifiable. 
A policy of gold purchase by Government along with *an embargo qn 
export, as suggested in some quarters, was then out of the question. 
How much gold was Government to purghase at the time ? Should 
it have equalled the amount actually exported from India in 1981-832, 


valued at Rs. 57.97 crores ? If the funds for  purchabngease a bigE, \ 


amount had been raised by a loan,,the ‘urden of interest charged * 
at the existing high rate of nearly 54 per cent, Would faave proved very 
heavy on the Indian tax-payer, apart from the ‘possible los; due to 
the future fallin the value of gold so purchased. But is not the 
condition different to-day ? In his Budget speech in February, 1933, 
Sir George Schuster pointed out that most of the gold exported during 
the financial year whiclt was then.closing, was ‘‘ investment '’’ gold. 
If that was so in 1932-33, it stands to reason that very little ‘‘distress”” 
gold was exported in*subsequent years when the economic, situation 
showed some improvement. y l E i 

What then, was the objection against restricting gold exports 
after March, 1932 ? The reason given by Sir George Schuster, was 
“ The broad fact is that India gould not with exports at their present 
level support the present volume of imports simultaneously with 
meeting her externa] obligations unless they were supplemented by 
gold exports.” He had explained this more fully in his speech at the 
Ottawa Conference. According to him, ae yeduction of” intports by 
causing ‘oss of customs revenue which was the main stay of Central 
Government finance, ‘‘ would create a completely impossible 
budgetary position.” If, on the other hand, imports did.not decline, 
India would be unable to meet per external, obligations , except by 
raising loans abroad. How- was this conundrum to be solved % The 
abnormal fall in our export surplus in 1982-33 (this year there was 
an actual deficit amounting to Rs. 12 lakhs) and also in. 1934-35, 
shows that the choice before India, at least during these two years ‘was 
really this—Whether’ it was desirable ty create active liahility for the 
Government in the shape of foreign loans, for the shake of preserving 
dead assets of gold in the country. It must’ not, be forgotten that 
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e 
gold which left the andi: came au of pzivate holdiggs and hot ‘out 
of the currency reserves of the Government. Thus there was no cause 
for raising, the alarm that the country was rushing headlong to 
financial bankrupty, on account of the “< dzin of gold out of the 


8 l country. j ' ° $ a 


INCIDENCE oF EXPORT Dury. . 


„Bot a critic might ask if Sir George Schuster really wanted 
f “tree , exboxt ef gold for the sake of custam duties on imports, as 


` stated in his spé%ch before the Ottawa Conference, could not the 


same object hav&\ beeti fulfilled by levying an export duty on gold ? 
There was recently a proposal for an export duty on gold in the 
central legislature, but not on the ground stated above. In the course 
of the debate on the Finance Bill before the Council of State in April, 
1935, Sir James Grigg “objected to the proposal on the ground that 
‘it would have ultimately fallen on.the seller,* who as a rule was a 
poor person with only a small’ stock of goli”? This does not however 
appear to have been the case, for, as pointec outeabove, it was only 
during the last stage of the second phase of we depression from 
July, 1930 to August, 1931, that such ‘ Cistress ° gold was sold to 
bulljon dealers. On the other hand, it mnst be recognised that the 
incidence "of the export duty would fall miinly on the Indian seller. 
lt is true that the export of the gold for: India forms a substantial 
par} of the annual world output, but it forms nevertheless a very 
small portion of the total world stock. Any export duty on Indian 
gold is therefofe not likelyeto raise its price abroad to any appreciable 
extent. But the question is, who is the fersgn who pays the tax ? 
Is he a needy cultivator obliged to take away ornaments from the 
person of hig wife ? Or, is he a bullion dealer, who exports or does 
not export, accordingly as it is profitgble oz unprofitable ? Tf such a 
bullian dealer is obl iged to redute his buyirg price of gold because he 
has to export at a lower price, he does not pay that reduced price to 
‘© a poor person with. only small stock of gold,” who was 
‘obliged to part with his acta long ago. 
It has been already pointe out that the disparity between - the 
rupee price and the sterling price of go. -a is really tesponsible for 
gold outflow. As this disparity has been created by Government, it 
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isa legitimate source of revenue. Sir James Grigg, *in his Budget 
speech ‘on February 28, 1935, rightly pointed out that our revenye tariff 
was too high and complicated, In fact, the lowering of this tariff, wouid 
bring some relief to the Indian . agriculturist who has ao far gained 
little from protective duties on manufacturers and ffom high’ revenue 
duties in “gengral., Th proceeds of the export duty on gold might 
very well be ylilised for lowering revenue duties on some of the 
necessities of the Indian ryot. But this export’ duty should be 
impesed solely for revenue. It must’ not be so high as to stop ‘the 
outflow of gold, for it is difficult to accept the view that the conversion 
of private gold holdings into interest-bearing assets, does, invelys 
national loss. It is now late in the day to sigh” for the loss of, . 
“ distress °” gold in 1931-32. As already pointed out, it was not a i 
practical proposition for Government to purchase this gold at the 
market rate. It was certainly advantageous to the sellers that they 
obtained a higher price due to unrestricted export than they could 
have otherwise obtained. If they had pledged their gold with the 
village money-lender instead of selling it outright, it was extremely 
doubtful whether they cotlld ultimately, recover the go which had 
once been pledged in this‘ way. 

With regard to the sale of ‘‘investment’’ gold, however, it has 
been argued that the Indian sellers were merely exchanging “solid” 
gold for depreciated sterling. If we take a short period view of 
the matter, it may be said that as they were selling this gold of etheir 
own free will, it is not unreasvnable to assume that they were parting 
with a commodity having a’ lower value for one which had a higher 
one. Even in the long run, it is true that sterling may depreciate, 
but it is equally true that gold itself is not free from this danger. The 
increase in annual output of gold in tke world which has „been 
referred? to in Table 2pshows that our problem to-day is not primarily 
that of shortage of gold. Thanks to a general devaluation of the 
world’s currencies and the consequent rise in the price of gold in 
terms of these currencies, the mometary stock+of g®ld in’ the world 
has increased considerably during the last five years, partly from 
larger production, as has already been mentioned, and partly from 
dishoarding of gold by China anq India.’ The fear of gold shortage 
has vanished. On, the other hand, it is apprehended that the 
world might, suffer from a plethora of .gold it no distant 
future. Ne : on 
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. Furure’ VALUE of GOLD. 


The fufure value of gold igin any case zngertain. It will depend 
above all, on that incalculable factor—the future monefary policy 
- of the leading countries of the world. Even if her is a general 

y return to gold standard in the near future, ihe policygof economising 
monetary gold found successful in the pre-depression period, is not 
likely tô be given up. It may also be taken ag practically -certain 
that if and when gold staridard comes back, lower gold parities than 
those of 1929, will be* generally adopted. There is therefore a 

e. ‘gréater probability of the value of gold 7alling rather than rising in 
future. It seéms that India*has dona well in converting her 
dead stock of gdld‘into interest-bearing assets. It will not be difficult 
for her tô get back her gold on more favourable terms, should such an 
occasion arise in future. 

Speaking quite broadly, this gold export is an effect of the 
depression. But at the same time it isa measure for trade revival. - 
To the extent gold export, as pointed 30t in the Report of the 
Controller of the Currency, for 1931-38, “stemmed the headlong 
fall of commodity prices in India,” it benefitted the business community. 
It strengthened also the rupee‘sterling exchange and solved the 
remittance problem ef Government. Gold export again has 
been® partly responsible for the rise in the price of Government 
securities. In other words, the fall*in the long term rate of interest 
which is a pre-requisite of trade recovery, is partly due to our gold 
export. Thus it offers one more illustration of the wonderful adaptabi- 
‘lity of man puder changing economic conditions—of his eternal struggle 
to mould his environment to satisfy his own pressing needs. 


(Concluded) 
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THE ANGRIAS AND THE DUTCH í 


PROFSSSOR SuRENDRANATH SEN, M.A., PH.D., 3. ufgr, (oxoNn) 
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KAF OJI Angria was not a corsair like Captain Kidd. He was the 
+ Lord High Admiral of the Maratha fighting fleet and rode ‘the 
sea under his „master's flag, but to most Europeans, he was no better 
than a common pirate who seized every ship he could, held the 
unfortunate sailors to ransom and made them labour bard for a scanty 
subsistence until they could secure their freedom either by flight or by . 
purchase. Yet he derived his authority from the lawfully constituted 
government of-his people, and exercised, in the ame of his king, the 
sovereignty of the sea in a manner sanctioned by the ancient customs 
of the coast. In this respect his conduct did not differ in any way 
from that of the Portuguese, the “English and the Dutch, and it is 
interesting to note titate the trading nations from the west often 
brought charges of piraéy against each other, but they invariably 
refused to allow afily vessel, other than their own, to sail without 
their passpor’, unless such a right had been securéd by a treaty or a 
convention. No self-respecting nation would quietly concede to 
another the right z controlling or regulating the movement cf their 
merchant men across the high road of the sea, and the result was 
constant friction. Kanhoji was resolved to defend his rights against 
all his neighbours jointly or severally, and at different times he fonght 
the English, the Portuguese and the Dutch. The struggle did not 
come to an end with Kanhoji’s death in June, 1729, but wis Zontinued 
with varying success by bis sons, and the Angrian fleet was a terror 
which the sea-farers of the eighteenth century were glad to avoid. 
The exploits of Kanhoji and his sucgessors are but vaguely known, and 
an account of their relations with, the Dutch may beeof some | interest 
to the students of Indian history. ` 

We do not exactly know when Kanhoji was appointed to the 
supreme command of the Maratha fleet, but it is clear thaé-he came 
to blows with the Dutch Hast India Company very early in” his career. 
In the opening months of 1703 Kanhoji captured a. Dutch man-of-war, 
as John Burntston, Deputy: Governor of Bombay, informed Sir denn 
Gayer. In a letter, dated 11 March, 1702-3, Burniston wrote: ‘‘we 
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have a‘report of Cannajee Angria’s trappan:ng a Dutch’ ship of 30 guns 
who put innear their port for wood and water, which their boats 
went for. "The villain took his opportunity, of seizing them and 
sending his peggle in galvets on board, who being haled by the ship, 
answered that they had provision for them, and en gach a pretence 
surprised and mastered her” (Surat Factory Records, Vol. 100). How 
the Dutch retaliated we do not know, bit we may fairly infer that 
peace and amity had not been’ established between,them and Kawthoji, 
who again made prizes of a sloop and a galley in 1710.« (Letter from 
Cochin, dated 18th April, 17-10, Madras Kecords.) The Dutch strongly 


s remonstrated with him and asked him to restore the vessels with all 


their belongings, but Kanhoji qufetly retorted that ‘‘ he is not aware 
of any friendship éxisting between him and the Company, nor of any 
correspofidence on the matter. He does not molest such merchants as 
make him presents as do for instance the English, Portuguese and 
Moors. Finally he doeg not hold hignself responsible for the return of 
prizes.’’. (Press list of Ancient Dutch Records, pp. 7-8.) 

The Dutch Commander of, Malabar ecrresponded with his official 
superiors at Batavia about some effective measures against Kanhoji’s 
higbhandedness op the high seas, but nothing came out of it: In 
1710 Kanhoji was at war with ‘the Pcriuguese and the Sidi. His 
relations with the English were also far irom cordial, for he seized an 
English boat in 1712. In 1718 Charles Boone, Governor of Bombay, 
proclaimed war “against Angria, and a few years later Kanhoji's 
territories were invaded by a joint Anglo-Portuguese force by land and 
seas It is, therefore, likely that during these years of trouble and 
turmoil Kanhaji did not- like to add to his enemies by offering any 
fresh offence to the Dutch, or more probably, the Dutch themselves 
had been more careful, and cautiously avoidedtthe Maratha fleet. 

Twenty-eight years passed before the Angrian fleet again engaged 
a Dutch squadron of three ships, two of which were captured. 
Kanbofi was no “longer. in the land ôf the living, his eldest son Sekhoji 
also had passed away and the command of the Angrian fleet was held 
by Sambhaji Angria Serkhel, an intrepil sailor of uncertain temper. 
. The official acceunt of this battle sent home from Ceylon under the 
signature of Captain Grombrugge, Chief mate ‘Pietey Jansz. Bors 
and Second mate Willem Cramers of the, Noordwoljsbergen, the only | 
ship that- escaped capture, has been preserved in the .Publiè Record 
Office at the Hague and is well worth quoting. 


. 
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“Atla degrees of longitude (on their, way to Mocha) on Sunday, 
the 23rd of March, 1738 in the morning at the 4th bell, we were. 
reading a text to the crew, viz., Luke 5,. verse 5, when we observed 
North of us eight ships sailing before the wind and *in, our direction. 
After finishing our religious ceremony with prayer and song, we hailed 
the Magdalena who had been fighting with the pirates the year before 
and when we asked, them for their opinion as to the approaching 
vesselg, they replied ‘f those are fishers with dry nets.” : 

Keeping near to the yacht we gave thre signal for drawing up in 
battle array, turning Southwest, where the sea was 13 fathom deep. 

We had 4 guns, the pirates approached with 15 sails (8 goeraps, 
5 large and 2 small galliots) and started firing at the Ist bell p.m. ; 
we got a six pounder through our sternpost. Three. large: galliots 
attached the Zeelands Welvaren and notwithstanding their defence, 
they boarded the ship ; we advanced to their relief and succeeded in 
this purpose, but the Magdalena had not kept near us, as was their 
duty, they now came alongside the Zeelands Welvaren, who told 
them that they were free of the pirates, but that only 8 or 9 of the 
crew survived. i 

In the meantime the pirates attacked us strongly, mainly aiming 
at our rigging. The gunner and éhe paymaster of the Zeelands 
Welvaren came swimming to our board and told us that their ship was 
lost as the remaining part of the crew were all injured. , We éhen 
tried to approach the Magdalena but she rapidly moved off towards 
the coast and soon the shallop was boarded by 2 galliots, her flag was 
lowered, hereafter the pirates sailed in our direction with all their 
might and notwithstanding our continuous, firing 2 gperaps | boarded 
the Zeelands Welvaren and towed the ship &shote. ; 

We°now. could only gave our own ship, the pirates kept firing 
for another 3 bells, always aiming at our rigging., We prevented 
them from boarding and they dropped off one after another. 

The whole battle had lasted 30 bells and-it w&s now gne bell 
before sunset, our crew were wholly exhausted, our gunnefy had 
broken spindles and so we turned to the Southwest as soon as possible 
in order to pass between the isles of Maldiva and return to Cochin. 

We had lost one Buginese (sic. Balinese) soldier and one ey 
was injured. e (Letters sent from Ceylon to Holland, 1739, 8rd Vol.) 

From the “letter of Laurens Kerkhoven and other’ prisoners, dated 
19th June, 1738 (Letters from Ceylon to Holland, 1789, 8rd Vol.) 
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we learn that the battle was fought nme miles fo the north of 
Bracelore. We find more details abou’ the casualty and an account 
of Angria’s land and stronghojds in the atove- mentioned letter, as the 


following extract hows : 


On our side 26 were killed and many Tnjured, both our Captains 
were alive with 388 European soldiers and sailors, 20 Moors and 
Bailuese. Of those men 2 enlisted voluntarily and ,9 were forced to 
enter -the service of the pirates. The p-rates counted 200 killed and 
wounded men. They brought the cargo into their fortyesses, sank the 
ships and forced us to work as slaves without drink or sufficient food. 

The country is rough and unfertile, thay do not sow or mow, they 
only go marauding. “There are seven fortresses, 6 are of no account 
but the 7th called Boeseroebe (sie. Vijayadzug ?) has 50 guns. Their 
_naval force consists ‘of 1! large goeraps, each with 16 or 18 guns (six 
and nine pounders) manned with 300 men each and 29 galliots, each 
with 4 or 3 guns. At our arrival we found 6 Europeans in service of 
the pirates, viz., two Englishmen, two Ps rtuguese as gunners and two 
Dutchmen, one as gunner-major and secret Councillor of the head of 
the nation.” j 

According to Simon Siex and others, who addressed a letter to 
the Dutch Commander of Malabar on the 26th May, 1738, the 
casualty was as follows :— 


* Zeelands Walvaren: 


28 alive œ 

A 16 killed 

9 forced to enlist 
Sas ü * œ 2 voluntarily enlisted. 
Magdalena : S x : = 

. 37 alive 

a 12 Killéd 
. `’ 5 2 8 forcefl to enlist 


1 voluntarily enlisted. 


Sambhaji,-wrongly described as King by the prisoners, demanded 
“a ransom of 40,000 Rupees, . which was later on redaced to 20,000. 
(Letters sent from Ceylon to Holland, 1739, 8rd Vol., Ha 1452). In 
August the so-called ‘ King of Angris ” consented te accept 15,000 
Rupees for the freedom of the prisoners, who informed Van 
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Gollénesse that they stood in fear of” their life and ‘might otherwise be 
forced to serve the Angria who kad 9 Ghurabs and 25 Galivats weady 
for sailing. l 

Van Gollenesse had eindeed opened’ negotiations with? Sambhaji 
as soon asethe report of the naval engagement reached him and 
requested the Maratlfa Admiral ‘‘ to send the surviving part of the 
crew to the residents of the Company at Barssaloor as well as the 2 
sballops.’’ The answer of Sambhaji was defiant and unambiguous and 
ran as follows:— >» ° : 

“ Writer is*sending this letter with due respect and love, he has 
received with pleasure your letter of the 13th June, 1738, and it is 
true that Wihay Narana was sent with a letter, however you have 
answered that you would write to” your authorities and await their 
reply before deciding about trade in our country., Sô we understood 
this matter would take a year or more and meanwhile peace ‘was not 
yet madè. Perhaps you know that all over the world peace is made 
by contract signed by both theeparties. Therefore if you intend to 
make peace, please send,some intelligent and able men to make up 
the treaty and if you send ships with merchants we will live with 
them in perfect undeystanding and friendship. 

As regards the shallops, if You had. made peace garlier, we would 
never have taken these, but now we met them in time of war. 

As to punishment which you purpose, you have felt our power 
once or twice and in future you will know it again.’’ (Letters Sent 
from Malabar to Holland, 1739, 4th Vol., p. 2225.) ° 

Sambhaji evidently had complete confidence in his fleet, or he 
would not hurl this defiance against the Dutch, for as a vassal of the 
Maratha King he was already engaged in a war, whiche the Maratha 
State wąs waging against the Portuguese. The Dutch, however, 
could not ignore this challenge and prepared a formidable fleet ‘under 
Reinicus Siersma, who subsequently succeeded Van» Gollenesse .. ais 
Commander of Malabar, to avenge the insult and injiry they had 
suffered at the hands of Angria. Th 1739 the Dutch feet, ‘coasisting 
of eight men-of-war besides some light vessels, appeared near the bar 
of Agoada, and the Portuguese Viceroy, intent on „exploiting this 
opportunity, proposed an alliance against the common enemy. The, 
expedition, however, accomplished nothing and in 1743 Van Golle- 
nesse wrote tat ‘‘ these pirates were growing stionger every day to 
the great chagrin of all European and native traders,” 
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Sambhajf died in December,"1741. Ee was succeeded by Tulaji 
who, according to Van Gollenesse, opened negotiations with the Dutch 
‘officers of Barcelore for peace and offered them due reparation for 
their loss,* Apparently nothing came out of these negotiations and 
the Ditch Captains were instructed to do the Angrias al] the damage 
they could. Tn January, 1743, Tulaji’s fleet of, seven ghuraba and 
twentythree gallivats entered the roadszead of Cajieut and “ caused 
great: damage to the English and native traders.’’ The Dutch 
despatched two of their battleships, Popkensbyurg and S. Heeten to 
fight the intruders but they disappeared before he Dutch ships 
appeared on the scene.’ 

A Cochin letter of the year 1747 (No. 487 of the Madras Records) 
refers to fresh aggression on Tulahi’s part which resulted in the loss 
of two Dutch ships, the Zwijndregt anc. the Coilan. Seven years 
later Aneria again captured three Dutch vessels. Meanwhile rumours 
of a proposed alliance between Tulaji and the Ady Rajah which were 
rife în 1747 caused fhe Dutch considerable anxiety and uneasiness. 
In 1754 the Dutch authorities of Batavia issued special instructions 
to all their vessels sailing frpm Sutat “ in‘order to avoid an encounter 
` with the pirates of Cange Angria.’’ Kanhojihad indeed passed away 
a quarter of a century ago but what greater compliments could his 
adversaries pay him than to give his na ue to his people*? 

Unfortunately the Dutch were not the orly people who wished 
the® ruine of Angria and his men. “he English were daily growing 
more powerful aid the Peshwa joinet chem in an unholy alliance 
against Tulaji. Kanhoji had sucéessfully combatted the Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance of 1721 but his son succumbed before the Anglo- 
Maratha allignce in 1756. Three Dutch letters announce the fall of 
Gheria and the complete destruction of that fleet which had held the 
merchant nations of the Malabar coast in awe for half & century. 
Thus ended the epic struggle between the English and the Angrias 
for supremacy of the sea. The Dutck archives, if properly explored, 
may yet throw fresh light on the htstory of the Maratha navy. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST AND 
AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS’ 


(A Retexamination of the Far Eastern Question) 


SHUTARO ToMIMAS, M.A., ° 
° ; Sometimes Fellow, Columbia Universty. 

VER since Japan’s ascendency following the war with’ Russia, 1904- 
19) the Sino-Japanese question has frequently shown the pro- 
pensity of assuming the dignity of becoming in its efinal. stage the 
American- Japanese Question. This is primarily ` due to America’s 
self-imposed rôle of leadership, quasi-political and quasi-moral, in the 
Far Eastern affairs, which may in turn be attributed to the ‘‘ superior- 
ity-complex ’’ of the Americans. - * The Washington Conference of 
1921-22 was the most temarkable example of this tendency. At the 
same time, the Conference pfoved to be a clearing house for the Far 

Eastern Question ; burfing the old and ringing in the new. A 
Tt is to be woted that the chief aind of the Conference was the 
neutralization of Japan’s domination of China during the World War 
in general, the outcome of the T'wenty-One Demands in pagticuler. 
Confronted with the concerted. pressure of the United States and 
Great Britain, Japan exhibited aw extremely conciliatory attitude both 
in the Chinese and Naval Questions. Waerner her retreat was 
prompted by the rising tide of “ Liberalism ” at home, or by the 
protracted financial debacle which followed ethe'Armistice ‘of D18 or 
by the “ threat ’’ of verbal bombardments staged in the American 
‘Senate or by her deference to the sudden preponderance of the 
American Navy, emerging ont of thg World War or by the combina- 
tion of all these four, it was not easy, to judge at. thatetime.. Never- 
theless, to an observer outside the closed chambers of the Conferedco, 
there was no difficulty to perceive that it was the zero hour of Japan's 
prestige and diplomacy. Particularly in the Chinese Question, appre- 
hension was held in certain quarters that Japan was disgorging at 
Washington, in the winter of 1921, all what she ate aj} Peking in the 
spring of 1915. ‘This retreat on the part of Japan was made possible, 
because, in addition to those four mentioned, of ‘the -innate desire of 
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her gtatesmen to perpetuate their traditicnal friendship with America 
‘by closer alignment in the future. At the same time, there was no 
denying that they placed. their good faith in the political philosophy 
embraced in the’ Wilsonian phrase, ‘ ta make the world safe for 
democracy ”’ ‘which then was still in vogue.” 

Whatever reason, or reasons, it may be, Jina camiò out of the 
Conference with a change not only of mind but also of heart. She 
was determined to face thè future with toth a, Clean breast and a 
clear conscience. Thus, the*‘ new orientation ’’ and é‘ new enlighten- 
ment *’ became the guiding spirit of her “creign policy of the ‘ new 

a ” both towards the United States and China. Fearticularly towards 
China, in conciliation dnd in co-dperation, the co-existence of Japan 
and China as sister-nations of the Far East loomed up as a beacon of 
hope to the Japanese leaders. This attitude of friendship and 
neighborliness on the part of Japan was put forward with renewed 
vigor*and determination when Baron Shidshara became the Master of 
the Gaimusho (Foreign Office) for six years of the post-Washington 
Conference period. . : 

Indeed, it appeared as if “ the era of good feeling ’’ was ushered 
in to stay in the relations of Japan, China and the United States— 
the “ eternal triangle ' ’ of the “Pacific. At the same* time however 
appalling in its devastation, the greatest national disaster of Japan on 
September 1, 1923, caused by the visization of earthquake, had its 
“ silver lining * to promote the better relations between America and 
Japan. Both sympathy and assistance, eager and spontaneous, exbi- 
bited by the American public to the suffering millions in Tokio and 
Yokohama dispelled entjrely whatever apprehensions Japan had gained 
from The “Washingtén Conference. As Ambassador Hanihara aptly 
expressed in his eloquent and passionat2 speech before tlfe “Annual 
Meeting of the American Red Cross et the close of tbat year, ‘‘ the 
Japanese ptople have a long memory ’’ cf gratitude and appreciation 
of apanda s tnagnanimity.. There was no ripple in the endless 
expånse of the Pacific. There was not‘a cloud in the blue firmament. 
Peace and good-will reigned everywhere. A new era was born. Hope 
was high and auspicious for the Far East. 

Unfortunately, however, this wholzsome atmosphere was destined 
to be short-lived, if not ephemeral. ‘he first angle was tó be demo- 
lished by Ching. This-destruction was mainly the restilt of the mis- 
interpretation, on’the part of China, of the real significance of Japan’s 
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acquiescence made at Washington. Coming out of the Conference, 
Chinese leaders maintained that Japan was an ‘‘ easy mark ” before 
the international court of justice, particularly before the United States. 
Many of them, schooled m American Universities, became imbued with 
the idea or the hope that America will come to theif. rescue with 
material assistance ‘in time of need. To their mind, the ‘“‘ Shidehara 
Diplomacy ’’ of feiendship and reconciliation appearad as no other 
than the decline of Japan’s prestige in werld politics. Consequently, 
in a few years after the Washington Conference, they began to adopt 
the policy of driving Japan’s rights and interests out of Manchuria. 
Especially, since the establishment of the present National Government 
at Nanking in 1927, the repudiation policy based on the* Soviet theory 
was enforced relentlessly. Thus, it should beeborne i in mind that in 
Sino-Japanese relations this period marked the.ten years’ "struggle 
enacted in the case of ‘ the Shidehara Diplomacy ”’ vs. ‘‘ the Revolu- 
tionary Diplomacy of China.” 

Baron Shidehara did not make an errore when he steadfastly 
maintained that two apd two make: four. In his insistence,-he pro- 
duced first his two and expected the others party to come out with the 
other two. But, he, did not realize that the second two would never 
come his way, unless there was ‘a fair spirit of reciprocity ffom the 
other party. Where he erred was not in his mathematical calculation, 
but in the psychological evaluation. Thus, after exhausting every just 
means and failing to do justice to his policy, he would hdve gladly 
compromised himself, if he could pretend to make two and one make 
four. Inspired by the so-called high ideals of American policy towards l 
China, which he sensed during his sojourn in the United States, 
particularly in his associations with Secretary "Hughes amd, others in 
and outsjde of the Washington Conference, he returned home te put 
his theory into practice. ‘Unfortunately, however, his attempt proved 
utter disillusionment. After all, Baron Shidehara has turned out to 
be another case of the “ returned student,” as they put, it in the East. 
Friends of China in Japan as well as in America ‘and Eurobg will 
realize before long that this was Ching’s capital misfortune in .modern 
time. History will record that this was one of the greatest blunders 
she has ever committed in her international life. ; ° 

However, Japan. was not the single party to suffer. Both the 
United States afd Great Britain by turns became the ‘victims. It 
should be added that, in the act of gpipiting China, Russia set her 
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base of operation in Canton, the backdoor zf China which became’ the 
hot-béd of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen's revolutiosary schemes. j Therefore, it is 
not too much to say that history ordainad Soviet Russia, whom the 
United States osttacized from the W ashington* Conference, to do much 
to undo the work of the Conference in the course of ten yeafs. 

The second angle was broken dowr from “the*American side, 
because of theetwo causes : one was the Immigration Question and 
the other, the Naval Question. The outcome of these two questions . 
was destined to exercise a, great influence on the shaping of Japan's 
Far Hastern policy up to ‘the present moment, the Manchurian 
Incident of 1981, in ‘particular. The legislation of the Immigration 
Law of 1924, particulayly the extraordinary circumstances under which 
the new law was p&ssed, shocked the entire Japanese nation. The 
explosion in the Sefate Chamber over the phrase, “ grave conse- 
quences,” which the present writer predicted on the Capital Hill three 
days before, was a veritable thunderbolt in a clear sky of mid-April of 
American-Japanese relations. Toone who was hurriedly summoned 
for consultation there was no question that, Ambassador Hanihara’s 
tampering with such a dangerous phraseclogy constituted the greatest 
amateurish blunder that any professional diplomagist has committed in 
the annals of modern diplomacy. “Alsaough, in American -home- 
politics, this incident was another ‘ passidg show ° of matching the 
wits between ‘‘ the scholar in politics ’’ “Senator Lodge) and ‘‘ the 
best legal mind i in America ’’ (Secretary Hughes), it proved for Japan 
to be the turning point in her relations. with the United States. The 
Americans should now realize that ever since this national affront the 
J apanese mind has been entirely alienated from the American. 
Rebuffed and*forlorn,, tHe, Japanese leaders, rightly or wrongly, caine to 
the conclusion of the utter impossibility and impracticability of solving 
in concert and co-operation with the Américan nation not only the 
Immigratign Question but also the various questions, commonly known 
as the problems of the Pacific. There wes no other recourse left for 
them ‘but to adopt in the futute an independent action in accordance 
with their own judgment and resources, regardless of the intention of 
the United States. This national psycho-ogy should be borne in mind 
by the Americans in their attempt at inter preting Japan’s action for 
the past thirteen years. ° 

If, in the aggravation of the Immigration Qusstion, the Americans 
can point out the unfortunate slip of pen by a foreign: diplomat, they 
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are`reminded of becoming magnanimous to see the. mistake committed 
by their own government in the Naval Question. The ratio of 8:5 :8 
of the Naval Treaty, although signifying the maximum limits in an 
effort to curtail national expenditures of the three Navies, are primarily 
the embodtment of the theory of ‘‘ N Square Law,” éyolved. by Mr. 
Frederick W.eLanthester, a British strategist in the early days of 
the Great War p‘‘Aircraft in Warfare ” in Hngingering (London), 
September 4th and 11th, 1914], as a result of his exhaustive. study, of 
Lord Nelson's tactics at Trafalgar. According to this investigation, the 
holder of the slfort end, that is Japan, will be theoretically anni- 
hilated in a pitched battle by the holder of the long end, the 
United States or Great Britain, in the fleeting moment of six or | 
seven minutes. ae . 

In the American or British allotment of 1,300,060 tons, there was 
included an allowance for the penalty of crossing the Pacific ‘Ocean to 
successfully combat the Japanese Navy of 800,000 tons in the Western 
Pacific. This was a great AnglosAmerican stheme—a brain-child of 
Messrs. Balfour, Roat and Hughes. At this juncture, it should be 
mentioned that the belated study of the significance of ‘‘ N Square 
Law '’ made by the Japanese Navy a few years after the close of the 
Conference resulted in ‘the emergence of its ‘‘ die-hard '” group in 
Tokio, This fact appeared to be responsible more than any other 
factors for finally abrogating the Treaty after both American and British 
Navies refused Japan’s counter- -proposal of 5:5:5 with further qualita- 
tive and quantitative reductions. Apropos the naval question, with 
due consideration of the very nature of armaments either for defence or 
offence, as well as all other arguments pro or con to the ratios presettted, 
can any Anglo-American. knight with a semblance of» chivalric spirit 
demand for himself the 5 to 3 superiority in weapons over his Japanese 
opponent “on the field ‘of honor ?’’ 

Be what it may, although taking a form of self- denying covenant 
to refrain each of the contracting parties from building its Navy beyond 
the ratio limit, the Treaty, none the less, had-as its ultimate "apd im- 
plied aim, the preservation of peace in the Pacific regions. In the 
sphere of real politics, it is beyond per-adventure that the ratios 
represented an instrument for preserving the status que of the’ Far 
Eastern Question by.a mutual understanding among the three Powers. 
In other words, the intrinsic value of the Treaty ay in the actual 
` contributions by the United States, Great Britain, , and Japan of their 
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respective allotments, 5:5:8, toa “ jeck-pot ° for the common 
welfare. In this sense, it was incumbext upon each of the contracting 
parties to build up its ratio in due course of time. Therefore, a failure 
on the part ‘of anyone of them’, whatever the causes may bave been, 
rendered ipso facto the political significancg of the Treaty null and 
void, if not the wilful violation, or the recalcitrante im the execution, 
of the letter of the Treaty itself. e 

* Now, what was the condition of the American Navy at the time of 
expiration of the said Treaty on December 31, 1936, fourteen years 
after the American Delegates affixed their signature’ to the now 
defunct document ? The construction program of the American Navy 
. lagged far behind its ratjonal allotment, so much so that even to-day it 
will require a few years more to reach iss allotment. Inasmuch as, 
in the world politics -of to-day, if is wall nigh an impossibility to 
consider the armament question without its effect on the political ques- 
tion, is it not advisable that in the future a specific stipulation should 
be inserted jn any armament treaty,-making all the contracting parties 
obligatory to construct and maintain their regpective armaments to 
the treaty-limits ? s . 

Up to this time, mention has been made of the disintegrations of 
two of the “ etermal triangle.’ -The sdbsequent convulsions of the 
third angle, that of Japan, ten years after the washington Conference, 
was nothing but sequence of a natural ‘law of physics. The disillu- 
sonent caused by the unanswered love of Baron Shidehara toward 
China became the apprehension on the ‘pars of the Japanese nation in 
its future security. On the other hand, America’s failure in the con- 
struction of her naval ratio gave a free kand to Japan for the simple 
reason that thd Japanese, Army can have a full play on the Asiatic 
Continent only when her Navy can defend her from the attack by the 
American Navy in the eastern seas. (In 1931, Both Navies had approxi- 
mately the same tonnage, 800,000 tons. Japanese Navy was “ well- 
balanced. ”) Further, what led J apan’ s acion to the great venture on 
the coafinent was also’ due tothe disappearance, in world politics, of 
Russia asa great military Power in Hast Asia. Therefore, students 
of the Far Eastern Question will realize, sooner or later, the follow- 
ing formula in the political drama of Manchuria in 1931 and after. 


China’s Provocation $ 
America’s Failure .ẹ+ J apan’s Aczion= China—Manchuria, 


Russia's Eclipse 
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Coached im both the European and American technigue of 
expansion in world politics, Japan aided the separatist - movement in 


Manchuria. The result was the establishment of an independent state 


of Manchgukuo which "she nurses with a fostering* care. This policy 
at least exonerated, her Jegally from being accused as & violator of the 
“€ respect ” clause of the Chinese territorial integrity under the First 
Article of the Nine-Power Treaty. ° 
Again, the non-recognition policy of Manchoukuo, inaugurated by 
the American Government and sponsored by all the members of the 
Beagrie of Nations, has become mee or no deterrence to Japan's work 


as ‘‘ a civilizing agent ’’ and ‘‘ a pathfinder ’’ in J Manchuria. Asa 


matter of fact, Japan has never shown any impatience at the delay in ` 


bestowing grace on her child by the outsiders. The American nation, 
it is to be admitted, which recognized its own illegitimates child of 
Panama in the brief span of ten days, will naturally indulge itself in 
years of gossips and scandals of the other child born under more or less 
similar circumstances. 

The pending undedlared war between Japan and China was 
precipitated in the suburbs of Peking, July 7th of this year, by the 
Chinese who have “been engaged in a vigorous ‘‘ anti-Jgpanism i 
policy. In &® few weeks, the conftagration spread to Shanghai as 
in 1982 This warfare is attracting the attention of the world in 
general and of America in particular. This is attributable ta two 
reasons: America’s traditional attitude in the Fare Hastern Question 
as referréd to at the outset of this article on one hand, and on the 
other, China’s pathetic appeal to the Americans by the Chinese legders 
in their pursuit of the traditional policy of jnviting the third party. 
The hue and cry of propaganda and coufiter-propag ganda cdtried on 
both by the Chinese and the Japanese in this country brought about 
the resultant upheavals in the psychology of the Ameyicans as during 
the World War. However, viewed froma height wheiee a broader 
outlook is obtained, one is struck by the extraordinary ies G the 
four causes of the event of 1931 and those of the present cris. As 
a matter of fact, the causes of the latter are an identical repetition of 
those of the former. In other words, tHe whole,-situation is the 
extact re-enactment of the conflict of seven years ago in its con- 
ception, its execution, and its probable consequences. History seldom 
repeats itself With such rare precision. Thus, the formula with four 


causes shown above in the. interpretation of international politics during- 
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the Manchurian Incident can be Jri to the present crisis. . The 
only difference will be the right side `of” tke equation brought about 
by the shiftipg of scenes of conflict from Manchuria to North China, 
‘Whether the final eutcome of the present crisis becomes | “ China- 
North China ‘in place of “ China-~Manchtria®’’ of former years or not 
is still to be seen. 

e The remarkable similarity in the causes of the twd cases can be 
notéd also in the agency seeking the setzlement of the disputes— 
the United States and the League of Nations. The function of the 
League of Nations as a, debating society, with which the United 
States aligned herself unwittingly for the second time, was not 
‘conducive to the restoration of «peace ir. the Far East. Japan 
declined to attend he Brussels Conference, because of the hostile 
attitude of the League‘of Nations. As a ccnsequence, the Delegates 
at Brussels found themselves in a most pitiful plight. Its abortive end 
on November 24 without any constructive results was a sort of 
“ Love’s Labour Lost ’? with much ado. Tbus, to-day, despite the 
Seventh Article of the Nine-Power Treaty, the Tfnited States has- lost 
again a golden opportunity to bè a mediator at Washington. Aside from 
Japan’s adamant determination to deal directly wh China, there is 
a mistake, if not a Blunder, on the part of the United States in 
exhibiting a certain degree of animosity towards Japan as shown in 
the Pyesident’s speech at Chicago, Octcber 5, and the statement 
made by the State Department endorsing the League of Nations 
against Japan on the following day,—no& to speak of Mr. Stimson’s 
accusation of “ this headstrong little nation ° about that time. This 
is primarily attributable to their miscomp-ehension of the psychology 
of the Japanese” nation: No doubt, in the spring of 1895, Japan 
receded from her position at the intervention of Russia, Germany, and 
France. Forty years since, with Japan’s building of a World-Power 
accowplished, however, it is the height of ‘olly to expect to intimidate 
her with that Western psychology, of the last years of the last 
century” ; 

With'the memories of the Manchurian Incident still vivid, the 
United States at least, if not the nations of Europe, ought to have 
been benefited by the lesson gleaned from sad experiences at Geneva 
when Mr. Matsuoka registered Tapan’s displeasure’ by hi$ brisk exit 
from the League a few years ago. It might present a moot question 
as to whether there has been a diplomacy for the Far Hast for the 
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lasé score of years in that massive structure in Washington known as 
“ Millet’s Masferpeice.’’ But one cannot help becoming reminiscent 
of the political insight which President Theodore: Roosevelt exhibited 
in those early days whep he once cautioned his people *with these 
ringing wards: He doesnot believe in the United States ** taking 
any position anywhere unless we can make good ’’ and as regards 
Manchuria if tha Japanese choose to follow a course of conduct to 
which we are averse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared to go 
to war.” To-day, Japan, as an embodiment of that philésophy, 
“ The [ight* Comes from the Hast,’’ stands at the threshold 
of Asia with the newly enunciated * doctrine of “ Paix 
Japonaise.” 

At this juncture one should nof lose sight. of the two important 
attitudes, American and Japanese, which will &xércise ho small 
influence in shaping future events not only in China buf in the 
Pacific in general ; first, the growing apprehension on the part of 
the United States at the prospect of enhancement of Japan’s prestige 
in world politics after she secured a firm hold on enormous -natural 
resources both in Manchuria and North China; secondly, the 
realization and diffugion among the Japanese, of the significance of the 
obstruction policy of the Unite States with which they htve been 
confronted time and again since the close of the Russo-Japanese War. 
It appears that the Japanese are not much concerned with whether 
America’s Monroe Doctrine turned out to be an “obsolete stfibboléth ” 
or not. The recent and sporadic demand for Asia’s Monroe Doctrine 
‘by them is, it should be remembered, at once the outburst of the 
Japanese attitude and is no other than Japan's invocation of *the 
cis-Pacific principle against the United States: which is parallel to the 
cis-Atlantic principle embraced in the original Monroe Doctrine of 
1823 against Europe. * 

The Chinese leaders at Nanking and abroad whor previously had 
the blessings of American educafion, na turally look fo America's 
assistance in time of emergency. Un for tunately, however, any {udent 
in wotld politics knows that the United States, for obvious, reasons 
which do not necessitate enumeration here, is not in a position to 
come to their rescue, Moreover, it is a well- known historical fact 
that in winters 1931',.the sentimentality of the Chinese leaders to 
America togetler with their attention to the témptating whisper of 
“America made them evade J apan’s offer of direct negotiation with a 
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promise of réturnifg three Provinces to China. -This attitude 
ultimafely resulted in the loss of Manchuria, because Japan, after her 
protracted campaigns, was forced to ‘evaluate the issue in a broader 
view of the international situation then developed. Therefore, it is 
not too much to, sy that the net result of the intervention by the 
United States and the League of Nations was largely responsible for 
the disintegration of the ‘‘ territorial integrity of China ’’ in Manchuria. 
Phen, is it an indiscretion on the part of the present, writer to qnes- 
tion the wi-dom of both the United States and the League of Nations 
in encouraging the Chinese again to hope against hope at Brussels 
recently ? Further, is it an audacity or his part to ask both the 
Americans and the Chinese to pause and consider whether or not 
American education of ‘Chinese leaders did really prove to be beneficial, 
at least in the field of i ternational politics, to the best interest of 
China np to the present ? i 

‘The re-examination of the Far Eastern Question should not be 
dismissed without reference to the Nine-Power Treaty which has 
become the subject-matter for general discussion for the second time. 
In his recent letter to the New YorkTimes (October 6th), Mr. Stimson, 
former Secretary of State, pointed out: ™ The United States and 
Great Britain agreed to limit the size of their fleets and to refrain 
from further fortifications in the Far East in  reliatce upon the 
Japanese agreement (on the Nine-Power Treaty) to leave China alone 
andethus to preserve the opportunities of other nations for peaceful 
commerce with Ghina.”” This is what he, as Secretary of State, 
termed the ‘‘ interrelation ° and “‘ ifiterdependence ’’ of the Nine- 
Power Treaty and the Naval Treaty in his letter of February 
24, 1932, to Senator Borgh, then the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Commitee of the Senate.° 

As the present writer had an occasion to deal fully with the ques- 
tion at that time (The Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty (1932), pp. 19-21), suffice iè here to make a brief quotation there- 
from. lhe Niné-Powér Treaty, was* nothing but the restatement of 
various treaties then existing among the “Powers. The only improve- 
ment of importance was the inclusion of China, making her obligatory 
for,the first time for its stipulations. There was no quality attached 
to it to be utilized for bargaining purposes, ` either i in or after its 
making. “THis was the reason why the Treaty, which needed little 
more than the labor required for its drafting, became tHe first fruit of 
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the Conference. «It was consummated on Dioba 10, 1921; five 
days before the first session of the “Committee of Fifteen on Naval 
Limitation’’ started its initial work . ,« Thus, for a time, both 
Japan and the United States were sablo ‘eye-for-bye’” and” ‘tooth- 
for-tooth’ tactics, Should * any ‘deal’ have been made later, it was 
accomplished by interrelating and interdepending the Naval Treaty on 
the Four-Power Treaty of December 13th, which guaranteed the status 
quo of their insular possessions and dorfinions in the regions of the 
Pacific Ocean, put not by predicating *the Naval Treaty upon the 
Nine-Power Treaty.” ; 

However, granting for the sake of argument, Mr. omni is right- 
in his ‘‘interrelation’’ and “‘interdeperdence” theory, then, where is 
the raison d'étre of the Nine-Power Treaty, to-day, im view of*the fact 
that the Naval Treaty was “gone with the wind "’ one year ago*? It is 
needless to add that tue ‘interrelation’ and ‘‘inte:dependence’’ of’ the 
two subjects presupposes their co-existence. ` : 

A more serious question 1s Mr. Stimson’s doctrine of ingen 
patience being demanded from Japan in order ‘‘to leave China alone,’ 
as above quou Does he thean that the Nine-Power Treaty has made 
China a ‘ chartered fibertine,”’, free to attack Japan without her 
having any right to repel the attack ? “In all diplomatic discussions of 
controversies arising between Japan and the United States, the Japa- 
nese insist that the Americans should become more retrospectivee in- 
order to be more enlightened, pasticularly when the latter attempts to 
come to the affairs of the Far Kast. - Therefore, it is with a mixture 
of sentiments that the Japanese, in their effort for elucidation, cowe 
to cite an American example as an object lesson to the Americans. On 
Marcu 24, 1.26. the Nationalist Army of Chita pillaged the American 
Cousulute at Nanking and massacred one American and maltreated a 
few others. Imuediately, American Naval forces im tha, harbor went 
into action on the pre-arranged signals from the Consulate &nd in reta- 
liation bombarded the city. This was done in atcordahce with, “‘the 
fundamental duty of the United States to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of its citizens,’ as stated to the Chinese Government by Mr, 
Kellogg, then the Secretary of State, who was ` Mr. Stimson’s * ime- 
diate predecessor in the State Department. 

This fact has clearly. demonstrated that, in the ‘Nine-Power 
Treaty (as in the Kellogg-Briand Treaty) the+signatoty Powers did 
not sign away their sovereign rights to protect themselves against 
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China’s provocations. Therefore, the theory of indefinjte patience | as 
advanced by Mr. Stimson is devoid of it8 practical application not only 
by the Japanese Government, put also by : nis own Government. More- 
over, such a precept is not only highly detriméntal to the maintenance 
of peace in thé society of nations, as it is conBtituted at present, but 
also greatly prejudicial to the welfare of human society Sn gonea A 
study of the Chiħese phrase, “Soon Sing Zin ” (Sdjono-jin’’ in Japa- 
nese, meaning ill-placed leniency or mistaken benevolence), it is $o be 
added, will furnish the formex Secretary of State ‘with @ thought-pro- 
voking incident, illustrating what his supercilious policy of indefinite — 
patience led to in the juxtaposition of several war lords in Chinese 
history fifteen centurieg ago. e 

It is common knowledge that China zf post-Washington Confer- 

“ence is not what was envisaged by the Delegates assembled at 
Washington. Here arises the question of cancellation or voidability 
of the Nine-Power Treaty under the prizciple of international law, 
which is technically known as the doctrine of “Rebus sic Standibus.” 
“ Neither party to a contract (of a treaty), -stétes Hall, “can make its 
binding effect dependent at his will upon conditions other than those 
contemplated at the moment when.the cortract was entered into, and 
on the other handa contract ceages to be binding as soom as anything 
which formed an implied condition of its obligatory force at the 
time of its conclusion is essentially altered.” (W. E. Hall: A Treatise 
on International Law (1924), p. 407.) 

Now, when, after the Washingtone Conference, by adopting her 
repudiation policy of Japanese rights and interests in Manchuria before 
1931 and by pursuing vigorously the anti-Japanese policy throughout 
the cofntry up to 1987, tle Chinese Gcvernment violated both the 
letter and spirit of the Nine-Power Treaty, which was concluded with 
the specific object of ‘‘desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize 
conditions im the Far East, to promote intercourse between China and 
the other Powess upon the basis of,equaty of opportunity, as stated 
in itf Preamble. Under these circumszances, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as Premier Prince Konoye express2d his opinion in his interview 
on November 26th, should have sent its official notification to the 
American’ Government as the custod:an of the Treaty, making 
Washington an international Reno, thereby, divorcifg Japan from 
China on the equitable ground of incomzatibility undere the provisions 
of the Treaty or on the justifiable ground of suffering extreme mental 
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cruelty “under the persecution of ‘“‘anti-Japanism,’’ or both.. The 
American Government could nof have failed without inconsistency to 
free Japan from the contractual obligatiops, because the doctrine of 
“Rebus sic Standibus” Had been recognized in 1918 by, the Supreme 
Court of the United State#in Charlton vs. Kelley (229 U? S. 447). 
Nevertheless, in the actualities of world politics, so far as Japan 
is concerned, the Nine-Power Treaty is long dead—a& dead as the 
door gail of the Continental Memorial Hall where it was once promul- 
gated with pomp and splendour. The sudden enthusiasm and concern 
recently exhibited by the ‘‘ keepers’? of the Nine-Power Treaty at 
Brussels—if it is still alive at all—will perhaps remind the readers of 
this article of the words of Shakespeare through the soliloquy of 
Romeo: oP Se 
“ How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightening before death.”’ 


In conclusion, the ‘Pacific Era’ which President 'U’heodore 
Roosevelt predicted at the ‘Golden Gate, at the opening of the century, 
is unfolded in full view to-day. The solution of the question depends 
perhaps entirely on the sum-totel of the statesmanship of international 
vision of the Americans, the Chinese gnd the Japanese. 
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NTHROPOLOGY is generally defined as the scienge of man. It 
started as an attempt to interpret the culture of the human 
race but its point of view was that of the Hiropean observing the rest 
of mankind. It beganers a study of savage and semi-savage peoples 
but in course of its development it came tc a realisation that even the 
“civilised «peoples of Burope and Asia could not be excluded from a 
scientific study of culture as an integral developing whole. Prof. 
Malinewski’s reorientation of cultural anthropology asa study of man 
at all levels of culture is extremely significant. ? 

With the discovery of the Americas amd the explorations of new 
lands, for settlement or exploitation, the’ European races came in 
touch with the savage and semı-savage peoples wh8se life and institu- 
tions appeared quaint and grotesque to a people whose outlook at that 
time was decidedly narrow and parochial. The belief in the descent of 
Manefrom a single pair raised a problein of the greatest significance, 
that of harmonizing the knowledge about the primitive world with the 
established notions of life and conducteof the age. Various theories 
aboyt the relation of the savage people with the civilised races were 
suggested and fora time it becaine a fashion to study primitive life. 
Explorets, rfissionaries, traders; merchants and colonists who were in 
contact with primitive races, started writing, about them ad a rich 
crop of literature on savage society was the result. 

The acceunts of savage societigs which begun to pour in made one 
thing clear to the Huropean | woud, that all these newly discovered 
peopldS were pagans. The Christian Church therefore came forward 
with a new Zeal for service and thus commerce, politics and religion 
joined hands and encouraged systematic investigation intu the nature 


* Read before the Sociological Association, Luckacw University. 
A Wissler. Introduction to Social Anthropology, E pp. 3-4. 
e B. Malinowski. Article on Cultural Anthropology, Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. 
29-39, * ath Edition. 
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of primitive society. With the Church,‘the Stats and trade equally 
‘interested in these newly discoyered peoples, the study of primitive 
peoples became an important subject and of immediate ‘interest. In 
the earlier days the Church was however «actuated by a desire to reclaim 
and rescue the savage races from heathenism, and this fora time, dis- 
covery and exploration received the blessings of the Church. As the 
Church monopolised learning the best minds were among its devo- 
tees so that to the missionaries we owe our first important knowledge 
of primitive soviety.4 

As the data about primitive peoples* begun to accumulate, their 
interpretation was taken up by anthropologists and social psychologists. 
Spencer’s attempt to apply the theory of evolvtion to interpret cultural 
progress led to an indiscriminate use òf ethnological materials by his 
followers and fora time ethnologiste and sociologists were ehgaged in, 
tracing the evolution of human institutions from crude beginnings. 
For the principal social and domestic’ institutions, Morgan postulated 
an élaborate scheme of hypothetical stages of human progress from a 
supposed stage of consanguine or Malayan family based on the, suppos- 
ed inter-marriage of brothers and sisters ina group, to Punaluan or 
Hawain family founded upon the supposed inter-marriage of several 
brothers, own or collateral, to each Other's wives in a group of several 
sisters, own or* collateral, to each other”s husbands in a group; Syndas- 
mian or pairing family founded upon the marriage of a male with a 
female under the forin of marriage but without exclusive cobabitation, 
to patriarchal family or the marfiage of one man to séveral wives, and 
finally the monogamian family founded upon marriage between single 
pairs. Thus according to Morgan no fewer than fifteen normal stages 
in the evolution of marriage and the family must have preceded a 
knowledge of marriage between single pairs and of the family itself in 
the modérn sense of the term. 

The basic idea of all evolutionary schemes of sosial or cultural 
progress is that of a regular series ofegradually advancing Stages based 
on the uniformity of the working#of the human miñd which enabled 
different human groups, to produce in similar conditions the same in- 
ventions and to develop similar institutions from the same germs of 

a Wissler, Jntroduction to Social Anthropology, pp. 5-8. 

L. H. Morgan, Ancient Socicty: Systems of Consanguinity anf A ffinity of the 


Human Family. % 
Also Man in India, 1927, 5 F ; 
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thought or “elementary idéas’’. *‘Like the successive geological for- 
‘mations,’’ says Morgan, ‘‘the tribes of mankind fay be arranged’ 
according tò their relative conditions into successive strata.’ This 
stratification of human society rests largely on the application of the 
principles of survival. There are certain customs which are vestigial 
forms or remaining traces of earlier customs. Thay cannot be explain- 
ed by their present utility but are only <ntelligible through their past 
history. There are other customs which cannot be. exp'ained by pre- 
sent circumstances bat persist in isolation from the original corftext.5 
All these are treated as survivals and through them the evolutionists 
have reconstructed hypothetical past ages. In our everyday life we 
meet with customs and practices which are often useless from the utili- 
tarian point of view aqd are only*expressicns of emotional states, and 

, Should wot be taken ag survivals. The indiscriminate use of the principle 
of survival has led to a crop of generalisations regarding the origin and 
development of social institutions, and the sozial anthropologists of to- 
day find it increasingly difficult tp uphold them in the light of their 
new knowledge about primitive life and institutions. 

The rigid determinism nd tie tos absolute classification of the 
earlier evolutionist school which does not consider, the effects of tribal 
‘migrations and the methods by which culture is transmitted from peo- 
ple to people, was soon found to*be inconpatible with known sociolo- 
gical facts. Similar culture traits may nct have sprung from the same 
cause and the history of the world civilisation makes it abundantly 
clear that differeht racial groups have’ progressed in diverse directions 
and the same race partakes of different’cultures in the same as well as 

. different geographical environments. The doctrine of an unilinear 
development , of human society from savagery to barbarism aud 
barbarism to civilisation, from promiscuity to group marriage and group 
marriage to monogamous family life, from thé hunting to pastoral, pas- 
toral to agricultural, agricultural to handicraft and to the industrial type 
of economic life, is today found toebe uatenable in view of our present 
knowledge of the socia] and ecpnonfic life of simpler folks all over the 
world. The economic stages and the sotial stratas cannot be regarded 
always as sequential but may often be -Łe result of a number of factors 
taking ‘different.roots in different regions. Progress has not been uninter- 
rupted but shows an irregular alternatior. of progress and retrogression. 


5 R. R. Marett. Psychology and Folklore, pp. 4.9," 
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As Dr. Lowie puts it, “civilisation is a planless hodge-podge, a thing 
of shreads and Batches to which, ita historian can no longer yield: super- 
stitious reverence.’ . 

The unscientific hahit of stretching evolutionary getferalisations 
too far led to a revolt against the orthodox evolutionary school and a 
number of scholars foremost of whom were Fredrich ! atzel, E. Reclus, 
Graebner, Foy, Trobenius, Ehrenreich and Pater Schmidt began to 
explain cultural resemblances or parallels not by the postulate. of 
fundamental similarity of operations of the human mind all over the 
world but by thb recorded facts of direct transmission from one group of 
people to another either through chance contact dnd borrewing or through 
more intimate blending of cultures (Kultur Kries) or racial admixture 
leading later on to the concept of culture areas. “This new school which 
is known as the German or historical school, begun’ to’ concentrate on. 
differences rather than on similarities and did not consider "parallels 
unless they could be definitely traced to borrowing. Though Tylor in 
England did not deny the possibility of cultural contacts in the evo- 
lution of social institutjons, Dr. Rivers had been the first- to call 
pointed attention to the inadequacy of the psychological hypothesis of the 
fundamental similarity of the working of the human mind to explain 
by itself the uniformity of customs and. institutions in different? parts of 
the globe.§ He acknowledged the important part played by cultural 
contact and the mixture of races. Elliot Smith®, Dr. A. C. Haddon 
and others in England have recognised the importance 'of facial mis- 
cegenation and the blending of” cultures. Dr. Rivers, however, did 
not underestimate the importance of the psychological hypothesis or 
the psychological study of customs and institutions, but he emphastsed 
the need of combining both the psy chological and historjcal perspec- 
tives, The French anthropologists generally agree with the evolu- 
tionist school, . but the ‘sociological school of France prefers to substi- 
tute the psychology of the group in place of the pspchology of the 
individual 1° According to them °the origin and development of 
customs and institutions should ‘be explained not by a refergnce to 
individual psychic phenomena but to what they term ‘ the social 


6 Lowie. Primitive Socjety, Introduction. à ? 

7 B. B. Tylor, Researchesinto the Early History of Mankind, p, 5. 

8 W. H. R. Rivers. Presidential Address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, 19L1. e 

9 G, Blot Shith. The Diffusion of Culture, p. 6. 

10 ©. Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life., 
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mind.! Soci! tradition and public opirion exercise tremendous in- 
fluencé on the life and conduct of the indivilual and thus all cultural 
and social’ phenomena and their development can best be understood 


‘and interpreted through the adaptive <rocpsses of the social life 


implicit tn the eoĉial mind. . 
Just as the comparative or the evolutiznist school traced all cul- 
tural progress to simple and crude beginnings, the historical school 


‘or its counterpart, the diffusionist schoo] traced all culture to race 


admixture and borrowing. ‘The extrem: section,of the latter, réfused 
to recognise the important réte of the human mind and regarded the 
dogma of the similarity of the working of the human mind as ‘ an 
amazing psychological speculation ’ and a ‘ flimsy travesty of psy- 
chology '!} It must owever be*crediteé to the diffusionists that they 


„did not deny the absolute impossibility of a custom or belief being 


invented” twice independently or that o? similar ‘cultural elements 
developing simultaneously or independeatly in different parts of the 
world but they held that they did not possess any evidence of such 
eases. Therefore theorétically the difftsionists agree to the assump- 
tion of independent origins, ye they*take it, “for granted that similar 
customs among different peoples living in ‘the same neighbourhood or 
widely separated regions, are derived from some common source and 
have spread due to migrations or ‘social intercourse. ss 

The arguments against the diffusionist school have been ably 
summarised by Dr. Lowie and his criticism that the diffusionists show 
a lack of power of ‘discrimination will bẹ endorsed by all.!2 So far as 
the larger and more complex inventions rə concerned, the diffusionists 
are ,on terra firma. As Prof. Kroeber pzts it,!% if a trait is composed 
of several elements which stand in no necessary relation to each other, 
and thege several elements tecur among distinct or remote peoples in 
the same combination, whereas on the tasis of mere accident*it could 
be expected that he several elements would at times combine and at 
other times cfop out separately, one can be reasonably sure of the real . 
identity, and common ‘origin gf th ccmplex trait. But what about 
the inventions of simpler kinds, inventiozs that can be explained by 
the logic of the material and the logic of-the environmont ? Prof, 


1 G, E. Smith. The Diffusion of Culture. a ° 

12 R. H. Lowie. Primitive Society, Introductiar. 

83 A. L. Kroeber. Anthropology, p. 199. Qcoted by Prof. W§stermarck in his 
Presidential Address td the  Anthepelagia ‘Section of zhe British Association, 1936. 
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Westermarck 14 says, “ It seems to me truly grotesque to assunje that 
borrowing is the case with "such widespread or universal culture 
elements as, for instance, the right af property, punishment, the 
blood-feud, the various férms of marriage, the prohibition of marriage 
between parents and children and between brothers and sisters and 
other exogamous rules, slavery, a multitude of magical and religious 
practicés ‘and befiefs and so forth ad infinitum.” Tt 1s not impossibl&~ 
that many of the elements which constitute the trait-complexes 
referred to above, could be traced to borrowing. In our experience of 
field investigations, we have found many alien.traits incorporated into 
the traditional pattern of a culture in such a way that the traits 
although introduced from some alien and highly “developed culture have 
lost their novelty and have acquired a primitive or infantile character , 
in the course of their assimilation by the cultures concerned? so that 
the foreign origin of these traits could’ only be suggested with great 
difficulty. : 

In the primitive stages of our art and civilisation, man has res- 
ponded to the environthent more and his life and habits bear the 
stamp of his habitat. In the grass lands of Central Asia, we find the 
nomad Khirgiz who “has respquded completely to his environment, 
Since grass is the chief resource of his land, he keeps domestic animals, 
such as sheep, cows, horses or camels. Since each family needs many 
animals the grass in one place is eaten up in a month or two, Moe- 
over as the best kind of grassegrows in the high plateau where it is 
deeply buried in snow except for three or four months in summer, the 
practicable mode of life is pastoral nomadism. In summer the Khirgjz 
is in the high plateaus among the mountains with his flocks and herds 
but as winter approaches the animals must gtadually be driven fowa- 
ward to tlre lowest valleysgand ont upon the plains where hay has 
been stored and where relatively permanent caps age occupied for 
three or four months in mid-winter.g5 The Kukis, anotifer nomadic 
tribe living in the jungles of Hill Tipperah to the south-wast of Bgugal, 
afford another example of the interdependence of habitat, economy 
and society. The large bamboo forests which constitute his country, 
supply him with materials for his shelter, the‘articles for his domestic 


u z Westermafp. Methods in Social Anthropology, J. R. A. 2, Val LXVI, July-Deċ., 
1936, 
es He Huntington and Cushing, Human Geography, pp. 12-15; 
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use, his musical instruments, his weapon: of offence and defence and 
even his ‘inspiration for religion, Ths virgin forests still make it 
possible for him to practise the wasteful Jhum cultivation and his life 
and habits aye *the product of his environment. - Thus each particular 
type of geographical environment nurturzs a particular type of culture 
and in the earlier stages of social organisation, the difficulty of over- 
~*coming the forces of the environment was indeed great. Thus similar 
economic life among simpler folks in different regions may therefore 
be explained by the factors af human geography. E 

When we come to.the non-material aspects of life we find resem- 
blances which. can better be explainei by the similar working of the 
human mind. The creation myths of the primitive people all over the 
world resemble in many essential dezails and a few types of myths 
recur afnong all primitive societies. Thəse serve some useful purpose 

and are meant to define how-life was obtained in the beginning and 
how fresh supply of life and of vital energy could be secured in times 
of danger or crisis. Thus if we want io explain the origin and develop- 
| ment of social institutions, we must take beth* these factors into con- 
| sideration, diffusion as well as indepenflent evolution and a healthy 
! combination of thé two perspectives wil. solve mst of the problems of 
origin. « cs . 

Unfortunately the difficulty of a vapproachment between these 
sckools of thought, and the methodological vagaries of their exponents 
have led to a reaction against all bysotheses about the origins of 
social institutions. A new school of Anshropology has come into being 
recently, which carefully avoids’ all d.scussion of hypotheses as to 
historical origins and ‘ rejects as being no part of its task the hypothe- 
tical Teconstruction ‘of “he unknown sest.’ 16 This is the functional 
school of anthropology of which the chief exponents todayeare Prof. 
Radeliffe-Brown of Oxford and Pr=f. Bronislaw Malinowski of 
London. ° wa 

he functional school looks abany culture as an integral system 
and studies the functions of social institutions, customs and beliefs of 
all kinds as parts of such a system. Pzzf. Radcliffe-Brown and Prof. 
B. Malinowski!” have developed a method of investigation, the object of 


16 Radcliffe-Brown. Presidential Address tc Anthropdlogical Section of the British 
Association, 1931, : ° 

7 B. Malinowski. Theesexual life of Savagss in North-Western Melanesia, also see 
Article on Cultural Anthropology in Encyclopaedit Brittannica, Vols, 29-30, 13th Edition; 
Law and Order in Polynesia by Hogben—Introduc'icn by Prof, Malinowski. 
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which is to give an accurate picture of the individual in the whole 
‘complex as well as at all levels ‘of thé society in which’ he lives. 
Accordidg to Prof. Radcliffe-Brown, the function of the anthropologist 
is to deduce and formulate general laws governing, the Structure of 
primitive “societies, rather than to collect and describe’ the peculiarities 
and antics of "primitive and backward peoples. ‘‘ Anthropology ”’ 
Prof. Malinowski holds, “‘ seeks to discover theerdle of specific 
custgms and rites‘in primitive society in its particular environment. 
Culture is a complicated piece of machinery, the various parts of the 
machine are interlocked and have to work in unison or the machine 
becomes useless. Fach part is also of no use by ftself, it can do 
nothing except to assist the whole to function.?’ Anthropology in the, 
words of Prof. Malinowski does not look at*the details of culture 
in order to appraise them as details, but exantines thèm to, see how 
and why they work, how they fit into the whole pattern, what js the 
motive behind them and finally to reveal how these are co-ordinated 
in ‘a working and living system. Social institutions according to this 
school of thought must be studied as they actually function in a 
concrete environment and in relation to the fundamental cultural needs 
they satisfy. ° . 

It is doubtful, however, that any amount of emphasis on the 
functional method will make it the-all important, as it is certain that 
the earlier schools cannot be superseded.'® Besides, it is necessary 
that all the three schools should work together to unravel the mystery 
of social life in all its ramifications and levels. The work of all the 
three schools should be complementary and an anthropologist should 
comprehend all the methods if he is to interpret human life arid its 
motivation. Alexander Lesser in his arficle on Funetionalism in 
Social eAnthropology,1® defined functional relations and showed the 
impossibility of divorcing methods of determining such relations from 
a recognition of historicity as a basic ‘condition of evens. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s rejoinder”® restated his vjew of the objective, of the functional 
approach as the description of the “relation of institution to the 
maintenance of the organic or structural units of a society. This 
statement, however, should not be coneirueg as, precluding.: the 


8 T, K. Penniman. A Hundred years of Anthropology, Tntroductiox. 

13 A, Lesaet. Article on Funetionalism i in Social Anthropology ia American Anthropolo- 
gist 37 : 386. 

20 Radcliffe-Brown. Rejoinder’to the above, American Anthropologist 37 : 394. 
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necessity of pursuing the causal interpretation of cultural data or. the 
diffusion oftyaits through contact and ntigretions. But this is certain 
that the functional school may claim to have established anthropology 
as a practical science and the necessity of anthropological studies on 
the cultural side has become urgent and vital? 

Another important apprcach to the study of chiture is that of 

~Dr. Ruth Benedict.?! Dr. Benedict has desctibed behaviour 
and institutions in terms, of integral cultural configurations. 
This method may be taken as the gestalt approach in social 
anthropology. It is concerned rather with the discovery of the 
fundamental atfitudes than with the functiona] relations of every 
cultural item.?? “In her analysis of savage life, customs and institutions, 
she has stressed more oh the reactions of tha personality to the social 
“framewoyk, its abtitutlés, inhibitions and fulfilments rather than on 
the seaffolding. She has pointed qut that a culture like an individual 
is more or less a consistent pattern of shougit and action and that 
within each culture there are characteristic purposes which stabilise 
behaviour and consolidate experience., The one*supreme value of the 
concept of a pattern or gestalt is that ti enables us to fix upon a 
selective agency for new traits., But the diference between 
Malinowski’s and ° Benedict's tnethodology consists jn the fact 
that whereas the first is concerned wita the functional adapta- 
tion both inside and outside.a scheme of culture, the latter is primarily 
interested | in its ethos. This does not create any great difference in 
the technical method of observation nor in the fundamental purpose 
of study, which is that of the individual living in active association 
of give and take with his group and its norms. 

The study of native cultures in Africa, Australia, New Guinea and 
New Zealand, has an importance much greater perhaps than it is 
realised today. The administrator wants to rule the native races, the 
missionary wants to convert them’ to, Christianity. Both are impossible 
without a first þand knowledge of native languages and cultures. 
Both r@fuire an intelligent appréciation o? the spirit of native cultures. 
Misunderstandings and difficulties have arisan in the past and do arise 
in the present due to an.ignorance of primary as well as fundamental 
native institutions. Travellers, missionaries and amateur investigators. 


Ld 
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21 Dr! Ruth Bertedict. Patterns of Caliure, Introduction.” 
22 Idem, Prof. F, Boas’s Foreward. 
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. . . X ° 
have added much to such difficulties by their crude generalisations 
and their interested exposure eof curious and fantastic native traits 
divorced from their original ‘context. The trained anthropologist of 
today, with the help of the developed technique of field investigation 
finds it possible to analysee the constituents of the diir without 
prejudice or bi&s ahd explain the functions that they perform in 


respective cultures. This has brought to light real and practical. 


problems of life which require our sympathetic handling. * 
Anthropologists ‘can and do help the administrator by Aae 
out the real valuès of social institutions and their claim to recognition. 
It is desirable that every social institution should be studied in relation 
to the life and conduct of social groups and its value as’an instrument 
of social welfare should be clearly interpreted.” It ıs by this method 
that social groups may be helped to adapt themseives ‘where they are 
failing to do so and any wholesale condemnation of apparently 
archaic or meaningless customs and beliefs should be resisted, so, „that 
they may not be swept off their feet by other dynamic cultures. The 
process of adaptation must necessarily be slow and gradual, afd this 
can be ensured if a discriminative test is applied to their institutions 
so that those that possess social value may be preserved and those 
that are useless or detrimental to their interests may be abandoned. 
Difficulties arise when we are asked what would be the standard 
of judgment, how are we to judge whether a particular institution 
is desirable or not from the point of view of a particular social group. 
We are apt to apply our own,canons of right and wrong, duties and 
obligations, reciprocity and utility, to ascertain the values of alien 
institutions, Tt is true that some such difficulty does exist, but it ‘is 
not insurmountable. Ideas about sanitation, hygiene, medical attention 
should bg diffused “among the backward classes and even if they 
destroy the indigenous institutions the purpose is laudable no doubt. 
For it is well nigh certain that the spirits of the ancegtors cannot 
compete indefinitely with the natural sciences. Witchcraft can 
assuage fears temporarily but the acctfmulated*knowledge of medical 
experience must eventually conquer. Social laws and usages, institu- 
tions of marriage, family and education should be supplemented but 
not suppressed so long as they tend to contribute to social -harmonhy 
and communal eoncord. If an institution like child marriage appears 
to be beneficial for a particular community, and if it is,not associated 
with any of the intemperate manifestations which fiom social as well 
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as medical points of view are detrimental io the health and welfare of 
the commudjty, it must be protected’ and preserved from the encroach- 
ment of reformers. and overzealous missionaries. If polygyny is 
prejudicial to the {nterests of the society, <.c., ¢ts effects are disastrous 
on the sociab’and economic life of the g7@ips practising ft, it should 
be suppressed by all means, but the meizod of d4ing*so, should be as 
awn provocative and harmless as our ingenuty may devèse. 
` -Social anthropology has, therefore. mich to do fn Africa, Anstralia 
and other countries where primitive populations dwell in large number. 
As Prof, Westermann candidly writes,2° “Today and for a long time ` 
to come, the Tate of Africa is indissolcbly linked with that of the 
white race. Africa will become what Europe and America make of 
it. Under thé complitated conditions of modern life, Africans are not 
* in a postion to take their future into their own hands, nor is Europe 
disposed to surrender its control over Africa. The great riches of 
raw «material, both vegetable and mineral, as well as the capacity of 
Africa for consuming European gobds, surpass even the hopes enter- 
tained at the time of the beginning of the zolonial era but the enter- 
prise and capital of Europe arid America are indispensable both for the 
exploitation of these riches and for setting 1p theeregular exchange of 
goods between thé two continents.” Thus the economic development. 
and exploitation of Africa form an indispensable argument for clash 
and, fusion of cultures in Africa and tie most efficient method is to 
reduce the amoupt of friction between the two diverse cultures, while 
at the same time developing the undeveloped resources of the land and 
creating a system of exchange for trade anc manufactures. Missiona- 
ries, administrators and traders have been responsible for transferring 
indiscrimirfately to Afriga, the instituticas and customs of their own 
country without any real grasp of the peculiar “cultural problems 
that exist there, and they have committed -nistakes and misunderstand- 
ings the gravity of which no one would seriously question. 

We have explained the functjon of social anthropology in those. 
areafwhere the destity of a continent or & country has been handed 
over into the: whiteman’s hand. But the facts in India suggest a 
different problem. It is-true that India’s destiny has been linked with 
that of Great Britain. But every student of culture will admit the 


great difference between Africa and India, so far-as the effects of culture 


‘3 Westermann “Africa To-day. 
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contacts ‘go. Afriea is inhabited by a backward people. Tad posses 
ses a very old culture which she has ‘nourished and maintai against 
heavy odds. Political authority has passed from race to race, from 
invader to invader but thé core of Indian life and aspirations has not 
been very much shaken. Aithougli India presents-a blendéd culture its 
configuration has not undergone any significant modifications. It is 
more or less abidin§ and it has absorbed and assimilated traits introduced <= 
from diverse societies in accordance with ita spirit. The fundamental 
‘attitudes or ethos,which possess a hoary antiquity and a sacro-sanctness 
seldom realised elsewhere, are found in their proper perspectives not 
only in remote and inaccessible hills and fastnesses but they are to be 
met in the towns and cities of palaces; in the lap of luxury as well as 
in the hovels of the hapless. As Sir Herbert Rigley wrote, ‘« Here 
(in India) we have before our eyes a society in many respects sikpri- 
mitive, which preserves like a palintsest manuscript, survivals pf 
immemorial antiquity. In a land where all things always are the sđrhe 
we are justified in concluding that what is happening now, must have 
happened very much in the same way, throughout the earlier stages of 
humun society in India. "2% Tt is üde. that changes in social and 
economic environment fave been brought about by the tremendous 
improvement in tommunications, by thee impact of western e 
by migrations and race ad nixture and ‘‘ what is happening now ” may 
not have happened in the same way ‘n the earlier days, but,it is ne- 
markable how persistently we stillecling to our old traditions and age- 
long ideals. Adaptation is the key to social progress and every society 
‘if it wants to survive must necessarily adapt itself to changed socio- 
„economic environments. The days of self-sufficiency are irrevocably 
gone. Custom has yiglded to competition and the social groups rast 
take part*in the economic struggle if they want to live and transmit 
their knowledge and achievements to the succeeding generations. This 
_ new situation which is a nesessary congequience of the domin&nt econo- 
` mic system of today, has led to the maladaptation of many social SAQups 
and have introduced discomforts among others. 

The tribal groups in India who have so long persisted in their 
existence and have not been wiped out of existehce as in many ney 
countries on account of contabts with superior groups, are faced today 
with the problem of extinction. The census figures of 1931 ‘give abun- 


Z H. H. Risley. Peoples of India, Chapter on Phydieal Types, page 4, 
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dant arpe! of a wholesale disintegration of culture apong many of the 
back ward™somrounities leading to an łbsenze of interest in life and an 


apathy to procreate and perpetuate their kind, so that depopulation has 

started among many tribal groups. Where pfimitive groups have not 

been protected by special legislation from® unscrupulous ‘fraders, mer- 

chants, itinerant vendors of foreign merchandise "and money- -lenders, 
«they show a detline in their number. But where tlfe tribes live under 
a pretected form of administration, however strong the forces of impact 
might have been, they have adapted themseives “to changed conditions 
and have even increased in number. The Mundas, the Hos and many | 
other groups in Chota Nagpur, who live in protected areas or who have 
been materially assisted by pbilanttropic agencies, have not only 
preserved their indisenous cultural patter: but have increased in 
numa? On the other hand, the Todas, the Kotas of the Madras 
Prégsidency, the Khonds of the Ganjam Agency tracts, the Korwas 
of MNrzapur, U. P., and most of the Naga tribes of Assam show a 
decline in their number, 

Although the effects of lethal, sexual.‘ reproductive, social and 
group selections have not been accurately @stimated or evaluated we 
know that there are certain fastors,which are*usually regarded as of 
great significunce’in hastening the exit of races and tribes, These are 
imported diseases, high ratio of males, abortioz: loss of ambition in life 
ang apathy to tribal traditions. As the strugsie for existence among 
the primitive tribes has become keenes, natural selection appears to be 
operating more drastically through theeelim'nation of the weaker, the 
less resistant or the less well adapted indivicnals and strains. It is 
here that the social anthropologist may give a lead, he can study the 
forces Df tHe socio-economice environm :nt of bacsward communities, and 
explain the functions of the indigenous social ,institutions of the groups 
concerned, This will certainly help to evaluate the importance of 
primitive cial institutions ‘and to adopt remedial measures for the 
discontinuance ef practices which awe adding to tribal discomforts. An 
example or two ray be given here to- show in what way the modern 
anthropologist can be of use to the people he undzrtakes to study. 

, There are certain trtbes in Chota Nagpur Plateau who follow the 
customary practice of bride purchase. The-br-de is paid for and the 
bride-price has become so high that young men of these trfbes are finding 
it increasingly difficult tọ marry, consequently thera areemany men who 
are leading solitary lfe and there are girls who remain unwed, 
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Marriage by capture is today the most popular means of Soir ‘mate. 
As thee are hundreds of spinsterg, the alien people in the ngfgdbour- 
hood are taking advantage of this iniquitous social custom and are 
luring these girls to a life, of shame and* misery.?° If a custom like 
bride-price is responsible foy such a social problem, is’ itenot in the in- 
terest of the tribe to see that the custom is abandoned, however old and 
sanctified it may, be? Here also the anthropologist can be of great 
service to the tribes-concerned. n 
Child marriage isean institution of traditional antiquity in tdia. 
It is sanctioned ly the shastras, its observance is regarded as a religious 
duty by many. It is difficult to reconstruct theshistory pf this cultural 
trait, for opinions are not unanimous even among the Hindu law-givers. 
It has certainly gained importance orf account of the clash of cultures 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. Many weuld explain its | 
introduction in the present form as a safeguard against the violMtfen of 
domestic sanctity by invading aliens. ‘Whatever might be the causgof 
the origin of this institution, it has been condemned for obvicus ae, 
Its abandonment therefore is regarded by many as a right step toward 
social progress. But no systematic ‘attempt has been made yet to study 
the nature of this institution and the fuuctions it performs in the social 
and domestic economy of the groups+practising it. Child masriage is 
certainly not bad if it is not synonynfous with cohabitation. On the 
other hand its practice helps a pairilineal agricultural community to 
function most efficiently. ‘The young girl comes to the family of Ber 
husband, where she is more ðr less adopted. Shes more an asset 
than a liability ; she is an agrictltural labourer and a domestic help. 
She imbibes by association the spirit of the family and the patrilineal 
group. She identifies herself with the family and transforms herself 
into part and parcetef the social group. Her” interest in the family is 
more than that of her relation with the husband. She learns the accu- 
mulated traditions of the family and the group and serves to transfers 
them to her children and thus maifta the continuity òf cultural 
progress. She is the greatest conservatives unit hwihe hdusehold, a} her 
depends the well-being or otherwise of her husbagd kinship group. 
Such probation and tutelage as are necessary for the Sil wife to under- 
go, are not resented by her y @ grown-up ah would certainly ni sub- 
mit to such contro] ahd disdipline even for the interest of the famil r, 


i: ; 
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and soli arity’ The growing individual. sy among women and the 
disrupt forces of the present day} have irtroduced domestic problems 
the solution of which requires careful handling by the family heads and 
we know How joint family among the Higdus is slowly and surely 
being disintagtated. The agricultural tr:ges and castes may have 
borrowed the institution of child marrinse from*thes cultured neigh- 
a PONTS but in ihęir case the institution has cot degeneyated into a tool of 
"repression. It is for the anthropologist t3 study the function of social 
institutions and enlighten public opinion about the nature and possibility 
of standardised modes of behaviour in human society. ° 

So, I believe, anthropolgist in India as elsewhere, has a more 
important rôle to play in the future than merely recording folktales and 
folk-customs. « Social anthropology is the science of man and under its 
developed teéhrfique- it is bound to trzow new light on matters 
which practical man has to deal with. As Westermann puts it, anthro- 
pol\gists should work to serve fellow men though this should be done 
in an indirect way, so¢hat the practical cutcome may not be apparent 
to the outsider. To quote his words, “ We speak of applied or practical 
anthropology as a purely scientific method of investigation, which how- 
ever does not consider present-day problems as ginscientific and there- 
fore overlook them and which is- fot above presenting its results in such 
a way that the practical man cah apply them to his problems. pie 

This is the need of anthropology ir. India and I hope the social 
anthropologists of today and those of the future will keep in mind the 
deep implications of the science to Indiar. life and culture. 
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THE SANTALS IN MAYSRBHTAN J STATE 


JoGENDRANATH GUPTA, 
Editor, ‘“‘Shishu Bherati" 


e 


have recently made an interesting trip to the Mayurbhanj State in 

Bihar and Orissa, of which it is proposed to give a short account 
here. In this article I should like to deal: specially With the Santals 
of the State. . 

Mayurbhanj is the largest of the ‘Bihar’ and Quissd States and lies 
between 21°17 and 22°34’ North Latitudes and between Qggg0! and” 
87°10' East Longitudes. The country is- an elevated undulating~plateau 
of 4,248 square miles. 4 

The general level of the country is from” 160 to 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, the lowest point being 160 feet. It descends steeply on 
all sides in the low country. High* mountains, like the Simlipal 
4,000 feet above the ordinary level of the ‘Plateau, form the > boundary 
on the southwest. ` ee: j 

The climate of Mayurbhanj is generally dry. The maximum tem- 
perature during the hot weather rises úp to LLO and sometimes tọ 120 
degrees, while the minimum temperature during the cold weather 
months comes down to the neighbourhood ot 40 degrees. Excepting a 
few villages lying to the right of the Subarnarekha in Pergannahs 
Olmara and Amarda, there is no other tract belonging to the State 
which is ale ae liable to ‘floods, as the Gide’ is situated Omeetgh 
level ang the rivers TS ANQ all bill streams which, rapidly discharge their 
contents elsewhere. Floods, therefore, occur at long intervals. Tip 
experience of the past three decades to show that they occur once 
in the course of a generation. 9! ° 

Sir Edward A. Gait, speaking of the soil o ta Nagpur plateau 
within which lie the Oris States, observes: ‘Ther extensive 
areas of rock, laterite 'avel which ye unfi or culti tion and 
except in the valleys,f the patches of fertile, ‘ground arés 
infrequent.” *Duringthe 80 years that hafe since elapsed, condffons 
have considerfbly altér Extensive Xeas of rocky, laterite and 
gravelly soil have give ’ 
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portions of the ley lands have alsysince imyroved in fertility ta an 
apprecis«lekg extent. i \ , , 


The people of Mayurbhanj are for the most part, agriculturists. 
Paddy of different varieties is the chief crop. 
Mayutrbhanp, With an area of 4,243 square miles, has, according to 
the Census of 1931, a population of 859,603 giviag a density of 210 
persons per squarg mile. The Simlipal hills, which comprise an area 
a 192°97 square miles are mostly uninhabited. The inhabited area 
n thesé tracts comes to only 91°56 square miles which, with a popula- 
tion of 11,649 gives a density*of 14: persons per square mile. If the 
uninhabited area.of the Simlipal, Which thus zomes to 1,101,41 square 


_ miles of dense jungle, is not taken into account, the density of the 


inhabited area in Mayurbhanj would have amounted to 288 persons per 


e Santals in Mayurbhanj constitute a little over 20 per cent. of 
the ser population. Their total "strength ‘s 958,19: (127,865 males 
and 130,830 females) of ayhom 254,596 are returned as Hindus, 3,488 
Animists and 111 Christians. They are found all over the State, though 
their stronghold is north and north-east May yrbhanj. 

The Santals belong to the Munda triba, a branch of that abori- 
ginal element whigb probably ensefed India from the Nort/#East. At 


' the present day, they inhabit the Eastern outskirts of the Chbota 


Nagpur plateau (Orissa included). Originally hunters and dwellers in 
the Jungle they are still but indifferent agriculturists. Like the 
Mundas and Hos 4nd other representatives of the race, they are jovial 
in character, fond of their rice beer Bene) and ready to take a 
joke. 
According to a tragjeion, which is stili current among the Santals 
of the State, they as a tribe’ were called K=er ne agi (Santal 
ritan) before they settled in the comtry*’around a place called 
i in Midnap6re. There seem to be good reasons to hold that the 
Santals are only a branch of fie K Is or Mundas, and that they have 
been given a distinct dpeffnation by their Hindu neighbours. Their 
customs and ty have been modifie? a arently either by long 
separatioffrom os of Chhota, ‘geppy or by contact with 
i i tof the two dialects, 
émble, each other, 
Santals have borrow- 
bours. `The principal 

















and differ only in minor parficulars, and that, t 
ed their vocabulary fram/their Aryan + nel, 
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deity of the Sartals, Marang Barf (big hilt), is a Munda Gde =n his 
article on Ho, Sir H. Risley states that the Santals, Hos “and Mandas 
are local branches of the same tribe. From their features, Solonel 
Dalton felt inclined to Class the Santals as Kols. Thtre „is imterdining 
between male mempers of these two tribes provided that the focd, if 

it has to be cooked, is cooked in a new vessel or pot. „Among females 
belonging to the*tyo tribes, there is only interdrinking of Handia or” 
the sice beer. On social occasions, food ‘has to be prepared separately 
for each commynity which also is taket separately. There is also 
intermarriage between ‘the two communities, though with certain res- 
trictions. A Santal who has taken a Kol wife allows the children born 

of such union a recognised position if bis sociefy, though a Kol, tnder 
similar circumstances, shows 2 certain amount of , rMtuctance_ to grant a 
the same privileges to the children born of his union with Pee 
wife. From all these manners and custom, there seems to be food ” 
reason to hold thatthe Santals are only a branch ofthe Kols or 
Mundas, and this view finds favour with, andis generally accepted 
by, the local Santals There are, however, some points of similarity 
between Knrmis and Santals which might require a word of explana- 
tion. ThASantals bear the title MMi, while the Kurmis call them- 
selves Mahatd. Both these terms mefn headman ofa tribe or village. 
Like the Santals, the Kurmis still worship Marang Buru, which is 
believed to be a big hill or mountain somewhere in the Santal Pargan- 
nah. Again, thongh there is am absolnte want of réciprocity on the 
part of the Kurmis, the Santals take fond from the Kurmis without 
any restriction whatsoever. A Kurmi woman is not commonly avail- 
able to the Santal for his wife, bnt the Santak always cherishes the 
desire and aspires set up a matrimonial connection with a mëi- ber 

of that éommunity. Nitin, some of the habits and modes of life i] 
the Santal have gradually found their way into a section of the Eurnfi 
community. This section, like the $anta 









nity now strongly resents. 
matters, there is a marked Misagreement between unites. 








is no less marked. Thfir mental qualities þlso differ. To the careful 
observer,while the Kuros hy“birth a cultXator, a Santal is hardly so, 
even under the pressure $f outside influence. Yfinglé clearance with ‘he 
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object diving shifting crop ro ae the attention. of the Santal, 


while intensie and regular cultivation of the lclding.in his occupancy 
is the usual wocation of the Kurmi, The forsuer is improvident to a 
degree, while thé latter is proverbially knovwm for his thrifty habits 
and his anxiety to provide against a rain day, They also differ 
widely in their moral qualities. The Santa. is a simple, frank and 
tredulous ‘individual who can never be accused of*any guile in his 
condudtstowards others, often being the victim of guile at the hands 
cf ‘his neighbours. Again, unlike his kin tha Kol, l, he,is less subject 
to criminal propensities. In contrast with the Santal, a Kurmi is a 
shrewd and clever man and will hardly allow himself to fall a victim 
' to the machination of” others. All the qual-ties which fit a person 
w for trade are to be tdund i in abundance in the Kurmi. In the business 
leef us it is in the State, the Kurmi man and woman always 
attrait "Attention. Communities, eso wide acart in their general 
tempémment, outlook on life and language, could hardly be supposed 
to have descended from common ancestor. 

The social organization of thee Santals i8 very complete ; each 
village has its headman or Manjhi, with hiz assistant the Paranik ; 
the Jogmanjhi is charged with phe sypervis.on bf the mopals of the 
youngmen and women ; the Naske is the village priest, the Godet 
the village constable. Over a group of villages is the Paan or 
tribab chief. The Santals are divided into excgenous septs—originally 
twelve in number, and their social observances are complex ; while 
some relations treat each other with ethe greatest reserve, between 
others, the utmost freedom of intercourse is allzwed. 

The religion is animistic, spirits (bongas) are everywhere around 
théttmte spirits of Pa mceestors, the spirits of the house, the spirits 
dwelling in the patch of primeval forest presergad’ round each willage.. 

ery hill, tree,and rock may have its szirit. These spirits are 
propitiated by elaborate cere and saccifices which generally 
terminate in dances, and drinking of rice beer, 

The Santal P a, is a district of\¢.800 sq. miles in area, 
-10 nyes north of Calcutta, 
MayayShanj “be Santals hd upséostly migrated from 
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adjoiny#& places. In 1391, 
tate. Fn 1901, they {numbered 185,1:9%which ‘is more than — 
double of the previous figyref A further incredgg by moré than 15 per 
cent., in their number} fccurred in the sus of 1911, when 
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they numbered 214,164. In tfe Census of 19 7 thg rate of 
growth has increased by nearly! 17 per cent. Since 192" a large 
majority of these Santals have returned to Hinduism as fhair religion. 
Less than 14 per cent, of the present total Santal poputation, or in 
other wordg, 3,405 persons are immigrants who returned places outside 
the State as their birth-places. Prominent among these places are 
Singhbhum and Midnapore, with 1,863 and 1,325 pergons respectively, | 
Balasore, Keonghar and Nilgiri are some of the other places from“ 
wher’ 246, 182 and 198 Santals have immigrated into the Mayirbhanj 
State. Manbbem, Saruikela and Hazaribagh are respecti vely returned 
‘as the birth-places of 51, 57 and 24 Santals. ` - 

The Santals do not take any kind of drugs, such as opium or 
ganja. They take liquor made of" Mahua sold in the, State shops or 
illicitly manufactured by them. They generally.res¥t “to the practice « 
of such illicit. distillation on the occasion of periodica 1 perforita ae 
of their Pujahs. Handia, rice beer, forms the chief articl f 
hospitality among them on ceremopial occasions É 

Their Ferag apparel consists of a single piece of cloth 
for the loins, and sometimes another .piece of cloth to cover the 
upper part of the body. The females put on saris short in width 
but of disproportionate length. ° ThéW generally ge, their supply of 
cloth from Patar Tantis. The yarh used in weaving their cloth is, 
in most cases, spun by the Santals themselves out of the cotton grown 
by them. In their transactions with the Patar Tantis, theye genotally 
fall a prey to the superior intelléct of that community. The wages 
paid to the Tantis per cubit’is a seer of paddy and two seers of rice 
for the starch. A limited number of the Santals have recently stasted 
weaving for themselves. They wash their. own cloths and do their 
own shaving. They. use country made razors * ond, occasionally; “those 
of foreign make. The™Santal depends on outside supply for his salt 
` and tobacco only. Some of them have started growing tobacco for 
their own use. They have their Swi peculiar, form oF dance. This 
is known as “ Santali Nata.” . ae 

‘Marriage is mainly adult. * Infant marriage te, practised sometimes 
by the well-to-do section of the community. Bride-price Or * pan’? | 
has to be paid for every marriage. It chiefly consisix of phe three 
o's, viz., cash, cloth aid raul If the. bride has both the pavants 
living, the pangor ‘ ganang’ (as they cal’ it) consists of Rs. 8 to 
_ Rs. 4 in cash, Z heads of cattle and 8 pieces’-of ploth—one of 14$ cubits 

for the bride’s grandmother, another 12} cubiid for’ the mother, and 
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the last dne of cubits for the D s Aza (father’s sister). Theyast- 
named” rélatjon gets her present for escarting the bride’ to the groom’s 
house. If the bride’s father is dead,<n place of two heads of cattle, 
only one has to be given. If ‘the bride has angunmarried elder sister, 
next in ‘birth * to her, she gets Rs. 2 ex`re. e The ceremony connected 
with marriage is divided into 5 diferezt slages, wz., The Sar- 
, sagoon—when the parties visit each other’s housg and watch the 
auspiciousomens. Empty pitcher, branckes of tree dropping down.. 
carcars of cattle, and crow or kite fyir.z with something in its beak 
are all considered inauspicious signs. Ths Takachal éeremony—while 
leaving after te mariage ceremony, ihe bride’s party receives 
Rs. 2 as present from the groom’s party. The passing of this 
money hes givep the eeremony its name. After this ceremony is 
> over, the, betréthéd-.are not allowed to visit public places or use 
fe conveyances. The Girtal, Dhartu, Ruku ceremony.—This is 
helb when the articles constituéing the pau are examined by the 
village elders and carried to the.brice’s house. The Bahuduram 
ceremony—This is gone sreues whea the ,bride, after payment 
of pan, is escorted to the groom’s house for marriage. The escorting 
party must consist of an odd number of pergons. The Sindurdan 
ceremorty :—It iseheld when the“Actual marriage ceremony takes place 
by painting the bride’s forehead with verrilion. 

Divorce and remarriage of widows er: very common among the 
Saittals. “It is open to both parties to divorce each other. The 
remarriage of widows is called “ Sanga ’’ which is known as “‘ Sagai ” 
in Bihar and this term ‘ Sanga ° is isued in this sense in some of the 
Eastern Bengal Districts. The ‘sanga’ marriage is a very simple affair 
in whigh the parties vgluntarily unite, and then make the fact of their 
union ‘known to the community. Dancas gengralfy provide Suitable 
opportunities for marriage proposals and courtships among the santals 
as well as am iong the Kols. . Divorce proceedings have to receive the 
sanction of the Caste-Council. 

- The Santals either bury their dead or cremate them. There is 
no restriction among them regarding the number of days within which 
. they ‘have to perform | the Kamani (shavihg) or sudha ceremony. If 
thé dead body ig cremated, a piece of its sone, preferably of the skull, 
imsepiried to either the Damodar, the Baisarani, the Subarnarekha, or 

even to the Burabalang, to be thrown into the water. e 
There is a ceremony, among the Santals, to invoke ‘the spirit of the 
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deate>which the Santals call Jfampar. ` Two ee perform this 
ceremony, one of whom calls himself Marang Buru ang.-the® other 
represents the soul of the deceased. They are fed and confined in a 
room, after three aged women have touched them with their left hands. 
A tumbleN of water and some cooked rice and foul ‘ave also kept in 
their room. If*rice’is found inside the tumbler the next morning, 
it is believed tbat the departed soul visited the house and partook , 
the food left for it." This ceremony is supposed to secure salvation ‘of 
for the deceased. ‘The priests officiating at the ceremony on the 
banks of the Damodar belong to an outcast Brahmin family, and they 
receive presents in cash (dan) on the occasion. =" 

The ordinary occupation of the Santals af present is cultivation 
and agricultural labour. They are very good diggers garth. A few 
of them have become literate and are in State <omhploy meas. Some ‘ 
of them have taken to trade and  shop-keeping, but their nue 
is not large. _ 7 

The Santals are great story-tellers; the’old folk of the village 
gather the young people round them in the evening and tell them 
stories, and men when watching the crops on the threshing floor will 
often sit up all nighį telling stories. - 

The Rev. O. Bodding, DD. OF the Scandinavian Mission, the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell of Govindpore, Mr, C.H. Bompass of the Indian 
Civil Service published some volumes of the stories, legends and 
folklore of the Santals. ° 

These stories and legends may be classified as follows: 1. Stories 
ofa general character; 2. Stories relating to animals ; 3. Stories 
which are scarcely folklore but are anecdotes relating to Santal life ; 
4. Stories relating to the dealings of *bongas andemen; 5. 
Legends and traditivgs, tribal customs, belief in witch craft, etc. 
I may be permitted to state here pertinently that it is a matter of 
extreme gratification that Maharaja Sir Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo, 
K.C.LE., the present enlightened? Ruler of „Mayurbhanj State on 
assuming the reins of administration” hag taken up the reform of the 
State in various matters and his attention ‘has especially been 
drawn towards the poor aboriginal classes of his State. In order 
to remove the illiteracy of the Santals His Highness’ has foundetl a 
good number of Primary Schools in his State, two of which I had the 
privilege of visiting during this trip ; these are situated very close to 
Baripada. I must thank -Rev. Nagendrafath Banerji of the 
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Naba Bidhan ana Samaj, Sedletary of these two schootsy for 
taking’ me there and showing ‘me a vartety of handicrafts made by the 
Santal boys and girls of these two instituticns. I shall never forget the 
smiling faces ofthese Santal boys and girlsewhen they received me 
in their midst.” They were all found to ke willing learnersf 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sense ôf deep obligation to 
my esteemed fritnd Mr. K.C. Neogi, ‘late of the Legéslative Assembly, 
who now worthily occupies the exalted position of* the Dewan of the 
Mayurbhanj State for his unfailing courtesy and constant readiness 
to be of help to me in every thing in wzich I wanted his assistance. 

In this coniéction I also take an orportunity of sincerely than- 
king Maulvi Mohammad Laeequddin, the 8. D. O. of Panchpir and 
Census Officer for the’ valuable informatina which I have received from 
his Censuf ey 1931 and which I have utilized in this article. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N this paper I shall discuss the problem of truth and falsity......... 
a problem, which is as old as the science of knowledge. It goes 
without saying that the problem is not an isolated one, but is intimately 
bound up with thoze regarding idea or meaning, judgment and 
apprehension. But, within the small compass of this paper, it is not 
possible to’bring them all into the discussion, tofeo is no 
denying that one cannot do justice to the theme Without atleast, some ` 
reference to the attitudes adopted towards them. It will not ther“be 
out of place here to mention that I have given to them.all due 
consideration elsewhere, Here, however, I can do no more than 


make reference only to* the salient points worked out there, which 
will, I think, suffice or the purpose. 


e z A 
TRUTH CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITS CONDITIONS. 


To begin with the notion of truth itself, whatever the theories of 
simple apprehension, it is universally agreed that it is a prejudgmental 
stage of our awareness, wherei@ the notion of truth is lacking. I shall 
not be courting criticism, I hope, when I say that the contents of 
simple apprehension are immediately given, and that there we have 
not yet abstracted ideally the fundamental fhature of each ffom the 
concret8 embodiments~ The notion of truth, in short, emerges in our 
consciousness when some sort of severance, though not absolute 
separation, by way of a distinctien between the subjéctive and the 
objective, has been effected through the formation of articulate ideas 
referring to tbe relevant things. An idea that functions as an element 
in the situation of knewledge is just an intellectual reference which, 
referring as it does to an objective identity, is self-identical. Jt is 
somewhat of è paradox to say that an idea as reference! is indefinite. 


. . 
1 “ As reference ” is used to emphasize the distinction "between idea, as T take it to be, 
and idea as image, and sensation. . 


‘ 
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If we, however look into what is @xactly meant therein we shall! not 
come ‘on anything absolutely absurd. , An intellectudl reference “there 
can be only” if a definite content is ideally fixed on; so, there is 
scarcely anything like indefihiteness within an idea. There is none 
the less an indefiniteness about it, and thas with referenco to space 
and time element only ; thatis to say, an idea as such does not indicate 
the where and when of the content referred to inasmuch as idea 
‘originates in the freedom from any contextual reference. So the 
conception that an idea is indefinite in reference seems to have arisen 
out of some loose thinking’ about its cr.gin as welleas its function. 
If an idea couldby virtue of its intrinsic nature conjure up the 
relevant fact in its concreteness before us is would doubtless perform a 
feat, but any auch fead, however important for us, is out of the 
. question pahono of the case ; foz idea qua idea arises only by 
itihg a severance in being between the zubjective and the objective. 
I must here refrain from going"into dets.1 concerning this question, 
tempting as it is, and pass on to consider whether truth attaches to 
idea or to judgment. 


. TRUTH AND Inna * 


From the short analysis given above of the nature of idea, it 
seems to „follow that the full conditions of truth are lodged therein ; 
for, ‘ruth, “no matter what the theorists might say this way or that, 
always what regards fact or reality, ang én idea as reference is always 
an ideal function pointing to the relevans fact. But it will not do to 
forget that the severance between the subjective and the objective to 
which, idea ewes its origih,was effected th-ough the initial contact with 
fact or reality where and when there was snot’ any such division. 
When however the severance was actual it was “not all a turning away 
from fact; jt was, on the contrary, indicated ag an actuality through a 
yearning which is, I may say, quitegwhat is called idea. 

Truth by its very notion implies ccntact with fact, though it is not 
itself the contact. An idea, as is shown above, as a yearning on the 
part of consciousness for gontact with the corresponding fact is not 
only indicative, But-also reminiscent of the relevant past experience or 
experiences. . This reminiscence, however, falls outside the core of 
an idea, for an idea is reference to az identity and is fin its nature, 
though not in its origi, independent cf the context or contexts in 
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aah the identity in question is “found ‘in concreter “embodiment. 
If it fas anything at all to do with context and concrete fact antici- 
pation of possible experience which is to be understood “in terms of 
past contact only is all that is implied by‘it. Now it ought*to be clear 
that, in whatever way we may make an approach to ay idet, contact 
with reality—the basis of truth, would be found lacking therein ; there 
is something yet to be fulfilled before it can enter asan element intc 
the situation of truth. But the condition of this fulfilment can by nc 
means be furnished.by the idea itself ; for that will require ‘au ex- 
perience whereis we stand face to face With fact. I can, therefore 
conclude that truth cannot be tacked on to ah ideammhich is nothing 
more than a mere mental representation of the relevant fact in it: 


most fundamental aspect without any indicadion whatsoever as tc 
where and when it exists. 


TRUTH AND JUDGMENT ` to aa 


Whereis then to be found the situation in which truth appears í 
In the prejudgmental stage of our experience, which is to be callec 
simple apprehension, there js, of course contact with facts, that forme 
itself into an occasion for the formation of the relevant ideas within 
consciousness: but that cont&ct is enot in the least articlaced ir 
consciousness inasmuch as any such articulation will necessitate 
the mediation of idea and, for that reason, an element of recognition 
So the contact with fact that is implied by truth as itS basis is 
altogether of a different order from, or rather far more comple thar 
the initial contact involved in the situation of simple apprehension 
In other words, truth requires for its very being a form of percapeua 
experience in which we are aware of the contact by way of determining 
the given in thogh, and this determination entails the usé of ar 
idea and involves the subject’s attitude that takes shape in claim o1 
assent, All these are, in point of fact, fulfilled in’the situation o 
judgment. So it is only in thg® sphere of, judgment that trutt 
is found.? 7 e i . ; 
In simple apprehension the facts are immediately given withou' 
the mediation of ideas which take their rise in the course cf ow 
. e 
1 Some may gbiect that I am unnecessarily narrowing down the sphere of jadgmen 
by marking it perceptual, But. all discussion apart, the objection is mainly based upon th 
age old confusion between truth and validity and consequently between judgment ‘an 


inference, For my fart, L do make a distinction between trath and Validity, which corre; 
ponds to that between judgment and inference, ‘ i 


a 
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mental development. Even coming down to the level of Mai 
knowledge, we find that it is not through idess that we come to ‘now 
facts. What, on the contrary, happens there is this: facts are directly 
given and fixed on and then thought of. When we know a table, 
for instance, in*a context it is not that we, reach out tyit through 
anything like transparency of the idea ‘ table.” We, onethe other hand, 
apprehend the table in question given as a fact ky the suggestion 
of which the idea subsequently rises in our mind, and the judgment 
“ here is a table’ takes place when we claim truth on the basis of 
the content presented. J udgment then is nos the only*avenue through 
which we approse# facts, but isin reality a peculiar mental dealing 
. with the fact or facts apprehended. In adult knowledge, of course, 

there is ordinayeyy not an appreciable temporal gap between apprehen- 

sion and ph © bea situation of judgment. But this is not to 
deny, that apprehension is the basis of judgment as a mental act. 
An acute analysis of the twofold grade of apprehension in relation to 
judgment will provide the clue to the proper solution of the problem 
of trath: To be brief, in a judgment, we čo.not pass from idea to 
fact at the outset. We, on the’ contrary, beg:n with an apprehended 
fact that leads to the relevant idea and is then presented as a sugges- 
tion to which we eassent by claiming “truth. These processes pass 
so rapidly that they appear synchronous enouch to constitute a com pact 
whole. We, however, cannot claim truth if we do not know what 
truth consists in. But there is no high a rriori road along which 
truth can trundle down at our call ‘from a rezion hanging far above 
the experiential world to a context of our experience; if we claim 
truth in a judgment it is a sufficient argument for the fact that it is 
also knewn and, for thatzreason, involved thesin. 


Cal 
> ‘TRUTH AS CORRESPONDENCE 
$ ; 
In a partigular context, I “udge, for instance, ‘“‘this is an 
elephant ; ”’ obviously there Ido not fix on tie idea‘ elephant ’ arbi- 
trarily: there is manifestly an objective ccntrol in the judgment. 
The process of thought involved in a judgment is, so to speak, a 
com tplete circle or a straight line along which we twice travel. What 
Tintend to convey through the symbol is this, that, ithe situation 
of judgment, we first pass from fact to idea and then fom idea back 
to fact and that truth consists in the secont movement of thought. 


" s 
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Ins ort, we claim truth when an idea is found to cotrespond to the 
relevant objective content presented. This correspondence, however, 
is not, a8 some suppose, structural identity. It would be very 
difficult to show that am idea is a complex structure cofresponding 
bit by bit t\a complex faet given, Further, what senge is “there in 
speaking of corréspohdence between two things? We may at most 
say that two or mpre things resemble. The relation wf idea to fact, 
howeyer, is not liké that which subsists between two things resembling, 
and their correspondence is not consequently resemblance. If-it is 
that truth consists in correspondence it cannot in any way belong to 
an idea qua idea ; for an idea is only one of the ements that go to 
constitute the situation of truth which strictly attaches to what claims 
it, t.e., to judgment. Thus, the fact a judgment fixes is already a 
suggested content which is nothing but the eink th. and the 
fact presented in their reciprocal relation which elicits in ordfnary 
circumstances assent from the subject through the recognition, on his 
part, of the fact that the idea in question fits in with the fact presented. 
Thus, I may set forth that truth consists in correspondence which is 
but an idea’s fitting in withefact appreherded. 

Tf anybody objec to what I call idea’s fitting-in-with—there will 
undoubtedly be many to object inasmuch as thereare objettions to 
everything speculative—I must in reply make an appeal to experience. 
We know what this fitting-in-with is when we burst out laughing 
before a person who declares a table in front of us a quadtuped: I 
can make ita little more clegr by saying that itis just what is 
warranted by the fundamental nature of idea qua idea, indicating 
thereby that the fitting-in-with of an idea really means its relevancy to 
the objective content in its concreteness, that is under consideyation, 
and all this signifies ‘that the fact presented is the meant the tdea in 
question means. 

It may be further argued that, correspondence éven, in this ret 
orientation is not intelligible in the deast apart fram the solution of the 
problem as to how an idea can fit in with a fact which is not a mere 
idea. Here the problem referred to isa vast one ; but I cannot now 
take it up for any discussion for reasons stated above. To say the 
least regarding it, I do not find anything warrant strict dualism 
between consciousness on the one hand and the objective contents on 
the other, thoigh there is no gainsaying the fact that there is a 
duality which is intellectually’ grasped only inan abstraction. What 
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our immediate: experience begins with is not a bare consciousness, but 
a consciousness with an inarticulate whols as the content, and ‘a8 our 
consciousness deepens, the content gradually gets diversified ; the 
development of consciousness’ renders the gontents articulate, while 
their arttoulatien determines its developneng. If there isp problem— 
there is certainly one—as to the exact relation betwaen consciousness 
and its objectivg contents, that should b2 relegated to metaphysics, 
and we should not thereby muddle our ‘ logical ’ theories. 

Mr. Wildon Carr pronounces an in¢ictment upon the correspon- 
dence theory, which I canndt ignore ; for it has a dirèct bearing upon 
the discussion. es» The*theory that truth is correspondenre,’’ says he, 
“ we found to offer this difficulty; to say of an idea that it corres- 


ponds with reality supposes a knowledge cf reality in addition to and 
distinct fy ledge that is the icea and yet the knowledge 


of reality is the idea of it."*! I saall here only indicate 
the confusion Mr. Carr labours under. In the first instance, his 
assuniption that the knowledge of reality is the idea of it is gratuitous 
and hence arbitrary. Mere idea of a thing there may be and is in 
fact there in an imagination. There is, however, a long stage from 
mere imagination to knowledge propsr. When we know a thing 
especialty at the perceptual level, it is By no means that we only get 
an idea of it, and it is for thi8 reason that representationism fails to 
show how we can reach to the fac:cal counterparts of ideas in a 
context ef perception. It is a travesty o? fact to assert that in the 
situation of a judgment we first Know a fact and then turn to the 
idea of it existing in our consciousness, compare them and finally 
deglare the correspondence between tham. Secondly, judgment is 
after all a dynamic process which as suca cannot be an accretion of 
distinct cognitions. The "judgment, for instance, -‘‘*here is a dog” 

does not involve the distinctive cognitions of fhe fact given qua fact, 
of the idea ‘ dog | and of the correspondence between them. Truly 
speaking, a judgment is an intègra] whole in which we can hardly 
separate the process for the product ; rom the;product there, if we 
so call it, is the process itself. What ectually happens there is this: 
we apprehend a fact not as a bare existence; but as a suggested con- 
tent,? i.e., as € content idealized, and thare thinking consists in the 


e 
. 


1 The Problem of Truth, p. 88. PY 
2 This aspect of our knowledge I call secondary apprehension, 
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emergence of the idea within conscidusness in and through the presen- 
tation‘ of the fact? But the idea, is not on, that account grafted dn the 
content presented, nor does it, intervene between conscidusness and 
the content in question, An idea is, *in short, a modabactivity of 
consciousness, which is relevant to the objective contente which is tre 
meant, The syggestion of the fact given reveals that the fact has 
already been determined through the relevant idea, and the relevancy 
shows itself ap in the idea coalescing with the presented through af 
objective control. Hence it is not altogether absurd to say that- truth 
appears before eus and is seen, though truth cannot be taken 
entirely on the side of the object so as to make itm% feature of it 
like colour or shape : for consciousness has its own contribution to 
make to the very structure of truth. To pug the matter shortzy, 
truth is seen only as a feature of an objective cog baked on in a 
judgment inasmuch as judgment is essentially truth-claim. We cannot 
claim truth unless truth itself falls within the situation of the claim. 
So strictly a criterion of truth is a misnomer ;,for a criterion.” even 
when taken as being involved in experience, bears about it a sense of 
exteriority. Bosanquet maintains that the criterion of truth is 
immanent in experience. I, however, find reason enough to go 
further to assert that a criterion is otiose because truth is immanent 
in judgment, ”and hence we are nòt to look out for it outside aay 
concrete situation wherein a judgment falls. 


THE CRITERION oF FALSITY 


Now it may be pointed out that correspondence, as I have 
explained it, precludes the very possibility of falsity ; for if a judgment 
is truth-claim and ifstrath fall within it there’ would naturally.Be no 
occasion for rejecting a jidgment. All this, of course, is plausibls ; 
it is none the less obvious that an assertion without & claim cannot 
in any way come within the purvigW of falsity. Yet, the difficulty 
referred to remains all the same. There is still the problem as to 
how any notion of falsity can be adapted to the theory of truth pro- 
pounded. i 

It is almost customary with logicians to bring’ both truth end 
falsity under, one ‘yoke. Their theory of falsity on that account 
turns out to beemerely a corollary of their theory of truth. There is 
indeed an element of truth in.the position inasmuch as the notion of 
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falsity presupposes wai of truth ; "a judgment which is found to be 
false,+ must have previously plained truth. But it ‘is far froh the 
real state of things to say that in the case of falsity the judgment in’ 
question must have been held to be true; for it would be indicated 
thereby that judgment is what it is all apart from any, cgnsideration 
of truth in so far as its nature is concerned, and that i may or does 
take on the advgntitious characteristic trath or falsity after it has been 
dyly passed, which is, however, not warranted. by our analysis of 
judgment as it is in itself. The notion of truth indeed implies tlfat of 
falsity, but not in the same Way as the latter presupposes the former. 

When we judge for instance, ‘f this is abrd’’ itis not that this our 
judgment presupposes its falsity ; the notion of falsity being merely a 
logical implication of the notio§ of truth is not to be necessarily 
present i ubiget’s mind when judging. The notion of truth is, 
however, the presupposition of the notion of falsity exactly 
in the sense that the former ‘is present in consciousness of the 
latter? 

Now I have to disci and determins what should be regarded as 
the proper criterion of falsity, Truth, as =, have shown above, con- 
sists in correspondence which is but ths fittin—in of an idea with a 
fact. Balsity then being the opposite of tuth is apt to be taken as 
a negation of truth. But it ought to be clear that the absence of truth 
may point to a sphere where truth and, for the matter of that, 
falsity is xuled out. The view that falsity is nothing but negation of 
truth will be found on scrutiny to*aliga itself with the superstition 
that contrariety of all sorts is to be int&rpreted and understood solely 
in terms of the relation between affirmation and negation. If we at 
all” take falsity as negation of truth it will obviously be non-corres- 
pondénce which wil} appear on analysis far more contplex than corres- 
pondence that is direct and immediate. Tr ajudgment we assent to 
the correspondence of idea to fact. Our awareness of falsity will not 

on that score be in the shape of a Tydgmen;, one among other consi- 
derations preverfts it from aiie a judgmental ; character, and it is 
this, that falsity is always directed against judgment. 

Besides, non-correspondence to be dnything intelligible must 
‘attach like correspondence ' to an idea. A poagnet being an act of 

1 Here carrespondence is to be taken as dassioniiig and noh- -correspondence as 
non-corresponding, correspondence in itself being the full relation of idea and fact in a given 


concrete situation. ‘Phere is therefore no contradiction £ in the use of the word correspondence 
here. : 
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assént cannot be taken to correspond to any fact. A judgment, on the 
contrary, is trug only in claimipg truth which consists in the ‘corres- 
pondence of idea to fact. Non-correspondeuce then as lack of corres- 
pondence on the part of idea must consfst in an ideal suggestion being 
repelled by the fact presented, and this forthwith feads ug into the 
situation ATER Irit were the fact that the negative form of 
statement is the only form wherein to express falsity, which is tanta- 
mount to the assertion that the situation of negation and that of 
falsify are identical,,we could not have tlfe least hesitation in averring 
that negation eis always directed agaittst a pre-existing Judgment. 
There is, however, reason to reject this view of negatien. Here I am 
compelled for lack of space to keep off any discussion on the question. 
I may nevertheless indicate my position by saying that falsity and 
negation in reality fall apart from each other, thou sieis often the 
case that the situation of falsity leads to a relevant. negition, Leaving 
all this out of account for the present purpose and fixing on the 
problem of the exact relation falsity as well as negation béars to 
judgment, I do assert that, whereas falsity is directed against judg- 
ment, negation has nothing to do with judgment as such and, in 
point of fact, arises in an ideal suggestion being’ thwarted by a 
factual situation relevant to*the interest that controls the act of 
intellection at the moment. It is thérefore not off the point to assert 
that the notion of non-correspondense, sought to be brought to bear 
upon falsity, reacts very unfavourably upon the very coneeptioA of 
falsity inasmuch as the the situ&tion of negation is entirely different 
from that of falsity ; in the’former the relevant attitude is directed 
against an ideal element (of course in relation to the given), wheregs in 
the latter the attitude adopted is towards a pre-existing judgment. A 
false judgment then there cannot be, fhough a judgment may 
be falsified. To také a stock example from Indian Philosophy, 
I am subject to a snake illusion in a piece of zopa a snake 
objectively appears (this of coursą®I know afterwards when out of 
the illusion ; but in the actual perception a snake 8f rope content is 
given and fixed on), and I not being aware of the piece that lies 
in the background make the judgment “this is a snake.” My 
later perception, however, reveals the existence of-*a rope, and [ 
forthwith begome ‘aware of the falsity of my previous judgment 
‘this is a snake.” Ido not here pass—though it seems that I do— 
from the judgment “this is a snake” to ‘this is 4 rope.” On the 
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contrary, what happens there is siniply a turning back from the second 
to the frst only to see it annulled. So ,to say that a jidgment is ‘false 
is to see that it is annulled or contradicted—which is the same thing— 
by another, and this annulmerft is entailed ix the corresponding annul- 
ment of tlre fagtein question by its contrary. | 

Pome facie, the two judgments—‘‘this :s a snake” and “‘ this is a 
rope’’ are not opposed to each other as they may be employed with 
” reference to different points of space and time. Oppos tion in any 
case arises between them only’when in both o? tham reference is made 
to the selfsame point. We cannot, however, keep this* opposition out 
of our way by atéuibuting a mysterious power to a piece of rope to give 
sometimes the appearance of a snake ; for even on this hypothesis of 
an inscrutable „power ina rope wWe are left with the very opposition 
that baffles qa "Wuatever its source, the oppos tion is brought before 
us bythe operation of the principle that funstions within our ex- 
perience, that everything is with nature of its own, and that there 
cannot be consequently any overlapping of facts Tt is due to this and 
hence due to the opposition between snake and rope as contents of ex- 
perience that the this which is now known as a ripe is known so on 
the annulment of the appearance of a snake, that was hanging 
about it. So in the situation of falsity there isa twofold annulment. 
First, the content of the judgmeft that is falsifed—the objective fact 
presented disappears on the presentation of the rove that is fixed on in 
the Second*judgment, and alonz with the disappearanve of the snake- 
content the corresponding judgment founders for lack of the requisite 
factual support. To pronounce a judgment false is then not more than 
to dgclare that its content is contradicted by the content of another 
and consequently that ibe is contradicted by the judgment that is 
our immediate concern at the moment in question, “Thus falsity. may 
be said to be more directly related to two judgmexts in relation than 
tó the facts which constitute respectively the contents of the judgments. 
Asa matter of fact, the sense of tite falsity of a izdgment appears in 
our awareness in the event of its being contradicted by another, and 
this is as immediate as the awareness of ir uth, but is not nevertheless 
susceptible of being put in the form of judgment. ‘ This is false’ is 
them ona level- with ‘this is true’ and all that is indicated therein is 
this: in the second we apprehend truth consisting’ ir cgrrespondence, 
and in the first falsity which consists in a judgment being contradicted 
by its contrary. Truly’ speaking, ‘ This is ue: ie neaningless ; for 
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there is no need for a criterion which is by its very nature external 
to judgment, or it is a reiteration’ in different words of, the identical 
judgment in which a truth-claim is made. Thus when I say 
“ this judgment is true’ after having passed the judgment ‘ this 
is a bird ’’\he statement ‘this judgment 1s true” to be anything more 
than the judgnfent fn question, would be at most a reflection upon it. 
But it will be exfremely hard to show that reflective awareness of,a , 
judgment is itself a judgment. The situation will not be a whit better 
even if we admit that reflection upon a judgment is itself a judgment. 
On the contrary, the matter will be much worse ; for in that case an 
infinite regress will forthwith be under way inasmuG@h’ as the position 
adopted would imply that the truth of a judgment is not only not 
known within it, but is also invariably determined by and expressed in 
another judgment, which obviously involves an inteNectual deadlock that 
arises out of an artificiality rooted in an unintelligent use of some forms 
of statement, 

The form ‘‘this is false’’ or ‘‘this judgment is false’’ may be allowed, 
and is in fact more significant than the form of the statement “‘‘this is 
true ;’’ for in the former I express in artfculate language my awareness 
ofa judgment being falsified. Now it may be argued that, if judg- 
ment is essenfially truth-claim and if truth is immanent in Judgment 
the question of falsity is from the first eliminated ; if a judgment, on 
the contrary, turn out false it shows that the truth of a judgment į is to 
be determined by an extraneous criterion and is nob originally contain- 
ed therein. The contention indeed brings before us the crux of the 
problem I am discussing, and in order that I may settle it satis- 
factorily, I have to undertake a detailed criticism of other theories of 
truth and falsity to show each of them to be yntenable; but «this I can- 

not accgmplish here. There is, however, one consideration which 
when pressed into service will go a long way to resolve the difficulty 
that lies in my way, and it is this, that the very situation of falsity, far 
from going against my position, corgoborates, in. its implications, the 
contention that truth consists in correspondence in the sense I insist 
on. If truth like falsity, as some would maintain, were really ex- 
traneous to the structure of judgment there could not possibly be any- 
thing like opposition between one judgment and anothér ; further, this 
would fail to provide any explanation whatever for the rejection of one 
judgment in preference to another. When I pass the judgment ‘ this 
is a rope,” as in the instance given above, which stands to annul the 
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e 
previous judgment ‘‘this is a snake” it would be, of coprse, against me 
to find that I.stop to ascertair the truth of the judgment, “ this is a 
rope” with the help of some other judgment cr judgments, or something 
else before the judgment bid this i is a snake’? is eane eled. But the fact 
is that no soontr is the judgment ‘‘ t..is is a wope’’ made thAn the judg- 
ment ‘‘this is a snake’’ is discarded, and this definitely “shows that the 
trath of the judgment ‘‘this is a rope’’ falls within it, ebeing determined 
by way.of the relation of the „idea that funccions then to the faot pre- 
sented ; otherwise we shall be at a loss to acodunt” for what happens 
in an actual situation of truth or zalsity. Besides, though 
we find that this®r that judgment that we happen to make in some 
- perceptual contexts gets falsified, yet the usual procedure in our think- 
ing through experienced or rather in juigment- naking a nd truth-claim- 
ing is not in the least“affected ; in view of ths falsific ation of some of 
our judgments previously made, wę do not as & natter of fact fumble at 
each step of our perceptual knowledge for truth and do not accept only 
tentatively the facts as they come wpon us. If we cling 6 o the usual 
habit of direct approach to facts with full confidence in our grasp of 
them inspite of the correctives ‘proposed by logisians, it is evident that 
the actualities of the situation of juigmental knowledge adequately 
answer to my theofy of truth. i 
There is nevertheless a stumbling block yet to be removed : I have 
still fo show how falsity can be reconciled with truth, and truth-claim 
which is "judgment. Really, however, there is no question of recon- 
ciliation. Here all tbat is demanded, is a critarion of falsity which I 
have already set out with some details. What then remains to be con 
‘gidefed is the fate of truth and truth-claim in the judgment that has 
been fdisiffed. We canecut short all speculazion regarding it by the 
statement that in some cases it does happen that wa are decgived by 
a, truth-consciouspess and a truth-claim, though this deception does not 
react prejudieially upon the normal course of our experience. We may 
assert that occasion forsfalsity is the%e, but is unintelligible. There is, 
however, no pressing need for’such an,extreme view. The situation 
will, on the contrary, be much simplified if we do not fake the question 
of falsity as an appendage to the problem of truth, but as a problem 
apart and as a special case being an aberration from the normal course 
of our knewledge judgmental in character, i . 
: ; i : 
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THE FILM IN EDUCATION ° 


KAMALAKANTA MooKERJEE, M.A., B.T., Die. Sp. Tina. 


zs Lecturer in, Education, Calcutta University. ar 


PE world has progressed marvellously by leaps and bouads, 
People of thitty or forty years back have found themselves in'a 
sphere entirely novel*’and different. The master minds of the scientists 
have evolved ouf of their brains ideas and inventions which our fore- 
fathers could never dream of and which to them woild prove either 
magic or devilry. Yet, it isto the patient and wonderful inventions 
and discoveries of these great men that we owe much of our happiness 
and comforts. Which of us living in a world of cars, steathships and 
aeroplanes, and in the midst of the whirring of trams, buses and 
trains would like to go back to an age when patient plodding on foot 
was the only means of conveyance and man had to do without the 
luxuries of to-day ? Wa have progressed, and this progress or develop- 
ment is due to men like Masconi, Edison, Hinstein and others. With 
the progress of Scienge man has considerably enriched and improved 
his status. He has learnt how to apply and use the many wonderful 
things around him in order to educate himself and better his own 
conditions. i 

This century which has given us so many wonderful ifventions 
and which has contributed so widely to the general well-being of man- 
kind has given to the educational world a marvellous invention in the 
shape of films which have served to make education more vivid, vital 
and stimulating. : ~ o 

There has beén tm recent years a wide change of outlook in rhodern 
theories and methods of education. The entire attitude and manners 
of the teachers and the taught Hive changed. The little child, for’ 
instance, who was made to sit with pis fingers on.lips and tread lightly 
through corridors and had to address Ifis teachers in “half a whisper 
with not an unmixed feeling of awe and fright has now given way to 
the smiling jolly child who treats his teachers with rather a warm and 
genuine feeling of love, hope and confidence. Interest," recreation aid 
amusement—these are now regarded as the prime factors in, ckild edu- 
cation, and in cépducting class lessons we are now following what are 
called psychological methods the most charactbristic feature of which 
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is the concretization of the subject-matter cf lessons, Of the various 
other educational aids and appliances dinema films can undoubtedly be 
regarded as the most potent and effective in visualizing some of the 
topics of lessons. e ° 
There mays indeed, be people who scoff ab the idea of cjhema being 
used as an instrument of education and may considér this to be a new 
_fangled idea of tite moment; but the films can unquastionably contri- 
bufe a great deal to the furtherance of child education. It is g fact 
that for the last thirty-five or forty years the cinema film has very 
largely been left to pursue its own sweet way asa *means of cheap 
mass entertainménf. It has strikingly attained by now the position of 
the third or fourth greatest industry in the world, and its significance 
and importance, in the opinion of a large number of people, parallels 
that of the ifvention of the printing press. The films entertainment 
is the one aspect of the cinema which has been fully realised by people 
at large: but at the same time it must be pointed out that its supreme 
value as an educative force and appliance has so far been sadly neglect- 
ed. Yet, wecan assert that it is educational «even when it entertains 
and that if a comparable effort had been* put into using the film for 
education in its widest sense as has been put irte its use for entertain- 
ment, one could alfhost claim that the cultural ‘evel of all peoples would 
bs immensely higher to-day than it actually is. The films must be 
considered a valuable medium for telling an interesting story about any- 
thing with a dynamic quality, 

The first great use of films is that they make real, vivid and life- 
like the objects they deal with. Nothing is iruer than the maxim 
‘Seeing is believing.’ And all modern educatozs realise the utility of 
‘pictorial education’ and the value of visual aids and illustrations. There 
runs also a good proverb—‘Hxample is better ther. ‘precept. *  Eixample 
is that which is „actually done before the eye aad precept is what is 
merely heard, To instruct a child that man should die for bis country 
is good indeed, but to demonstrată to him an example of a man who 
actually dies for his country is bettey still. This example will no 
doubt have a greater value to children than mere sheoretical precepts. 
The children are naturally much more interested by the things actually 
presented before’ their eyes than by the abstract in unctions or preach- 
ings. . i ° 

Education may be made more perfect by cinenfa, for by it the 
chiléren are allowed to see things for themselves and have first-hand 
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impressions of them, and thus they can increase their knowledge. To 
create impressions in the minds of young learners—this is*the problem 
of education. Suppose, we only hears about a thing—that may not 
seem real fo us but when we actually have a look *af it, we have at 
once befor oyr eyes the very real and concrete thing: we no longer 
have our own views of the object, which are merely subjective. And 
certainly the visual impressions are much more effective and appealing ° 
than’the auditory. „It is said in arithmetical language that we remem- 
ber as much as 60 p. c. of what we see and only 40 p. c. of what we 
hear. Hence, by supplementing our lessons by films we can be sure 
that children will remember and retain things and facts much more 
than ordinarily. è ae 
This is what can be done merely by pictures and illustrations and 

indeed much more can we have from the silver screen which throws up 
before our vision clear, vivid, life-like and realistic pictures which ° live, 
move and talk with us and thus strongly appeal to our imagination and 
forcibly draw our pity, sympathy and admiration, as the case may be. 
When we cannot have the actual*presence of an object, then such a 
clear vision of it is certainly the next best. 

Films bring an added -interest to us in as much as thp mind is 
always appebled to by pictorial means. Look at the vast number of 
people waiting outside the public cinema houses—some of them tired, 
fatigued and exhausted: but the moment they go into the hall and see 
pictures flash on the magic screen, all their troubles seem to vanish and 
they forget themselves in tlə delight of the hour. Life should be 
made interesting and worth-living to mankind—this is one of the 
objects aimed at by education: then why not by cinema films? ” 

Coming, however, to the question of tHe cultural value of films pro- 
vided bY producers both in India and abroad, itis depressing to note 
that very few indeed have any idea of the cultural use of the flm. In 
holding this view we also recognise that it is not wholly their fault. 
The producers are there to make maqney, and naturally they will seek 
to provide any film that will show bos office returns. What they have e 
been providing, hitherto; shows quite a good return. And hence they 
argue, —‘‘ Why give the people what they obviously da not want?” And 
they are not far wrong. ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, lies in ourselves.” 
How few of tg do indeed pick up and choose their film fare? And bow 
few just ‘‘go tb the pictures Ka Film appreqiation is therefore the first 
step towards the provision of filma of cultural-value. One of the 
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discusgions at the forthcoming League Assembly is, vety appropriately, 
to be on a report of the International Committee on the ways in which 
the cinema gan be used for the promotion of culture, mutual goodwill 
and understanding. 

Happily,” however, the importance of the film j gn the sphere of 
education is being rapidly recognised. The Lendon County Council have 
recently published a report on experiments in the uge of films for edu- 
cational purposes. It should‘be of considerable interest to eduéation 
authorities everywhere. More shan two years azo the Cowncil commenced 
an experiment tg test and examine every aspect of the use and value of 
films in schools, and the main result of this enquiry is a recommendation 
that a definitely planned and progressive step forward. should be taken 
in the provision of projectors and in the equipment of schools with faci- 
lities for the projection of films in the class-room. Sound films, it is 
held; are of definite value. The sreport opines that they enlarge the 
experience and broaden the outlook of pupils in such a way as to aid 
in the training for citizenship; they bring a sense of reality into the 
class room; and they increase the knowledge of fhe children in directions 
which tend to be neglected in ordinary lessons. Films, it is pointed out, 
also brogden the outlook and knowledge.of the ieachers, and in the case 
of exposition films, they can intreduce the teazher to new methods of 
presentation. There is a place for both sound and silent films, and the 
version adopted in a particular case should largely depend upon the 
nature and possibilities of the subject o» subjects depicted. 

The latest figures show that out of the 351 Local Education 
Authorities in England, 157 are using 669 projectors in their 


schools for class-room ,or ‘back-ground’ purposes. The impetus 
given. by the London ounty Council report, referred to above, 


is likely to lead to a more extensive use of the filn in schoolse Some 
of the film companies in England, we are told, are co-operating with 
the educational authorities in, the making of educational films. 
Films made in the class-room by children themsslves are now being 
used as a means of instruction in the Middleburg English School 
in the Transvaal. In many of the schools in America, language, history 
and science have been -chosen as the most suitable subjects for 
films and the students there have been showing keen enthusiasm 
in their production. But where are we in India ? 3 

It is not of -course meant by ‘cinematic eċucatibn’ Gif we are 
allowed the freedom of coining such a term at all} the seeing of trashy 
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pictures. Pictures which appeal to the sordid typs of imagination 
are entirely worthless and far from having an uplifting and ennobling 
influence. On the contrary, if pupils are shown clean and, educational 
pictures then they themselves will feel the influenge of .the good 
over the bad., Any picture may be said to have educational value 
if it teems with noble ideals and appeals to the good in man and 
society. Young heople, especially, children are fond” of hero-worship- 
ping*the stars of the silver screen. They may share and imbibe much 
of their views, and feelings from their-favourite stars. If the actors 
and actresses of the screen act honourably and perform good deeds, 
they will thrill their worshippers: but let them be gangsters, rogues 
and criminals gilded over by the glamour and tomance of the screen 
and their spectators will be tempted to follow them. This is one of 
the reasons why gangster ‘pictures are now being done away with 
in America. . i 
While it is true that cinema can have a bad influence over men, 
its advantages as an aid to education outweigh the defects and 
disadvantages. Much" can be done to make school subjects like 
History, Geography, Nature* Study, éte., interesting and attractive 
to children. Dudley*Stamp may be useful for geographical knowledge 
and theory but it is far from being interesting and Captivating. Geog- 
raphical studies should preferably be supplemented bythe screen. To 
learn about Africa is quite a different from seeing ‘Africa speaks.’ We 
read in books about the falls of Niagra, the great Himalayan ranges, 
the people of different counéries, their language, nature, customs 
and so on, and we also read about various kinds of beasts and birds 
of different lands and regions. It is impossible to go and visit these 
places in person, What is possible for us all is to wMne§s these 
sights nd scenes depicted in films in order to have a vivid knowledge 
of all these things. Book-knowledge may easily .be forgotten but 
the knowledge and ideas gained by pictorial means last throughout life, 
because we have said that things seen have generally a stronger 
appeal for us than things heard or read, and the knowledge may be 
made perfect by the latter means. Similarly to read about the sky 
and its wonders ‘may be. dull and boring but to see the myriads of 
stars almost like pearls on the surface of the satiny-shiny sky is 
much more effective and interesting Travel pictures, jungle pictures, 
etc., should play a very great part in the education of-children. Things 
are hereby made vital, and life-like by bringing before their eyes 
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the people of other lands—their mode of living, manners and customs, 
their dress-and all sorts of peculiarities—in an interesting way. Is 
it not better to see the coal mines of England and also the life around 
them in, a story form on the screen rather than to read fifteen or 
twenty pages on them from Leonard Brooxe’ or Thurston P 

Much more can be done to make Literature and “History lessons 
amusing for children by means of cinema. Although History is 
supposed to be one of the most interesting of all school subjects, 
still how often do we not come across pupils turning away from 
reading historical books.in an attitude of disgust and repulsion ? On 
. the other hand, many an uninterested student going to cinema to 
witness historical plays and sketches hav learnt much more of 
History through films than by memorisirg the dates of battles and 
events in the reigns of kings and emperors. Facts are here actually 
depicted and we can remember much more of what we see than 
what we get by heart from the dry pages <i books. The past and 
far-off incidents if kept preserved on the films can be revived in the 
same order in front of us by means» of cins matograph. The battles 
and wars, the great Durbars, meetings,°’and the like can be recalled 
back very easily before our eyes and, giving them concrete shapes. 
Important incidents and moments in world history such as French 
Revolution, etc., may very profitably be chosen for historical films. 
Likewise, if boys are told to read Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray 
and the like they would probably yawn and exclaim that these are 
dull and boring ! They would instead ask you for some cheap 
emotional novels. The cinema, on the other hand, can turn children’s 
intérest and direct their curiosity to classics or other pieces of literature 
by mdéang*of such pictwres as ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ As you like it,’ 
‘Queen Christina,’ ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ ; Crusaders,’ and so on. 
Many an adult bas gone back with old recollections awakened 
and a desise to read once agajn the old writers, merely by seeing 
a picture. They appeal to us pecalse the characters here are human 
beings like ourselves who speak to us, act before us and thus appeal 
to our feelings of love and sympathy. The story of Cinderella, for 
instance, read,in a book cannot be so impressive as shown her in 
a film in the midst of a storm with her little boat for rescuing the 
ship-wrecked passangers. But we meet with one “difficulty here. 
We do not, in some cases, get a true and accurate depicuing of the 
real facts. The works of Dickens or Shakespeare are, for instance, 
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mostly seen distorted only because they ‘are generally turned and 
twisted so as to suit the special fancy and convenience of* their 
producers. What is desirable of course is to have the real thing as far 
as possible. But one great advantage here is this that ciftemas serve 
the purpose’ of a short-cut »progress in education. Fof example, big 
dramas are defMongtrated on the screen in abridged and condensed 
forms. Studentg may here easily finish a drama er a novel in the 
course of one or twô hours, while without this they would ordinarily i 
take several days to ftnish them. 

Boys may Be taught Science and Nature Study most successfully 
by means of the films. They can see on the screen ¢rains, steamships, 
aeroplanes and other miracles of science. Recently in a school in 
America, a series of lesson were imparted in Zoology on ‘frog’ and 
demonstrated by films showing the gradual development of frog in all 
its stages of growth from the egg to full grown toad. Similar things 
may be done in a lesson on ‘mosquito.’ Science, Nature Study and 
Hygiene are subjects which lend themselves mervelously to be filmed. 
And lessons given in this way are more likely to interest the children 
and can make them brighter and more intelligent pupils than lessons 
conducted in the old and traditional method. It is a fact that 
children always delight in ‘make-believe, and that their interest 
increases when they can see themselves on the screen, which in turn 
provides opportunities for self-criticism, especially, in posture, 
gesture and action. And as speeches are delivered in tonnection 
with sound films there are also dpportunities to correct faulty-speaking 
habits. ý 

We gather from a recent report from some of the schools in 
South Africa that the children there are taking a very keen interest 
and actiye part in’ the production of class-room films. We learn that 
the basis of each film- -play is the lesson in their class, and there 
the pupils are given the main outlines of the subjects they are to 
film. They are generally shown pifiures, prints, and other illustrations 
of the period, which are all put through the school” episcope. And 
when these children become thoroughly soaked in the proper atmos- 
phere, the play is rehearsed a few times, and every child in the 
class is required to take some share in the proceedings. Thensthe 
filming takeseplace’ out in the playground. All the equipment, 
dresses and costumes necessary are supplied by the children themselves, 
and so great and bouyant has-been their enthusiasm that no difficulties 
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have ‘been EE ered in this matter. And even „When horses and 
donkețs have been required, the children have been ` found to ‘bring 
them to school. They have nicely fashioned the wooden weapons 
necessary fôr warlike scenes, and they have encouraged their mothers 
to make “thee Period costumes so essentiel, for period filnts. But as 
no colonrs are shown on the screen and since every device likely to 
stimulate the imagination is used, the costumes and properties are 
of-the simplest type. ° 

The cinema films can ‘further offer much eaid to physical and 
moral education. We can have, for instanze, really *educative films 
displaying many great physical feats and gvtanastics of the wrestlers 
and heroes which will, automatically have a strong appeal to our 
children and will inspire and induce them ta pay greater attention to 
their physical development. Our pupils can again draw various 
moral lessons from the pieces of plays enacted on the screen. If the 
subject-matter is rightly and judiciously chosen, we can help them to 
realise the bitter and painful consequences of the wrong-doers and see 
the rewards achieved by the honest and the virtuous. From these 
vivid pictures, they can themselves ‘derive ample moral lessons and 
find opportunities for ennobling and elevating iheir minds. 

In the field of rural uplift and village ard mass education much 
can be done by means of the cifema. Not zoly will it interest the 
village audience for the temporary period but it will truly educate 
them by*® showing them the realities. We are all aware of the 
wretched conditions of village sanitation. Most of the village-folk 
are still groping in the dark, and in numbers they are dying only out 
of their sheer ignorance. The others fall easy victims to incurable 
diseases ang epidemics. ‘If such people could only be made somehow 
to see and realise the dangers of bad sanitatiors. arfd the root causes 
of these terrible diseases and epidemics which mostly spread out and 
take virulent, forms because of their carelessness, and if they could be 
enlightened of the possjble remediesyfor their prevention and cure, they 

would indeed be: much benefited and would know how to save 
themselves and others. Lantern slides and the use of Hpidioscope can 
be much effective in this direction. Here, an instructor can talk to 
the’ people and explain things every time a new picture is flashed on 
the screen. The Calcutta Corporation is indeed doing g great service 
by holding such lectures illustrated with lantern slides «in. the primary 
schools under its jurisdiction, and the Students’ Welfare Committee 
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of the University of Calcutta also” organises from time ‘to time such 
illustrated lectures with a view to enlightening the students and the 
general public of various educative things by pictorial means. But 
there is yet further scope gnd ample demand for the extension of such 
‘ cinematographic educatiop ’ in rural areas, too, so that our -moffusil 
students may veap» the advantage of learning many things in a 
concretized and psychological manner. A 

In this connection, we might mention that the one great advantage’ 
of public cinemas is this that they can furnish us with the current 
news of the world with the information of the latest scientific 
discoveries and inventions attained and with any obher useful pieces 
of knowledge and culture, in a brief yet stimulating way. All this can 
help our pupils to improve and add to the ‘stock. of their general 
knowledge and experience. And those who object to their seeing of 
cinemas on the ground of its affecting the health of the boys and girls 
in crowded atmosphere, will be glad to know that attempts are now 
being made to improve the physical „conditions of the cinema houses 
by removing the attendant evils regarding ventilation, etc. 

In schools, however, filmg as instruments of education have not yet 
been practically introduced in India, owing to various difficulties 
the foremost of which is that’ most of our schools cannot even 
purchase an Epidioscope ora magic lantern, and they cannot possess 
educational films of their own. Secondly, though their value is 
inestimable it has not been quite realised yet except bey a few 
progressive and modern educationists and psychologists. Hence there 
is the lack of proper organisation owing to the ignorance of the 
masses and the want of sufficient culture and education amongst 
most of our parents and guardians. But considering the utility of of such 
a means of practical aducation, as indicated “above, it is absolutely 
essential that special films should be prepared for educational purposes 
and mainly suiting the requirements of our children,*as the majority- 
shown in public cinemas are defiyftely bad. There must be a huge 
organisation carrying on this scheme of work. ° 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that there is a growing recognition 
of the utility of such a constructive programme of work, and let us 
hope that in course of a very short time educational’ films dealing 
with topics op History, Geography, Science, Nature Study and 
even Literature will be introduced in our schools and welcomed 
by the authorities for giving them a fair trial, for certainly they 
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can be regarded as excellent’ means for imparting lessons. For 
practical purposes the filming may, be done with & 16 m.m. motion- 
picture carfera which does not require.any high degree of technical 
skill to handle at and ittis also fairly economical to maintain. 
This equipment, of course, only makes silent picturesewhich is all 
the average school can hope to achieve. Bué when’ the children 
will be required to learn the various speech parts the sound films 
*will serve the purpose. = 

The time will come wien films willbe playing a greater ‘part in 
the education of children, tnd schoo! lize will ther be less boring, 
school books provg more interesting and ths teacher less important in 
the matter of child education. But it is trus that we do not, of course, 
advocate making th¢ pictures 4nd the visial aids the all important 
factor in education. The screen should merely supplement the book- 
knowledge: for gold is not to be sacrificed for the gilt and instruction 
for superficiality.* : 


* Read at the Thirteenth Conference of the All-India Federation of Mducational Asso- 
ciation held in Calcutta, .. ; A 





ECONOMIC AUTARCHY AS EMBODIED IN 
THE GERMAN FOUR-YEAR PLAN. 


Dr. Benoy Rumar SARKAR, DocrEur EN GEOGRAPHIE HONORIS CAUSA 
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7 Gorrina’s PLANNED Economy 


Centralized ‘rationalization on the” one hand and econonic 
“autarchy’’ or self-sufficiency on the other together with» the attempt 
to render imports dependent on the volume of exports constitute the 
fundamental features of the Four-Year:Plan as organized by General 
Goering, the Premier of Prussia, for Germany in January 1937, 
according to the instructions of Adolf Hitler in September 1936. 

To a certain extent one may see in this economic planning or 
planned economy of Goering for Germany something like a copy of 
the three Five-Year-Plans of Soviet Russia. From other viewpo:nts 
it may be regarded as the German edition of the British and French 
Imperial Preferences. _ 

The technical, economic, financial and social bearings, of this 
comprehensive and totalitarian planning àre regularly described in the 
monthly journal, Der Vierjahresplan, edited by Dr. Erich Gritzdach 
(Berlin) since January 1987. The directions come, of cours@, ‘rom 
Goering who is the Beauftragte fu? den Vierjahresplan (authority for 
the Four-Year-Plan). This monthly journal is being liberally dzawn 
upon for the purposes of the- present paper. 


e The First Rour Years of New Germany 

At. the outset it is proper, howeveg, to get an’ objective idea of 

the ascending curves of German econdmy since thé establishment of 
the Nazi regime in 1933.} 

The following statistical survey shows the indices of the eccnomic 

development in Germany during the period from -1938 to 1936 (Institut 

fir Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, February 10, 1937) : i 


e 
1 I. Siehert : Dig nuen Wege in der deutschen Wirtschaft (Mudich 1936). “pp: 89,44, 56; 
M. Frauendorfer; Ides und Gestalt der standischen Neuordnung ' Berliny 1936 }, pp. 26- 29; 
Deutschlands Wirtschaftslage an dor Jahreswende 1936-37 (Reichsk redityesells. shaft. Berlin, 
1937). 
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I, The Control of Unemployment. 


‘ ' Unit” 1982 
A . 
Unemployed ° A. Mill. 5,10 
> e 
Unemployed assisted by public A 
welfare. A. Mill -305 
° 

if Workers and employees in jobs. A. Mill. 12,58 

-Daily working-hours in industrial 

- branches. +A. Hours E,91 


II. Production. 


Indus. production value () s. Bill. RM 34,8 
Agricultural production 
value 8. 1 8.7 

Real property, volume A, 1928-100 70 
Indus. production volume A. 1928-109 E9 
Agricultural production volume A. 1928-100 1M, 
Pitcoal extraction B Mill tons  “C4,7 
Steel production S. Mill. tons 5,7 
Cement roilo 8S. Mill. tons (3) 
Paper production S. Mill tons 1,31 
Té@xtile praduction A. 1928-100 79 
Boot and shoe production S. Mill, pairs 60 
Share of native food ig 

«provisions in the consumption A. % 75 

. s yam ; ° 


III! Investmenis—State-controlled. 


. Real investments e S. Bill.RM. 8,9 
Inland sales of machines A. 1998-100 25 
Newly-built dwellings - 1000 181 
Mercantile ships, construction 8. 1000 GRT 6 

started 
Reich cpa irra f 8. Millions 
days worked 


8. License in 
Permits for motor-lorries (4) 1000's 7,0 


Agricultural purchases of fertili- 8. Mill. RM | 
zing products i i 522 


Ld 


1983 1935 

3,85 1371 
e 

°1,94° 0,47 


o 
43,08 16,00 


7,168 7,41 
37,8 58,1 
98 11,6 
7 101 
66 96 
m0 13 

109,9 148 

7,61 16,12 
3,82 ° 8,81 
1,90 2,20 
91 91 
71 71 
81 88 

þ . 


Bl 11,0 
42 135 
188 213 
24 310 
01 250 
11,6 °37,8 
e 
e 
567 723 


13,8 
188 
270 
498 


27,5 


50,00 
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IV. Foreign Trade. 


Imports i 


Exports 
Import Surplus 


Export Surplus 
e. 


© 
y. Transportation. 


Goods despatched on Reich Rail- S, Mill. tons 


way (8) 


Reich Railway receipts 


Beich parcel post (7) 
Trunk calls (tel.) 


Tourist traffic in 260 places (8) 


Stock of motor 
vehicles (9) 


VI, Finance. 


Reich receipts from taxes, customs 
duties and dther dues (10) 


é 
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° 
Deposits at the SevingsBenks (11) 8, Bill RM. 


Daily bank-rate 


Rates on fixed-interest bearing 


securities 4 1/2 (6) % 


~ 


VI. Income and Consumption. 


National income 


Turn-over in retail trade 


Permits granted to passenger 


motor cars 


Licenses granted to motor 


bicycles a2)9 


Radio subseribers (18) 


. 


S.o Mill. RM , 4667 4204 
S. Mill. RM 6789 4871 
S. Mil. RM ee 

e § Mill, RM 1072 667° 
, 242 23 

S. Bill. RM. 293 2998 ° 
S. Mill. pieces 224 • 289 
S. Mill. 283 280 
S. Mil 3,34 8,50 
S. Mill 1,63 1,68 

e e 

S. Bil RM. 665 6,85 
Unit 1982 1933 

Lid 13,1 

A 6% 6,23 5,11 
A. % 668 824 

8. BilRM.* 472 46,5 ° 
Bone 22,7 21,8 
1000 41,1 82,0 ` 
S. 1000 -56,4 57,8 
g. Mill. 4.81 * 6,05 


20 
e. 
4159 $ 4018 
4270 4768 
oe 
° 11" 560 
e 
361 399 
38,59 3,98 
270 292 
263 298 
4,52 5,18 
216 © 247 
9,65 e 11,60 
1985 (1) 1986 
° . 
13.8 146 
-8,77 8,18 
ORe e 35,8 
e 
57,8 62,0 
25,2 28,0 
180,2 213% 
135,5 184,9 
7,19 8,17 
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Travellers with Krajt durch . a 
Freude. (Strength through e 
Joy) Fellowship Organisa- ‘ . œ 
tion ° 8. Mill. @,0 in 1934) 3.0 . 6.0 
Increase or redugtion in . 
deposits at the: Savings ° : 
Banks ...°. .? S. Mill. RM. -~-328 .* 862 +971 PBIS 
@ 
Premium receipts from life d e 
insurance (14) S. Mill. RM. 749 724. 879 940 
® o 
e e 


NOTE. S—Yearly sum. A—Average of 12 “months. (1) Partialy estimated. . The 
figures for 1986 also contain the Saar territory statistics. In 1935 thè Saar ffgures are only 
partly taken into account. (2) Gross, onthe basis of the monthly index figures. (8) Esti- 
mated at 8,200,000 to «3.300,00 million tons. (4) Inclading omnibuses and tricycles for 
heavy goods traffiic over 200 ccm. (5) Economic years, (6) Public traffic. (7) Ordinary 
parcels, (8) Applies in each case,to the six summer months (April to September), (9) In 
each case as at July Ist. (10) Fiaancial year. (11) Deposits as at the end of the year. 
(12) Up to 1934 including tricycles with net weight up to 350 kilos; from 1985 tricycles upto 
200 ccm. (18) Position as at the end of the year. (14) Large private and public insurance 
concerns: In each case as at the end of September. 


In the economic domain the Hitler-state has implied a regime 
of recovery and expansion. Forall practical purposes 1937 may be 
said to initiate the ‘‘second’’ Foyr-Year-Pian of Germany, because the 
first Four-Year-Plan commenced in 1933 with the début of the Nazgi 
regime.? « : $ 


Raw MATERIALS ‘‘ CREATED ’’ BY ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 
e e 


As soon as General Goering, Prime Minister of Prussia, was 
entrusted (October, 1936) with the organisation of the Four-Year- 
Plan, the German Raw Materials Office was set up. The business 
of this offige i» to see to it that Germany is enabled as soon as possible 
to achieve’ Autarkie, i.e., to be independent, as, far as this can be 
achieved, of the import of foreign raw materials. 

“A point of paramount importance is the provision of methods by 
means of which the less valuable of Werman ores may be brought to 
he foundries. The synthetic prdduction of necessary raw materials 
‘tom Germany’s rather unlimited supplies of coal, salt, wood, water 
and air is the principal problem. Other possibilities such as the 


. 


2 Sarkar : The Hitler State (Calcutta 1933), “Economic Planning 8s -Defined by 
Hitler” (Indian Commercial and Statistical Review Calcutta, July, 19819 “What is the 
Transfer Problem of Germany ?” (Calcutta Review, Saptember 1934), ‘‘Ecofiomic and Social 
*Reconsiructions in Germany” (Empire Journal, Calcutta, November and December, 1986). 
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planting of rubber and cotton on German soil have ‘been abandoned 
owing to the unsuitability of tlee climate: Then there is the considera- 
tion that Germany's land is all needed for agriculture and cannot be 
sacrificed to serve the needs of industry. Kor these reasons, 
Germany’S raw materials problems have been left fof esolution to the 
work of engineers and chemists. In Germany to-day raw materials 
are no longer the mere gifts of Nature, many of¢hem are swiftly 
becoming the manufactures or ereations of man. This is but another 
instance of la géographie humaine, i.e., “geography being transformed 
by human energy and regions being reconstructed to serve the purposes 
of man, ; =. 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS 


Another of the important tasks of the new office is the orgaņising 
of the change-over in industry to synthetic materials. This techno- 
cratic transformation is being attended to in a careful manner. Every 
effort is being made to gncourage German manufacturers to try out and 
to work with these new, materials. Articles and photographs are 
published to show their advantages, and exhibitions have been organis- 
ed with this purpose in view. The most important’ of such 
exhibitions is the Schaffendes Volk’ (Creative People) Exhibition at 
Duesseldorf, which was opened by General Goering bimself (1937). 

General Goering’s appeal to all classes of the people ‘to send in 
their ideas of how the new materials might be employed in everyday 
life evoked thousands of “answers. A special ‘‘ Discoveries ’’ 
department of the office shifts all suggestions sent in by amateyrs to 
the proper quarters and undertakes all work i in connection mute patents 
and the . protection of inventors. 

The aim of the Four-Year-Plan is not to isolate Germany and 
restrict her commercial life to the limits of her frontiers. . There is the 

‘decision to allow certain quantitief of the new. synthetic products to 
be exported. For instance, ten per ‘cent. of the cellular wool pro- 
; duction can now be sold abroad, and synthetic rubber (buna) is now 
' being manufactured in such quantities that exports may be expected 
shortly. The quality of this new product is believed to be superior 
to that of natyral rubber. Many of these new products and even 
their methods of production have been demonstrated at some of the 
big trade exhibitions. 


: ` 
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. AvTARCHY IN Raw MATERIALS AND FooD prong 


. . 
. e 


According to Colonel Loeb, who is head of the raw material 
supplies department, Germany"s chief problem {0-day is her supply of 
iron, All effortseare being concentrated on increasing the home out- 
put of iron ore and substituting non-ferrous metals ewhesevér possible. 
In the course of the next three years the production of aluminium 
"is to be doubled, and magnesium, which is plentiful, is to be used 
very extensively as a substitute for iron. Woods the valuable’raw 
material from which cellular géods, sugar, spirits, petrole and artificial 
cork are made, ig toebe saved by burning cosl and peat. 

: No less important is the increase in Germany’s sheep breeding 

and the cultivation of. ‘hemp and flax. Lneb has predicted that 
Germany would be in a position to dispense with foreign supplies of 
motor spirit in three years. These are some of the specimens of 
Autarkie being attempted by the Flitler-State. 


Fise Woor 


In accordance with a Government decree of April 10, 1937 
Zellwolle, i.e., cell-wool or German fibre has been placed on the duty 
tariff, and has been statistically included in the list of exportable 
goods. The section of the German Foreign Trade Statistics dealing 
with, this subject i is divided into three sub-sections, ‘‘ Fabricated and 
Unfabricated Cell Wool,” ‘* Woven Cell, Wool” and ‘‘ Goods manu- 
factured from Cell Wool.” The principal buyers of this product are 
Switzerland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia an? Rumania. German imports 
of fibre wool are drawn chiefly from Italy (which, until 1936 was the 
greateatenarfifacturer of it in the world and which sent into Germany: 
93% of her imports of the material). From Jawuary to May, 1937, 
Germany imported cell wool to the value of 2,887,000 Reichsmarks, 


° ` Buinpye Wiese 


In connection with the Four-Year-Plan, it is regarded as extremely 
important that the buildings needed by tre state and by industry shall 
be forthcoming. “These essential buildings include those required for 
the army, for the manufacture of raw materials and for public services 
as well as houses and settlements for workers. 3 Goering has issued a 


3 F, Seldte :° Sosialpolitik im Dritten Raich (Berlin, 1985), pp. 18-29, 
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number of decrees relating to the reasonable distributidn of builders’ 
labourers throughout the country and a rational management of stocks 
of building material. Any large building enterprises to be undertaken 
have first to be reported. to the local labour office sq thatit may be 
seen whether they are negessary or not. The introfuetion’ of cheap 
building protes#es and methods by which savings of any sort could 
be achieved has heen left to the discretion of the trade. ` 

The present position of Germany with regard to raw materials 
has made it essential to take steps to use all building materials as 
sparingly as p&ssible and to prevent ‘any waste at all. This is 
especially vital with regard to iron and steel, ef which there is a 
shortage not only in Germany, but also throughout the rest cf the 
world. In order to ensure that materials are employed only where 
they are really necessary, local building authorities have been ordered 
to take into consideration, when new buildings are projected, the 
situation with regard to raw materials and to sanction only the 
erection of such buildings as are really needed. Conditions can ba laid 
down when permission is accorded to use building materials that are 
regarded as essential. ‘ ° 

One of the first orders in connection with the decree under 
discussion has, reference to the ways by which iron ean be saved by 
the employment of certain new building methods. The Minister of 
Labour intends to keep the trade informed of all new processes, which 
research and experience prove to be satisfactory, and by thése means 
to stimulate builders to be as sparing as possible with their materials. 
Industrial Building Groups also publish articles and pamphlets, 
showing the necessity of saving materials wherever possible and ,give 
details regarding economy methods. The Baw MateriakaQfice has 
laid dowa certain Ruinciples regulating the distribution of Building 
materials, and these must be obeyed by the trade. 


f 
Inpia’s JUTE Mowdpoty THREATENED e 


India, producing 90% of the world’s jute supply, possessed until 
a short while ago, as is well known, a virtual world monopoly. Jute, 
however, is now being planted in Australia, South ‘America, Si¢m, 
China and Java, although nowhere amongst these is full value material 
being produced. The: fibre obtained is frequently far too woody. 
In the Dutch Indies anda in the Portugese colony, Angola, taerefore, 
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attempts are being made to grow some kind of substitute for jute and 


to cultivate, extensively the new filre plant, Urena. Gobafa In 
some of the ‘South American states cotton fibre is replacing jute fibre, 
because cotton does not have to be importec. e 

Germany, Dy the passing of a series of measures, has also greatly 
decreased her jute imports. Between April, 1935 anf January, 1936 
yo less than 132,417 tons of raw jute were iraported fom India, while 
the amount sank during the same period in 1936-37 to 72,488, tons. 
In January, 1936, 15,762 tons of raw jute ° were imported into 
Germany, but in J anuary, 1937 the amcunt was * reduced to only 
1,366 tons, thaf is*to say, to less than 10% of the previous year’s 
figure. š 

This result has ‘been obtained by a stern supervision of jute 
packing, and of replacing pure jute packing 2y a mixture of jute, flax 
and hemp, of which the two last ware raised in Germany. No old jute 


sacks are permitted to be discarded, but after cleaning and repairing, 
they ‘are used again, The highest prices were paid for used sacks, 


and this led to their being sent immediately to those places where 
they were most needed for the purposes of the Four-Year Plan. 
` Much research work is being done in the effort fo obtain fibre 
from German plants. For this purpose’straw end reeds have proved 
particularly valuable, while heatlt and willow have produced fibre of 
so fine a quality that it seems wrong to use it for packing. The 
mofe suctessful Germany is in her hemp and flax harvest, and if, 
in addition, she can successfully cultivate certain oil-yielding fruits, 
the sooner will she be able to free herself entirely from dependence 
on the Indian jute monopoly. This is the aim of the efforts now 
‘being madg, This aspect of German ‘‘autarchy’’ and transformations 
in the- world-economy will no doubt be canny hoted by Indian 
economic statesmen. 


Foop wou 
e 


Sometime ago, Dr. Hilgenfeldt, Leader of the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare, announced that certain measures would be 
adopted to stimulate home food supply, in connection with the 
Four-Year-Plan, and that these measures would be effective in all 
German towns. By means of using all kitchen waste products, a series 
of piggeries aré to be kept going in each pont The aim is to breed ` 
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an extra 1, 0005000 pigs. In more than -50% of smalf and medium 
sized towns thfoughout the country, these municipally supported 
piggeries have already been established. : 

Hilgenfeldt has now received authority from Conis to com- 
` mandeer and use all Kitchen waste material, so that he can further 
his plans with, th full” weight of the state to support him. This 
authority is effective in every district, and it seems Jikely that home 
food supply and? fhe breeding of animals for food in this particulifr 
manter will proceed at a high rate in the ‘future. . 


Tae EXHIBITIONS OF 1937 AS INTERPRETED BY HATL®R AND VON 
RIBBENTROP 


The Motor Exhibition in Berlin (1937) demonstrated the pari to 
be played by the ‘“‘new’’ raw materials in the automobile world.. 
While opening the exhibition, Hitler łaid the greatest emphasis upon 
the effect of the Four-Year-Plan on the automobile industry, an&@ with 
no less force he dwelt upon the importance of this industry in the 
sphere of Germany’s foreign trade. ‘‘It is obvious,’’ he declared, 
“that we will leave no stone uaturned in order to develop and improve 
our international relationships and to stimulate trade. I beligve that 
the increasing export returns shown in the automobile industry are 
a proof of the fact that we, in this country, do not dream of economic 
isolation.’’ a e 

Other industrial exhibitionsehave followed one another in quick 
_ succession throughout the summer, all of them giving point to Hitler’s 
speech at the Motor Show. At the German Textile Exhibition, new 
synthetic materials and weaving stuffs were shown to the world.” 
May, the great Qchaffendes Volk exhibitiore was cpanel Dial: 
dorf, an@ here could B8*seen a comprehensive display of all the new 
materials manufactured to-day in Germany. . 

Earlier in the year the Leipzig g pring Fair gave fortign visitas 
an impressive display of these materials. At its opening von Ribben- 
trop, German Ambassador to England, delivered a speech on the 
subject of National Socialist economic policy, in which he described 
the new Four-Year-Plan as a self-help measure. ‘‘ Jt may be,” „he 
stated, ‘‘ that a few. large oil, rubber or cotton concerns will do less 
business with Germany, but, taking a broad view of world trade, this 

will hardly weigh in the scale. What is of importance is that the 
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standard of fixing of the’ German people must logically follow upon 
the production of synthetic , materials, from basic sfibstances found 
within our own borders, and that this increased buying capacity will 
find its satisfaction finally in world markets.’’ 


* 
= 2 
s e 


ScHacut’s Forren Trape Poritcy or *1934 


* In 1934, Hjalmar Schacht, Minister cf Imperl Economy and 
President of the Reichsbank,° announced tke ney foreign trade ‘plan 
at the Leipzig Autumn Fair: The fundamental purpese of this plan 
was defined in,the following terms:—‘‘ not to purchase more than 
can be paid for and above all only to buy what is necessary for use.”’ 
Schacht proclaimed thereby that the economiz aim in view was, first, 
to bring foreign trade into line with the requirements of mutual 
commercial relations, and secondly, to make the imports of Germany 
dependent on her exports. Account was taken also of the eventual 
increase in raw material production of Germany so as to secure a 
revival in the activity of the German internal market. The Four- 
Year-Plan initiated in 1937, the object of which is to secure the 
independence of German raw material supplies, is therefore but a 
continuation of the principles underlying the foreign trade plan as 
proclaimed in 1954. In pursuance of this aim, Gerfaan imports 
were brought into line with and made dependent upon German exports. 
As far as agtual figures go, German exports ir 1936 increased by nearly 
Rm. 500,000,000, whereby the exporte surplus went up from Ru. 
111,000,000 in 1935 to Rm. 550,000,000 in the following year. The | 
corresponding rise in imports was only a very slight one. This in 


comshercial Autarkie in action. 
E nw” 


e 

THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN petavan 

The couñter-valus of the expat surplus, however, can only be 
partially used for financing tha imports. Hardly more than 25 % of 
the export proceeds were actually received in the form of foreign 
exchange. This was however not available for ordinary purposes, as 
numerous payment agreements exist with the purchasing countries, 
which means that the foreign exchange in question is earmarked for 
certain specific purposes. A large portion of the forgign. exchange 
coming into thé country has .to be used for the payment of debts 
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contracted on goods account and for the’ transfer ofe EER and 
what remains over is required for the settlement of incidental expenses 
connected with merchandise traffic. Similar obligations "exist for the 
portion of the export sproceeds on cléaring credit accorfnt, a large 
proportion ‘of which is garmarked for settlement of ¢he debt service 
and financing tl totrist traffic. 

This is clearly evidenced in the German-Swiss agreement. If in 
the calculation of ‘the trade-balaace the German balance of accour-ts 
is taken into considefation as a basis and not tlie foreign trade `stat.s- 
tics, we arrive &t much lower figures. “That Gramany’s importing 
capacity is exclusively dependent on the amounteof *the export pro- 
ceeds,~such as are not earmarked for debt redemption and othar 
obligations,—becomes almost self-evident. Certain figures tell their 
own tale. The working-balance in 1933 showed a deficit of Rm. 
102,000,000. Likewise did the tourist traffic in the Olympiade year 
(1936) bring no actual foreign exchange into the country, as moat of 
the visitors had ‘‘ Register Marks..’ 

It is necessary to, point out en passant that * T Marks ” 
represent a factual devaluadion of the German currency. Although 
Germany has not legally and formally devalued the entire currency 
she has introduced effective devaluation to a certain extent ‘and for 
certain purposes. For instance, this devaluation of Reichsmarks “s 
enjoyed by foreigners travelling in Germany. With their foreiga 
monies they get more Reichsmarks per unit for the purposes ® of travel 
in Germany than they can obtain abroad on the open market. Ths 
German money that they get for such purposes by exchanging their 
own monies is called ‘‘ Register Marks.” 

The extraordinary increase in the number of foreigners “who 
` visited the Leipzig Spang Fair in 1987 (2, 000 more than the highess 
level reached before the crisis of 1929-32), and the almost twofolc 
number of firms who had exhibits (478 in 1936 and 214 in 1937 
show the great interest displayed bfi foreign countries in the fair helč 
in connection with the second FourYear-Plan. Though foreigr 
purchasers were able to take delivery of their goods in the customary 
form of manufacture, i. e., made of foreign raw materials, as the 
restrictions regarding the use of natural textile raw stuffs and metale 
which are laeking (lead and tin) only apply to the internal market, 
export orders were nevertheless passed for deliveries of products manu- 
factured from the ‘‘ new ” nraterials. 
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w AUTARCHY Nor INVOLVING ISOLATION® j 


Naturally, the autarchic measures of the German Four-Year-Plan 
are not calculated to place Germany in spldhdid isolation 7 7ho more 
than are the Iinperial Preference measures “of England sad France 
or the ordinary tariff policies of the U.S. A. and other countries 
p4inned to declare these regions closed to world#rade. In other 
words, neither Germany nor any of these countries is heading towards 
a geschlossener Handelsstaat (closed commercial state) of Fichte, In 
all these endeavours we should rather watch the realization of what 
may be called neo-protectionism as contrasted with the 100 per cent. 
free trade or 100 per cent. protection of pure theory.4 

The reference to the Russian plans mtst not blind us, however, 
to the fact, that the efforts of the Soviets since 1919 and especially 
sincé 1928 are but the attempts of ar essentially agricultural and 
relatively unindustrial region to get industr:alized at break-neck speed 
and catch up to the technocratic ‘and capitalistic achievements of 
the ‘‘industrial adults” of Western Europe and America. But 
Germany previous to the advent of the ‘Nazi power in 1988 was 
already „a hyper-industrialized state. What the Nazi regime has set 
before itself is to ‘raise this hypes-industrialized territory to the next 
higher flights of technocracy and capitalism adapted to the re- 
quinementg of the “second industrial revolrtion.”’ 

The universal character of nationgl-socialistic economics has been 
well recognized by Wiskemann when de observes that in the struggle 
against laisser faire stehen wir Deutsche nicht allein (“we Germans are 
not dlone’ De He refers to Keynes the British economist and Boucke 
the Aman as some of ‘those scholars wo have in theory promulgated 
the disappearance of the free trade period. éy are described by 
Wiskemann as having but scientifically recognized a state of things 
which has betn confirmed in practieg by the economic policy of all 
countries. * . ‘ 


r 


4 Sarkar: Applied Economies. Vol, I, (Calcutta, 1932) and Imperial Preference vis a vis 
World-Economy (Calcutta, 1984). 
E. Wiskemann : Der Weg der deutschen Valkswirtschaftslehre (Berlin, 1987), p- 9. 
See sles Schacht’s-lecture on the dangers of over-emphasis on the interfational division of 
labour at the Bund der Freunde der Technischen Hochcchulen Miincher (Manich, 1935). 
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The expansion of German economic activity is bound “to have good 
repercussions on the industrial, commercial and agriculturab enterprises 
of other lands. The engineers, technical experts and commercial houses 
of foreign cotintsies including India ought to watch the developments 
of the Four-Year-Plan under ‘Hitler and Goering, with optimi 
for themselves aswell as for woyld-economy. For, in order to foster 
Germ&n prosperity and make an effective use of it German business 
houses, large, medium and small, will find it desirable, nay, necessary 
and expedient,—of course under the new directions «of their govern- 
ment, and especially of the Vierjahresplan authority, General Goering, 
—to take the help of foreign éxperts and business heads as 
colleagues, agents arid assistants. So faras India is concerned, the 
prospects of her overseas trading houses acting in co-operation wish 
the central commercial authorities of the German people, to tke 
mutual advantaga of India and Germany, should appear to be rather 
bright. The foreign affairs department of the Indian National 
Congress as well as the Indian “Trade Commissioner of the Goverr- 
ment of India at Hamburg might investigate these prospects in a 
realistic manner. . . . 

PRINCIPLES OF FINANCING 





e 


The financing of the Plan is dificult not only because of ¢hs 
magnitude of the schemes envisaged under it, but also because of tha 
special conditions that have tg be taken into consideration. Ths 
German Government desires to lessen the country’s dependence o2 
imported raw materials as quick as possible,—at break-neck speed, so 
to say,—so that it is necessary to proceed with a maximus? speed. 
Moreovey, in numerosa instances technical risks have to be taken, the 
available time being too short to reduce them by much experiment- 
ing on a smaller scale. The rapid pace at which the vasious projects 
have to be carried out may not necessarily be due to reasons connected 
with ‘‘defence economics.” <A very important consideration is the faci 
that signs of a raw material shortage have begun to show themselves 
in the world’s markets. 

The projects contemplated under the Plan differ from most of 
the ‘“‘work-creating’’ schemes carried out by the Government in recent 
years in that théy rely predominantly upon individual initiative and 
private responsibility, even’ though their technical and economic 
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consequences cannot yet be foreseen. For this reason, preference is 
given—during the early stages—to fitms that are able and willing to 
invest a considerable amount of their own capital in the realization of 
the schemes. Is is sometimes necessary tè subject the initiative 
of the entrepfeneur to restrictions, e.g., when it has to be stipulated 
in,view of. the funds invested by the Government itself that the 
@nsent of the “Board for Raw Materials must be obtained before the 
ptivate firm can enlarge the schépe of its activities, etc. Qn the 
other hand, it is sometimes provided in the contracts that a premium 
is to be paid to the private firm if it is found possible to reduce 
the cost of production below the figure originally fixed. Such a 
possibility, of course, bes a stimulating effect upon industrialists. 

In all schemes if is necessary, in the joint interest of both 
parties, to make sure that the financial status of the entrepreneur 
does not suffer. Industrialists have been asked to submit proposals 
that will ensure compliance with this need. The suggestions thus 
received are mainly concerned with (a) the price position and (b) 


taxation relief. : 
The suggested increase ‘in prices, however, is open to the objec- 


ition that it would conflict with the regulations by which commodity 
[prices are fixed.” This applies, more particularly, whenever the 
private firms’ share in financing the scheme is very large. Similar 
consideratjons suggest themselves in connection with the proposal 
that the firms should be permitted to write off a larger amount for 
depreciation than is normally regarded gs adequate. Taxation facili- 
ties, on the other hand, are generally held out with a certain liberal- 
ity.” But in this respect, too, a line must he drawn somewhere, as the 
concessis made by the Government must not be alllowed to interfere 
with its own financial needs. Besides, it ma» be assumeg in the 
majority of cases that the new factories will stand a good chance of 
paying theireway once they are in Qorkirg order. 

Another psoblem’ that emerges from a study of the financial 
position is that of the rate of interset. The Government’s policy 
aims, for social as well as economic reasons, at an all-round lowering 
of the rate, whilst industrialists wish to earo as much interest on 
their invested capital as they possibly can. It may be difficult to 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory solution of this problem in all cases, 
but a relatively high rate of interest is frequently jusfified in view of 


the nature of the projects involved, 
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Finally, the financing of the schemes may be effected by „resort 
to the capital market. There, however, it is necessary for the Plan 
to proceed with due moderation and to pay consideration to the 
Government’s consolidaéion policy. As regards the private under 
takings, thé issue ‘of shares usually enables them to fealize’a certain 
profit, so that this rħethod has a special appeal to them. f 

October 28tk, 1937 was the first anniversary of the day on whiah 
General Goering announced the sntroduction of the second Four-year- 
Plan, the aim of wlfich is to lessen the dépendence of German 
economy upon “foreign supplies thereby introducing commercial 
Autarkie. In the country itself, two difficulties had t8 be overcome 
in connection with the Plan. The one was concerned with the belief 
expressed here and there that the newly invented materials were 
merely inferior substitutes for others, whilst the other related to 
the question of financing their production. A certain distrust of-the 
new materials was not without foundation. It was a by-product of 
the War, when numerous inferior substitutes were offered to the 
public, not only in Germany, but, elsewhere too. To-day, hdwever, 
it may not appear to be justified. Every new material is carefully 
tested by the Raw Materials” Board. No new raw material is 
released until, this office has "satisfied itself that it is at least equal 
to, if not superior to the natural raw material concerned. Should it 
happen that a certain material, after being released, is found yn- 
suitable for its purpose, its withdrawal from the market is * arranged 
for. The “ authoritarian ” regime of the country makes such with- 
drawal possible without difficulty. 

The financial aspect proved somewhat more difficult, as it was 
desired that nothing should be done to cramp private iajbi ative. 
But in this matter, too, National Socialism has refrained” from 
compulsion and rigid uniformity. Where the object that requires 
financing is but small, it is financed out of the undertąking’s own 
funds. Where larger objects are edncerned so that shares have to be 
offered for investment, the ban on néw issues is specifically relaxed 
by arrangements made with the Reich Minister of Economy. A third 
metbod is that of resorting to credits supplied by a bank consortium, 
and a fourth, though rarely used, is the granting ôf Governmeht 
credits. Colongl Loeb, the head of tbe Raw Materials Board cal- 
culates that thetrespective percentages of funds secured by the various 
methods in the order named-are; 80%, 50% ; 8% and 12%. Thus, 
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the principle a financing the cost privately has been very largely 
applied. Generally speaking, it may be said that the means supplied 
by public funds are used for the scientific work entailed by the Plan. 
The workifg of the scheme in its entirty is the outcome of a mixed 
form of ‘natignel economy in which both fhe State and the private 
capitalists play their parts for the benefit of tae whele comfnonwealth. 





THE URANOS LEGEND ANÒẸ 
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LJ 3 ? I . x : 
e GREEK TEXTS 
Hesiod, Theogony, Verses 126-210 : . ae 
asc Earth first bare a being equal to hergelf, capable of covering 


her on every side,—the starry Heaven (Uranos), who would offer to 
the blessed gods an everlasting place for residence. She brought forth 
to the world also the long hills and the nymphs, the sea, sea-wéeds, 
etc., without the help of sweet love. But afterwards, from the 
embraces of the Heaven, she bare’ Ocean (Okeanos) with deep whirl- 
pool; Koios and Krios’ and Hyperion and Iapetos, —Theia, Rhea, 
Themis and Mnemosyne, — Phoibe, crowned with gold, and the lovely 
Tethys. After them was born the youngest, Kronos, the wily 
god, the most” terrible of her children, for Kronos hated his lusty sire. 
She bare to the world also the Kyklopes with violent spirit, other sons 
were yet born of Earth and Heaven, —three sons, big and strong, who 
may be named with difficulty and daring: Kottos and Briareos and 
Gyes, children full of arrogance: they bad each a hundred arms....., 
and fifty heads...... the powerful vigour in their large stature was irre- 
sistible. Their father hated them since their birth, because they. ‘were 
the most terrible of all the children bori» of Earth dnd“fleaven. 
Hardly had they been“sorn when instead of making them see the 
light he bid them all in the womb of the Earth, This misdeed pleased 
Heaven, but the vast Earth, suffocaging, groaned in its depths. She 
then thought of a treacherous, crutl ruse. Swiftly ghe created the 
white steel metal; she made a -big bill-hook and spoke thus to her 
children: ‘‘Sons born of a wild being and myself, if you trust me, 
we will avenge the criminal outrage of a father who conceived in- 
famous deeds for the first time. [All the sons, seized with fear, were 
silent. Kronds was entrusted with the operation. ]...... The vast Earth 
rejoiced greatlyeat heart. She hid bim, placed him in ambush, then 
put in his hands the big bill-hook with jagged teeth. and explained to 
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him the whole plot. And the Vast Heaven came, bringing on nigbt;, 
and, covering Earth, all hungry with leve, approached her extended 
in all his limbs. But Kronos from bis hiding lace stretched out his left 
band, whileewith the right He seized the bjg, long bill-hook with 
jagged teeth; and he swiftly cut off the limbs,of his father*that they 
might then fall behind bim. It was not howaver a vain “wreck that 
thus fell from hig hand. - The drops of blood gushed forth ; Earth re- 
ceived them all, and in course of the gears she gave birth i the strong 
Erinyes, and the great giants,......and the Nymphs also whom “they 
call Meliai. .........And the mémbers, hardly had he strfick them with 
the steel and dang ethem from the earth irto the sea eyer moving 
restlessly, were carried away for a long time over the open expanse, 
and round them a white, foam spread from tae divine -flesh. From 
this foam was born a daughter [Aphrodite, who landed at Kythera 
next to Cyprus...... ]. Love and the comely Desire straight way 
made up her train. ...... - 

Verses 463-506 [Episode of Kronos and Zeus: Kronos learnt from 
Earth and Heaven that he would one day succumb under his own son. 
So he devoured all his children. But Rheja saved the last, Zeus, 
substituting for him a thick stone. When Zeus had grown up, Kronos 
became old and ‘‘vanquished by the skill and strength of his son’’ 
vomitted the stone and after it, thte children.]: ‘‘And from the deadly 
bonds he set the brothers free, the sons of Heaven, whom their father 
had“bound dn his folly. These did not forget to recognise the benefits ; 
they gave him the thunderbolt, the shining light and the flash, which 
had previously caught the vast Earth, and on which Zeus in future 
resolved to command over mortals and immortals at the same time.” 


Apollodor®, Biblioth., I 17: 


* 


Cadi . 
“Uranos was the first sovereign of the Universe. He married 


Gea and had, for his first children Hékatonkhbires, Briareos, Gyés, 
Kottos, unrivalled for their height and also for thair strength, provided 
with a hundred arms and fifty heads. Next came the Kyklopes, Argus, 
Steropé, Bronté, each with an eye on his foretead. Those Uranos 
enchained and threw into Tartary, a gloomy place in Hades, as much 
removed from the Earth as the Earth is from Heaven; next he pro- 
duced with Gea sons named Titans, Oceanus, Koios, Hyperion, Krios, 
Tapétos and, last of all, Kronos,—as well as daughters nfmed Titanides 
Tethys, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoibe, Déoné, Teia. 
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$ Bua by the loss of her da thrown *into Tartary, 
Gea persuaded the Titans to attæck their father and she gaye a scythe 
of steel to Kronos. The Titans, except Oceanus, attacked their father 
and Kronos struck him insthe genitals and threw thena into the sea. 
From the drops of blood which fell came in Erinyes, Alékfo, Tisiphone, 
Megaira. Havifig thrown him down from power, they brqught back 
their fathers fromeTartary, and gave the power to Kronts. ` 

“ But he claimed them again ànd sent them to Tartury, having 
‘dite his sister Rhéa. Next, Gea and Uranus having foretold that 
the power would’ be taken away from him by his own son, he swallow- 
ed all those who were born to him: Hestir at first, then Demetu and 
Hera, then Pluto and Poseidon. Disgusted, Rhea took herself off to 
` Crete when she was big with Zeus and gave birth to him in the cave 
of Dikta. [Next follows the ordinary history of the infancy of Zeus, 
the substitution of the stone to his father, etc. ] 

“ When Zeus had grown up, he secured the help of Metis, A 
ter of Oceanus, who drugged Kronog on which he vomitted the stone, 
and, along with it, the children, whom he had swallowed.’ Then 
Zeus began the war between Kronos ahd Titans. They struggled 
for ten years. Gea prophesied victory for Zeus if he could secure the 
alliance of those who had been thrown down into. Tartary. He killed 
Kampe in guard over their fetters, and freed them. Then the Kyklo- 
pes gave to Zeus the thunder and the lightning, to Pluto the helmet 
of hide, to Poseidon the trident. Thus armed, they vanquished the 
Titans and shut them up in Tarfary under the guard of the Hekaton- 
khires. They divided the power between themselves as follows: Zeus 
received the sovereignty of Heaven, Toreon: of the sea, Pluto of 


Hades.”’ ‘ Co S ce 


Orphics—e ~ 


The Orphic theogonies attested by several authors‘ ‘give, to Uranos’ 
an uncertain place in the beginning’ of the . world. The texts are 
found collected in the Aglaophamus of [obeck (1829), in the Orphica 
of Eug. Abel (1885) and in the Orphicorum Fragmenta of O. Kern 
(1922). ©. Gruppe has studied them at length, as well as the 
hesiodic texts, in his book Die griechische Culte und Mithen I (1887). 
It is important,to observe here that O. Gruppe has shown that the 
theosapata (Ato'§ a`'ra'rn) episode ‘in the Iliad contains much matter 
taken from a theogony ef the Orphic type, which i is thus found to be 
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„dore ancient than the fragments collected by Lobeck and Abel seem 
to show. As Uranos does not" appear iñ the version retained, after some 
manipulation, by Homer, some scholars have concluded, a little too 
hastily, that the god cannot claim authenticity and he is of an 
artificial charfcfer. O. Gruppe had been mare wise (op. cit., p. 618): 
“ Uranos and Gaia,” says he, “ have not been tñentioned in the 
'Vravesty, and ag her name cannot possibly be missed in a detailed 
theogony, specially as Gaia certaiflv, and Uraoris possibly, attained 
divine abstraction in Homer, this is another ‘ground to give her 
priority to Oceanos, and the work is silent as to what follows.” — 
This is quite reasonable. 

The different texts having been given, the orphie versions would 
be cited only here anf there, as occasion arises, in the following 


discussions. 


. © g 
INTERPRETATIONS "OF THE LEGEND 
« 


Sugh are the diverse forms of the Jegend of Uranos. Yielding to 
a taste common with the philolggists, Gruppe has multiplied them. 
By an analysis which claims to clear up the ‘‘ contradictions ’’ or at 
least the ipcoherences, he declares he has established that the Hesiodic 
account was the result of the fusion of two or three different versions. 
We shall show later that these contradictions do not exist. And also 
between the accounts of Hesiod and Apollojorus and the Orphic 
fragtnents, tl the discrepancies are not so gyeat as to make if perilous 
to speak of the legende of Uranos. Evolved, exploited differently 
-in different circles, the matter is evidently «the same everywhere, 
and the exigesis good for one version would be equally good for the 
others. ©. e 

Among the.explahations propoged years age. let us put together 
what appears to be solid or interesting. All the explanations are 
naturalistic: Uranos being at the same time the Sky and the 
Father of the world, his adventures may evidently, to a certain degree, 
retain or explain some celestial phenomena, real cr imaginary, periodic 
or cosmogonic. This is certain. But according to the degree of 
importance attaehed to such or such a trait of the account, the 
Mythologists have taken diverse phenomena as the basis. 
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I. Andrew Lang! has collectéd a series of Polynesian myths 
occasionally preserved in most „ancient hymns, of which the Macri ? 
version is as follows. 

In the beginning the, Sky, Rangi, and the Earth, Papa, were the 
parents of all things. In those days the Sky was og the Earth and 
all was darkñesa Never had they been separated. They had some 
children who, living and growing in that thick night, could ‘see nothing 
and were therefore unhappy. Shut up between their parent's bodies, 
they could not catch even a ray of light. ° The names of the chi‘dren 
were Tumatuenga, Tane Mahuta, Tutenganahau, and many others. 
Then they deliberated on what they should do withregard to their 
parents, Rangi and Papa: ‘‘ Shall we slay them or separate them ?— 
“No,” cried Tane Mahuta, ‘‘rather sparate them ; 80 that one shoots 
up and becomes a stranger to us, the other remains low and maybe a 
parent to us.” Only Tawhiri Matea (the wind) had pity on his 
parents. Then the gods of fruits, afd the god of war, and the god 
of the Sea (because all the children, of Rangi and of Papa were gods) 
tried to separate their parents. At last up rose the god of the Forest, 
the cruel Tutenganahau. He struck aj the tendons which joined 
Heaven and Harth, then he pushed the head and the feet away. Then 
Heaven groaned and Earth cried: ‘‘ Why this outrage ? Wé&y this 
atrocity ? Why destroy us ? Why separate us ?’’ But he pushed 
and pushed. Rangi was sent far away in the air. ‘* They were visible, 
those who till then had been concealed in the hallcws “ot 
their parent’s bowels.’ Only the god of the Tempest parted from his 
brothers ; he rose, followed his father Rangi and lived with hin in the 
open spaces of the sky. 

A very clear cosmogofiic mythology is involved here, explaining 
the distance of Heaven and of Earth, and the distribution o7 the god 
forces (the wind on high, all the others below) between the two 
regions. That Heaven and Earth, primordial and‘ creativa couple 
in the most different mythologies, w&re bound to be ‘separated,’ ‘one 
day goes without saying, but it was necessary that they should touch 
each other for procreating and that, meanwhile, they should aot touch 
each other any more. Tylor has picked up myths of separation of 


1 A, Lang. Custom and Myth (1884), pp. 45 ff. : the Myth of Krones. . 

2 History publighed by Sir Geoge Grey, onetan Mythology, pp. 1 ff.; reprinted, with 
parallels, by R. Tylgr, New Zealand, pp. 114 ff. Cp. Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie, VI, 
(1872), pp. 245 f. ; A Réville, Les Religions des peuples non civilisés (1883), TI, pp. 27 fi., 
etc.—See other Polynesian variations of the myth in R.B. Dixon, The Mythology of Au 
Races, IX (Oceanic), 1916, pp. 33 F. with notes. d 
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Heaven and Earth in China ‘and‘in India (one may note in passing 
that the Rig-Veda placed the divorge of Heaven ‘and Earth’ under 
‘* the law of Varuna ’’—-a statement the sense of which we may grasp 
later). . : i 

The-analogy between the ‘‘ myth of Kronos ” and the*Polynesian | 
tradition is such that A, Lang has tried t< interpreé the first, like 
the second, as a.myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth. 
Bat, on closer study, the assumption,seems.to be bold. 

1; The sure analogies dre above all in the framework: Heaven 
and Earth form the first procreating couple, and tĦħe scene passes 
on to the origins, of the world: but these are very commonplace 
beliefs which would not constitute an argument: 

2.. The other analogies, which may serve as arguments, imply 
on the contrary.grave differences : 

(a) Assuredly, like Kronos and his brothers, the Gods issued from 
the Polynesian couple are children in revolt wao brutally wound their 
parents(Tumatuenga is also the proverbial type of ungrateful children). 
But, in, the Polynesian tradition, the revolt of the children is not 
motived by the fact, wholly material, that the permanent “ adherence ”’ 
of Earth and Heaven embarrasses them and they would come out of 
the difficulty, their violence results in some sort directly from the 
natural fabulous phenomenon which the legend implies’; neither the 
personality nor the will of Heaven nor thos? of Earth intervene. 
On™the coatrary, in the Greek tradition, it is a drama, pertaining 
to the family. and to politics: Uranos ‘is the first sinner, Gea takes 
sides.with her sons, the sons themselves rise less against Uranos the 
sky than against Uranos the king and Father. 

Yb) It may be admitted that the Gretk drama is of secondary 
origin; peng grafted on a*myth as little psycholcgicat as the Polyne- 
sian. But one becomes involved in other difficulties, thess being 
af the first importance : in none of the variations, is the Greek 
legend in ahy way a legend oP separation of the Sky and the 
Earth. Ouranos and Gea have never been coupled, they do not 
meet occasionally (and still relatively, since the blood and the 
members of mutilated Uranos ‘‘ drop ’') except for the sexual act. 
The result of Kronos’ attempt is not to remove the sky, but to 
castrate his father and to’ deprive him of sovereignty., The version 
of Apollodorus also precisely s tates that before thee drama there 


was a place Tartary,as much below the Earth’ as the sky 
6 ; i 
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is above it. If then it is supposed that the legend of Uranos has 
been: ‘originally “a myth of separation, .it is necessary to suppose 
also that among the Greeks that have related it there was 
none who had been aware of this meaning. Not only would bə the 
psychologiéal, political andi other elements grafted, but these elements 
would stifle’ thte ancient matter, eliminate the original meaning, 
and would in their turn grow essential. This is something which is im- 
probable ; 4 cosmogonic myth is hy its nature transparent and remains 
indefinitely so, as utuch as `‘ myths of the raihs ’’ or those ‘‘‘of the 
Sun.’’ The Chinese and Indian traditions of the separation of the 
Earth and the Sky, just like the Polynesian tradition,» are clear and 
do not even require any interpretation. On the contrary, the Greek 
tradition may not be interpreted as a ‘myth of saparation at the cost of 
being an exegesis to hypothesis. It is all the less commendable that 
the folklore of modern Greece has furnished to collectors a large 
number of authentic myths of separation of the Earth and the Sky, of 
different types, of which none remjnds us either closely or distantly of 
the legend of Uranos, To be brief, it is necessary to be feithful to 
facts, and not to believe a priori that a revolt of Gods issted from 
the primitive couple Harth-Sky against their parents may not have 
for their object, and only effect; their ‘‘ separation.”’, ' 

II. Other authors, from O. Gruppe to the most recent French 
editor of Hesiodic theogony, have been more attentive to the indications 
of the Greek texts and have placed in the centre of their exegesis a détail 
which is evidently essential:* the castration of Uranos. Here is 
something, through many versions, common to these interpretations : 

Uranos is the irregular procreator, the primordial father who 
creates without measure’ monsters of all forms. In orger jo put an 
end to their anarchic wickedness, to discipline the creative force, his 
son Kronos mutilates him and substitutes himself in his place. In 
some of the accounts, Aphrodite was born of the’ organs cut of 
from Uranos: now Aphrodite.is the%goddess of the ordered” procreation. 
We cannot resist the temptation of re&ding again tHat ergument in 
the brilliant form in which M. Paul Mazon has given it.” 


1 In all the foregoing, I have accepted the discussion as if the Polynesian myth was a 
pure myth of ‘ separation of the Earth and the Sky,” as A. Lang would have wished it. 
It appears from regearches carried on at the school of Higher Studies by M. Marcel Mauss 
that the divine personalities concerned, Rangi among others, are ctherwise complex. 
The conclusions off the present work are largely applicable to Polynesian myth, where, 
behind the explanation of a natural phenomenon, the sovereignty, thé paternity, etc., play 
a role more important than Lang believed, ~ 
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EET S sinhat - which the sey gives birth to unceasingly, they are 
not paises similar to those who people the earth to- day, they are the 
monsters of all forms. The mysterious force which creates life, if 
nothing could regulate and control it, creates nothing but confusion and 
death: She deséroys as soon as she brings ig into existencé. Heaven 
conceals his children,.as soon as they are borr:, in the womb of earth. 
But Heaven is mutilated by his sons, and ab last a period is placed to 
his odious. and sterile fecundity. Aphgodite comes to' reign in the world. 
Life .will not be perpetuated henceforth indeffnitely, at random ; 
thie power to beget would belong to creatures themselves : two beings 
mating together weuld be able to make life—two beings of the same 
kind, because love is only conceived within the species. The fixity of 
species is the first solid point to “which the thought of the first human 
beings move, while, surveying with an anxious look the immensity of 
creation, it tries to discover there a principle of order. That, in the 
millions of beings of the same species, the same organs are always 
found similar in the same place for performing the same functions, so 
that ratura may never be caught in the very açt of caprice or error, 
have we not here a marvellous subject capakle of becoming the starting 
point.of a whole philosopby ? And, in fact, is not that primitive 
impression found jn the origin of one of the most learned and the most 
subtle doctrines of humanity ? ‘The platonic theory of ideas i is possibly 
nothing but a refined translation of the sentiment which inspires the 
unRnown dnventor uf the myth of the mutilated sky. One sees, adds 
M. Mazon, that the Theogony is interesting still more because it 
allows us to peep into the speculations of the first thinkers tban 
because it reveals the thought of Hesiod himself.” 

Whatever may bethe-result of our criticism, it is clear that we ought 
to retain much of this exfgesis of the humanists, It is‘important also in 
the sense that it has been surely, in some degree, the interpretation of 
the author of Hésiod’s Theogony. The groans of the swollen Earth, the 
epithet, of aXepo's applied to Urano% at the moment of his castration, 
that is somethtng which is clear. Assuredly, the Egyptian and 
Phoenician analogues which Gruppe has collected do not prove much, 
because they say only—like so many of the races, from the totemist 
Australia to the modern peasants of Caucasus—that, “at the begin- 
‘ing,’’ the beings bad forms now out of use and they de not conside 
the form which has passed away as a disorder nor as a “peril which i 
is. necessary to dverf. .But India, for example, attests sufficiently thai 
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philosophies in ‘early age have faced th{s notion of “ perilous. procrea-. 
tion,” , of Order menaced by Fecundity, and to express it sensibly in, 
exploiting old myths. Then the interpretation suggested by the 
Hesiodic poet is not surprising for use and does not goebeyonc the: 
philosophical possibilities’ which may be reasonably “attributed to the 
“ unknown thinker.’’ ? 

But it is one thing to exploit, to interpret a myth already existing 
in order to be alléwed to symbolise a philosophical thesis, and another 
to cwate the different pieces into a myth for the same ends. -And it 
is just there that, our criticism should be directed: as much as we are 
disposed to admit that a myth of God sky (t.¢.,, of, the primitive 
Father-king) castrated, has been interpreted, and very early, as a 
' myth of“ the regularisation of the fecundity,” so much do we feel 
it disgusting to admit that the castration of this God has been 
invented by a ‘‘thinker’’ in order to illustrate that thesis. The 
march of the first philosophies is not like that: all the great Hesiodic 
myths—especially Prometheus, the Ages—are old, popular tra¢itions 
used by the poet to new ends, generally moral. Whe philosophical 
reflexion wakes up with a people,* with an “‘ intellectual” : it is not 
found before a reality unconnected with human interests: it is 
found before the chaos of mythical notions born with the lerguage 
and with the activities of the ancestors, and solidly placed between 
the facts and the spirit; it is on this mythical notions which it 
operates upon, and not on “‘nature.’’ Its work consists in ¢o-ordifta- 
ting them, analysing them, eharging them with abstract ideas. 
So has the Hesiodic poet acted:*he has neither ‘invented’ nor found 
it in nature, but in the myths and undoubtedly in the rites, 
the monsters with whom itpeoples the growing universe; thay” are 
still there, it is the mystery of their ‘‘ disappearance ’’ which has 
created fer him the problem that he solves. Why postulate that he 
has on the contrary ‘‘invented’’ the myth which supplies him 
with the solution: the castration of @uranos ? Ouranos, his genitals 
cut off, Kronos, the monsters, afl those may preexist, grouped 
already in a mythical whole, only in a whole the value of which 
may not be essentially philosophical, nor moral, but to some extent 
useful, in all cases much more real. The humanists have very often a 
tendency to see, in the ‘‘ inventors ’’ of the myths, of Plato, or simply 
of Heraclide, of the fleet-footed Plenty. True, the myths were born 
and flourished im obscure conditions, but almost always°connected with 
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the rites: myths of ‘ monsters in gangs” are well likely to be born 
with. the mystic rites, a myth of castration with castration rituals. 
Itis only later, with nations well endowed, that the myth, however 
freed from ¢ts practical application, supplies paeet for the epic poetry, 
the philosphical symbol, —and with races less aifted, matter efor stories 
or the ‘historical ° account. Now, if any culi of §Uranos is not 
proved to us, Kronos, his reign and the end of his reign (and often 
Kronos seems to have been the ‘! «double ” of Ufanos) are mate- 
rial for the prevalent rites, partly kho to us. Js it not imprtdent 
to interpret the texts relating*to the Uranides without examining as 
their parallel tke rites relating to these same Uranides ? May it not be 
supposed, a prior), that these rites are simply the subsequent acts of 
definite representation pf the “mythic philosophies ’’ freely invented 
by a disinterested poet? ‘Then one comes to the absurdities: one 
might affirm, for example, that if, at Rhodes, a man was every year 
immolated to Kronos,—or if, at ‘Athens, the festivals of Kronos in the 
mont of hekatombeion had the lively ways o1 “‘ Saturnalia ’’ (masters 
fraternizing with the slaves, etc.), all this was to: “ illustrate ’’ the 
sombre and grotesque history of the Uranides which the critical thinkers 
of the past had ‘‘ imagined ’’ to explain the genesis of the sexual order 
in the world. . 

To be brief, if the sexual elements (fecundity, procfeation, castra- 
tion, etc.) are due to play certainly an important rôle in the genesis of 
the history of the Uranides, it is rash to inserpert them, to follow 
Hesiod blindly on the “ philosophical * way where he is “discreetly ” 
engaged. The philosophy is not at tĦe origin of the myths: it makes 
use of it or it goes out. 

“Moreoyer, even if.one resists these *general criticisms of the 
principle, one would adnfit this: the history of Uranos and the Uranides 
does not establish the sexual order only ; if establishes thé political 
order, the mora? order, the administration also of the world. Uranos is 
not only thé’ incontinent male, he's also the tyrannical sovereign. The 
political coup of his sons nat only castrates Aim but dethrones him. 
His successors improve, from generation to generation, not only the 
physiological life but also the social life. The evolution is completed 
(Apollodorus) by a veritable pact where the fully developed gods distri- 
bute to each other the provinces of the world. We have to go back 
after a long time upon that notion of sovereignty whicg dominates the 
history of the ees in all its versions and which*is at least as 
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important as thé notion of Fecundity,*-Sovereignty afd Fecundity 
being however (whoever has turned over the pages of the Go:den 
Bough does not know it ?) allied powers, and like twe aspects of 
power. But it is already seen how risky „it is to explain all, under the 
pretext that Uranos is c&strated, by the reflection ef a ‘‘thinker”’ 
upon the succession of sextial orders. = 

Gruppe himself seems to have felt the difficulty because, ir the 
hesiodic text, wh@re he sees the cunning fusion of many versions, be 
points out the following contradiction (the. contradictions ’’ revealing, 
according to him, the medley of two versions): among the children 
who revolted from Uranos, those, like Kronos, deprived him of his 
monstrous fecundity (thus confirming Gruppe’s inter pretation), but 
others, Kyklopes and Hekatonkhires, simply* wanted to make him 
suffer the ill-treatment to which he had subjected them. 

The following statement appears to be decisive. Kronos castrates 
the father for his extraordinary procreative power: this eppears 
directly from the words as well as from the manner and the ogeasion 
for the performance of the action? As. Uranos is a hindrance to the 
better order in the world on account of his unlimited procreative 
power, he is overtaken by Fate exactly at the moment he is satisfying 
his sexual appetite by depriying him of the power of further 
procreation.. e This clear and simple motive is expunged by the chapter 
which introduces the Kyklopes and Hekatons ; according to this piece 
Uranos hates his sons as they are strong, kills them in the lap of tpeir 
mother Gaia, and it is this tragedy which causes his downfall. Conse- 
quently, the inter chapter which deals with Kyklopes and Hekatons are 
to be excluded from version B in which the action is performed through 
Kronos. . .. 

We admire the facility with which the .great philologists who ask 
the imprudent people- who compare the texts to have respect for the 
texts,— who declare that there are, in these texts, cqntradictions, ‘and 
they are authorised to re-arrange them., And if the contradiction is 
nothing but apparent ? And what if the two wrongs, that of Kronos and 
that of the monsters, the incontinence and the tyranny, the excessive 
procreation and the abusive power, were nothing but complementary 
aspects, inseparable from the same mythic reality ? The explanation 
which we may propose would be just sufficiently comprshensivé to 
maintain the unity of the Hesiodic text in spite of its awkwardness, to 
reconcile the fext with the other versions, and at the same time to keep 
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alive in a large measure the thterpetation of the humanist. Because, 
let ug repeat, we remember that the prccreative power and the 
castration of Uranos are essential elements of the Greek legend. 

We will only remind the reader of the attempts of Gruppe, 
of M. Mayer | atd of many other authors t? derive the history of 
Uranos, like many other Greek legends, fom oriental, semitic or 
Egyptian prototypes. The Greeks themselves divert themselves already , 
nfore or less wrongly, i in assimilating their gods to “‘ dhalogous ” gods 
whom .they came acrgss ate their ‘neighbour's place. Now thé god 
castrated and the god who castrates are not surely wanting in corres- 
ponding beings in Asiaminor and in Syria: some ‘“‘ strokes of the 
thumb ”’ increase on the need of analogy,—wh:ch is undoubtedly the 
case with the Phoenictan fragments used be Gruppe. Still more, 
recently, an author has ‘tried to establish the oriental origin of the 
Uranos legend by an interpretation of the Tyszkiewicz Seal; M. 
Dussgaud has shown that the scene depicted on the seal has no chance 
whatever of representing a castration of the Uranos type, that more- 
over the seal is not “ Syro-anatolian,’”’ and that it would not conse- 
quently reinforce the authority or prove the anthenticity of ‘semitic’ 
traditions of Philon of Biblos upon the Uranides. 

It goes without saying that the oriental, semitic or other elements 
have not been mixed up in different epochs with the Greek legend (for 
example, the presence of Aphrodite is evidently doubtful). But the 
legend is original in its general outline. 

We do not believe that the authars who, since some time past, 
have been deriving the Greek traditions systematically from Aegian 
traditions attested by the images, have yet proposed to explain 
hi appn a of the ouranos legend ! 1 * e 

« 
. ° 


-1 We do not say, well understood, Creten elements are not evident from the 
“children of Zeus.’ 
* Translated from ‘' Ouranda-Varuna & by Georges Dumèz.l, 1984. 
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At Home and Abroad 


L] s 
e Ld 
New Ramkrishna. Temple at Belu® . 
. e . 


’ À new temple of Sri Ramkrishna Math in Belur, 6 miles from Calcutta 
was opened in pr8sence of hundreds of devotees and others. A marble 
statug of Sri Ramkrishna was instaled therejn, with due ceremony. , 

Miss Helen Rublé and Mrs. Anna Worcester, American disciples of 
the Mission, whoeattended the ceremony cohtributed 7 lakhs of rupees to- 
wards the construction of the new temples 


Another attempt on Nanga Parbat $ 


A new attempt by German mountaineers to ascend the Nanga Parbat 
will be made this year, announced Carl Troll atthe conclusion of a lecture 
to the Geographical Society at Matleg-burg. The expedition will be 
headed by Paul Bauer, who has led three German expeditions eto the 
Himalayas. ! 


Railway Board Reports bd 


The Railway Board are working ona series of reports on the action 
already. taken or are about to be taken sin the near future on the recom- 
mendations of the Wedgewood Report. These reports will be laid at the 
table of the Central Legislature at the forthcoming session in accordance 
` with the promise made inthe Council of State at the Simla Sessien. 


` Next Bengal Budget 


After four days’ sittings under tbe presidency of Lord Brabourne, 
the Bengal Council of Ministers, it is undergtood, have c8ncluded the 
Budget proposals. Several important schemes for economic and industrial 
developneent of the province will be the features of this year’s budget. 
It is also believed that the budget will leave a surplus to the extent of about 
one crore. . 

9 
è ; 


Huge Navy for U. S. A. 


The new Bill to strengthen the United States fleet will authorise a 
huge construction programme, embracing all types af naval vessels, 
announced Mr. Carl Vinson, Chairman of the House of Representatives 
of Naval Commipiee. “He stated that legislation was ready and would be 
introduced in Coggress as soon as President Roosevelt had sent his message 
to Congress detæling the programme. : 

Members of the House Committee declared that the plan had been 
approved and called for 20'per cent, increase over the tonnage limitations of 
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jhe defunct London treaty. "One mémber said that an initial outlay of 125- 
millioġ dollars had been foreseen. . . 


Supreme Soviets first Session ; 
of ‘6 @ al e 
M. Stalin received an ovation lasting eiglfs minutes, when the first 
Soviet Parliament opened in the former throne-r>tm ôf the Czars. 


AcademicianeBach, the white-bearded biologist of 81, presided over and 
formally opened the first session of the Supreme Sqviet under the Stalin 
Constitution, and afterwards outlined fhe achievements of the Soviets since 
‘the revolution. J 


M. Andreev, Honorary Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communsst Party and former Commissar for Railways, was elected 
President. 


Every inch of accorùmodation ehad been exhausted with the arrival of 
the last of the 1'148 depbties in Moscow. i 


Many deputies had been racing here from distances up to 6,000 miles 
since the moment of election, using reindeer and dog teams. Represen- 
tatives of 150 nationalities made a motley array, including slit-eyed Mongols, 
swarthy Armenians, turbaned ,Usbegs, and Eskimos. The deputies were 
mostly. Government officials, but inclulled 200 peasants, several milkmaids, 
and two charwomen. 

The agenda included the ¢lection’ of a new Government, discussion of 
the Third Five-Year Plan, the budget and forfign affairs. 


p Ly 
Insurgents Surrender at Teruel . 


@ The whole of Teruel has been occupied by Government troops follow- 
ing the sufrender of the last of the garrison resisting at Santa Clara Convent, 
states a Spanish Goverment communique issted in Barcelona. The Bishop 
of Teruel is among those who have surrendered, 


General Dellano, in a broadcast, denounses the insurgent commander 
who,surrendered Teruel as a “‘traitor, scoundrel and criminal.”’ 


An insurgent communiqué at Salamarea admits that one centre of 
resistance in Teruel has sutcumbed after resisting for several days without 
water and that another has been evacauatel bythe garrison af 500 who 
withdrew with arms, accompanied by 1C0 peasants and the Mayor of 
‘Teruel. 

S 
e 


French Crisis ` ° 


It was officially stated that the French 3overnment were not resigning, 
and that the political crisis was temporarily over. The Cabinet is considering 
a auspension ofquotations of the franc in order to prevent speculation. It 


has also unanimously declared jts intention of energetically defending the 
franc and the financial situation generally. è l 

An earlier message had stated that there was g$at anxiety over 
economic and political developments. The Cabinet méeting at which M. 
Fournier, Goyernor of the Bank of France, was present, was concerned with 
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the grave position of the frane. Doubt was felt of the ability of the Ex- 
change, Fund to hold the spot frane at its present level. 

Rumours were current of the ‘possibility * that M. Bonnet, the Finance 
Minister, might resign, and ‘even that M. Sarraut might poopie Prime 
Minister. 

After the Cabinet meeng, M. Bonnet decisi that* the Gayernment 
were unanimous in rejectinge exchange control, and regarded a balanced 
budget as more than aver indispensable. 

A later message indicates that the Popular Front Government has 
been replaced by she Radicals, who has captured 18 dut of 20 sents 
supported by the Soctalists with M. Ghautemps as me Premier, 


. 
Recognition for Insurgents 
Austria and Hungary have decided to recognize General Franco’s 
Spanish insurgent Government as the lawful Government of Spain, accord- 
ing to a joint declaration issued by Italy, Austria anå Hungary at Budapest 
after the conference of these Powers. 

The declaration says the Austrian and Hungarian representatives ex- 
pressed sympathy with Italo-German collaboration, which they considered a 
new and important guarantee of peace. 

Austria and Hungary reaffirm tleir opposition to Communism and 
greet the Italo-German Anti-Comintern Pact with sympatky and confirm 
their decision to fight Communist propaganda in their respective countries 
with all their power. 

Austria and Hungary, noting the grave "and just reasons for Italy’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, declare that the League cannot and 
should not assume the character of an jdealogical grouping. In th® even- 
tuality Austria and Hungary reserve the right to subject their relations with 
the League to further examination. 


-e 


Spanish Desertions . 
« 

In order to prevent desertions from the rebel army a detachment of 
cavalry, composed of 25 mounted men, has.been placed on the neutral 
ground between Spanish and British territory. i 

This move is a sequel to the increasing desergions of troops of cara- 
bineers from the rebel ranks. The coastal guards have also been‘ rein- 
forced at “Tarifa, Algeciras, and La Linea, where many machine-guns 
have been installed. . 

é ® 
$ ; 
Japan Controls the Yangtse . 


All British and other neutral shipping wishing to navigate the Yangtse 
must seek ‘‘ the understanding ” of the Japanese Navy. before attempting 
to pass the channel forced in the Chinese defence booms,- ‘according to a 
Jappnese Embassy spokesman at Shanghai. 

He indicatedethat free navigation could not be permitted, as that would 
impede Japanese Quilitary operations. 

He added that this was made clear in a Note sent by the Japanese 
Consul-General to the Senior Consul. The Note declared that the Japanese 
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Navy is always ready to givé sympåthetie consideration to navigation by 
foreigh vessels as far as permissible from the military poiat of view and is 
willing to offar facilities by supplying con¥oys. 


The Note expressed the earnest desire that foreign vessels would 
“ scrupulously refrain from ‘attempting to navigate the channel i in such a 
way as tovinvite g ’ misunderstanding with the J aphnese Navy.” 


The J apanese statement is imterpreted as a "claim to o en, ada close the 
Yangtse at will. British shippers vigorously dispute the claim. Hitherto 
British ships wexe not allowed to ply betweea Shanghai and Wuhu. No 
supplies from the river ports are now being handled in Shanghai, the last 
unloading having occurred at.the end*of December. “Chis greatly inereases 
Shanghai’ s economic plight, by cutting off the last trickle of exports. 

° 
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Next Science Congrees to meet at Lahore 


Prof, J. C. Ghosh, head of the Department of Chemistry, of Dacca 
University, has been appointed General President of the Indian Science 
Congress. The next session of the Congress will be held from January 2, 
1989 to January 9, 1989 at Lahore at the invitation’of the Punjab University. 
The University of Madras also invited the Congress to meet there 
next year but the General Committee of the Science Congress hopes that 
the Congress will meet at Madras im 1940. Mr. W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India has aor reappointed General Secretary of the 


Congress. 
e 


Shillong Schools e è 


With regard to the provision of new high schools proposed at,® recent 
conference, the Bengalee residents of Shillong, at a meeting, have expressed . 
the opinion that owmg to the rapidly Increasing Bengalee population in 
Shillong, two full-fiedged high schools for Bengali boys are necessary, and 
that the Director of Publie Instruction should be required to help ingshe 
starting of a fully-equipped, aided high school for Bengali boys in a cen- 
trally situated position as soon as Possible in conversion of the present aided 
high school at Jail Road. . 

The Assamese residents, at a meeting, decided to accept the proposals 
made by the Director of Public Instruction, subject to the conditions that 
the high school should be dalled the Reid High School, that the téaching 
should be thoroughly bilingual, that Assamese fiterature should be taught 
through 4 Assamese teachers, that in the lower four classes Assamesé should 
as far as possible be taught by Assamese teachers, and that either the 
head master or the assistant head master should be an Assamese in order tọ 
supervise the study of Assamese literatjire, e 


öğ . 
Assam Govt, to grant Scholarships 


It is understood that three scholarships have been granted by the 
Government of Assam in the Industries Department for higher studieg to 
three former students of the Government Weaving Institute at Gauhati, 

Mr. Khargeswar Sharma, the Proprietor of Assam Weaving Factory, 
a former pupil gf the Institute, has been granted a scholarship of Rs. 80 
per month tenable at Madras for higher study in silk course, while tbe 
same amount of scholarships’ have been granted to Mr, Samir Uddin 
Ahmed and Mr. Sulaiman for higher studies at Caleutta.. 


. 
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Orissa Colleges , . 


Mr. Saçhchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of Patna University, 
discussed with Ms. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, the question of 
jurisdictior? of Patna University over the colleges of South Orissa. 

Mr. Das is understood to have stated that there was po difficulty 
regarding South Orissa colleges remaining under the jurisdiction of the 
Andhra unsil Orissa had made arrangements for a university of her own. 


Towards learning of Bengali , ; ° i : .. 

To facilitate the learning of Bengali by the dorfiiciled Bengalee 
students in U. B. and also to make Bengali tke medium of instruction for 
Bengalee boysa gift of property worth about Rs. 1 lakh has been made 
‘by Mr. V. N. Vidyanta tq the boys of the Ang o-Bengali school, Lucknow. 
The property willbe hayded over tò a Trust the personnel of which will be 
announced later. According to the donor’s wish the name of the Institution 
will be changed to Vidyanta Anglo-Bengali Hirdu School. 


Adult Education Association of Bengal. s 


A non-official Adult Education Aķsociation has been organised through 
the efforts of Mr, B. C. Mukherji of the Baptist Mission. The pro- 
visiona] Executive Committee includea severa! well-known men interested 
in the spread of education with four secretaries, namely, Mr. B. 0. 
Mukherji, Prof. Humayun Kabir, Prof. Bzajendranath Banerjee and 
Mr. Ansthnath Bose of the Calcutta .University with Dr. Tagore as 
President. °. š 

The work undertaken by the Association will be complementary to the 
scheme for an adyanced course of instruction for adults who are partly 
edwated which has been inaugurated by tha authorities of the Visva- 
bharati. 

Interest in the adult education scheme nas been considerably stimu- 
lated by the papers read in the adult edecation section of the All India 
Educational Conference recently held in Calcutta. 


Anglo-Indian Education in Bengal . 


= e 

At ameeting of the Provincial Board of Anglo-Indian and European 
Education, Bengal, in Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, the Board, atter con- 
sidering the budget estimates for Anglo-Indian and European Education 
for 1938-39, and the schedule of. schemes which had been administratively 
approved but which had not been financed, made recommendations with 
regard to their ittelusion in the budget. 

The Board, says a Press note, also-recommeded that increased pro- 
vision be made in future forthe award of stipends to poor pupils in 
secondary and primary schools and that the crt in teaching staff grants be 
fully aud permanently restored. : 

The opinion was expressed that the time was ripe for a review of school 
courses and examinations in relation to the present’ needs of the Anglo- 
Indian community, and the Board decided tz form a committee composed 
of members, technical experts, and headmasters and dmistresses of 
higher grade schools to undertake such a review and to submit its con- 
clusions in the Board. $ 
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The Board rgquəsted the Teachers Rezistration Committee to cansider 

the recdmmendations of the Association of Teachers in Huropean Schdols re- 


garding the employment of tevchers and to submit their observations to 
the Board. 


e ‘ 7 i 
Sciences Institute ® . Ge * 


The reporb for 1937 of the National Institute of Sciences of Irdia 
states that the ftal number of Fellows on the roll at the end of the 
year was 151 ordifary and 18 hé@norary „Fellows. The need for móre 
accommodation for tle offices of the Institute wês continued to be felt 
particularly in the matter of storage-room for the stock of the Institute’s 
publications which are rapidly accumulating and accommodation for the 
growing library of the Institute and a reading roon? fof Fellows. ‘he 
Council is considering the question of approaching the Government of 
India for accommodation in one of their buildings. Three hundred end 
seventy books and parts of periodicals were added tothe library. The 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh, who were placed on the exchange 
list, sent a complete set of their publications for the last twelve years. 

The Council appointed Dr. ©. S.Fox, Mr. H.R. Gee, Mr. D: N. 
Wadia and Prof. B. Sahni as its delegates to the 7th International Geolcgi- 
cal Congress held at Moscow in Julyg : E 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute held # Calcutta the 
following were elected office-bearers gnd members of Council for 1988 :— 

President—Professor M.e N. Saha; Vice-presidents—Professor 8. S. 
Bhatnagar and Col. R. N. Chopra; Treasurer—Dr. B. S. Guha; Foreign 
Secretary—Professor B. Sahni; Secretaries—Professor S. P. Agharkar end 
Dr, A. M Heron; Members—Mr. T. B. Bhaskara Shastri, Dr. G.B. Bose, 
Mr. H. G. Champion. Professor J. C. Ghosh, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Kkan 
Bahedur M. Afzal Husain, Professor K. S. Krishna, Dr. R. B. Lal, 
Professor S. K. Mitra, Professor J. N. Mukherjee, Dr. C. W, B. Naran, Sir 
Arthur Olver, Col. B. Prashad, Professor N. R. Sen, Lt.-Col. 8°88. Sokhey, 
Professor V. Subrahmanyan, Gol. J. Taylor and Rao Bahadur B. 
Venkatesachar. ° 


German Geographer : i 
g e 
Dr. Wilhelm. Filchner, who arrived in India in September lagt after 
extensive scientific workin Turkistan, told a correspondent that he had 
carried out his plans and gleaned the fullest knowledge of magnesic 
conditions in Central Asia. He intended to proceed to “India in autumn 
to continue his observations in Nort&ern India. °- 
7 . 


Burma Candidates’ Eligibility for Indian Examinations 


British subjects domiciled in Burma will be eligible to sit for com- 
petitive examinations held in India up to April 1, 1939, says a Press 
communiqué, which runs as follows :— j j 


“Before the separation of Burma from India, the rules for admission 
to competitive &xaminations held for certain Central services provided that 
the candidates must be British subjects of Indian domicile. Under this 
provision, British subjects domiciled in Burma were eligible. 


a 
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“Since the separation of Burma from India, ‘persqns domiciled in 
Burmgare no longer persons of Indian demicile, and the Government of 
India have décided that justification no longer exists for allowing persons 
domiciled in Burma to sit for {hese examinations. 

“Since,” however, some persons domiciled iy Burma may have under- 
gone traintng fprdhese examinations in the expectation of beittg admitted 
to them, British subjects of European or Indian descent,domiciled in Burma, 
will be eligible to sit for competitive examinations held in India for admis- 
sion to the undesmentioned services up to April. 1939, after which date, 
only persons of Indian domicile will be eligible to appear. 

‘The services affected by this decision are as follows:—Indian ĦAudit 
and Accounts Service, Imperial Customs Service, Indian Railway Accounts 
Service, Military Accounts Central Engineering Service fClass I), Postal 
Superintendents, (Class 2), Superior Telegraph Engineer and Wireless 
Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department, Indian Railway 
Service of Engineers Transportation, Traffic and Commercial departments 
of the Superior revenue establishmént of Stav2 Railways, Survey of India 
(Class 2), special class apprentices for appointment to Mechanical Engineer 
ing and Transportation (Power) departments of the Superior revenue es- 
tablishment of State Railways, and Ordnance and Clothing factories, India 
and the Ministerial service of the ‘Government of India Secretariat and its 
attached offices (1 and 2 divisions and piss and routine grades).’’ 


‘am. 
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i Miscellany ; 


THE CRISIS IN SOCIOLOGY $ 


The present crisis in sociology may be analyzed in a reafistic manner as 
follows. It *mdy b€ said that if you study the origins of sogiety, family, 
group. caste, etc., you become an historian of primitige conditions and 
later developmestts, in institutions. . You will perhaps be described asan 
anthropologist. ‘. so 

Should you stud} the ends, objects, “ values,” and goal of diverse 
social institutions, domestic, economic, feligious, political, ete., whether 
individually or in relation to one another you will be functioning as a 
researcher mto the destiny of man. People will call you a philosopher, 
perhaps a social philosopher or a student of psychology, ethics and meta- 
physics. 

In case you take interest in the aaa problems of today with reference 
to their usefulness for tomorrow and try to devise plaus and methods 
for action, reform, reconstruction in the fields of marriage, poverty, crime, 
health, education and other institutions you become virtually an economist 
or rather a lawyer and a politician. May, be, you will be labelled as a 
student of applied politics or econonfic statesmanship. 

The problem in contemporary social science is to disfover a , province 
in which sociology does not have to compete or get mixed up and become 
virtually identical with (1) culture history of cultural anthropology, (2) philo- 
sophy, ethics, metaphysics or psychology, and (8) economics, law and 
politics. 

The kind of new sociology that i is being sought, is* called by Leopold 
von Wiese of Cologne, the leading exponent, as die Lehre von den sozialen 
Beziehungen und den sozialen Gebilden, i.e., the science of social relations 
or processes (competition, boycott, exploitation, ete,) and social “* formas ’ 
(such as the group, mass, state, people, nation, class, etc.). It fs sometimes 
shortly named ‘the Beziehungstehre or science or relationships. And the 
special feature of this science ofe relationships consists In the fact that it 
deals not with historical or time-conditioned categories but with the cate- 
gories such as are ‘‘ above ”’ or indifferent to time (#berzeitlich) and some- 
what eternal (quasi-ewig)* These categories relate to such relations, or 
, processes of “ to ” and “ away ”’ from (Zu-und Auseinander) as, prevailed, 

are prevailing and will prevail as long as there are men. 

THe manner in which the topics of population are generally discussed 
by students of biology, eugenics, medicine, public health, anthropology, 
statistics. economics and law tef. the pepers ın the different wlumes of the 
Proceedings of the International Gongress of Population, Rome, 193] 
or in Bevdlkerungsfragen, Munich, « 1986, edited by Harmsen and 
Lohse as the report of the same congress held at Berlin in 1985) can 
hardly have a place in sociology. as defined in this the latest manner. 
This is a most perplexing and paradoxical situation, namely, that population 
can have no sociology or that sociology can have nothing to do with popula- 
tion as such. 

But there is a safety valve even in the crisis created by the new 
concept in socglogy’s fuactions. Population is the complex that engender: 
legion of noc Beziehungen and soziale Gebilden. Population movements 
whether natural, i.e, births, deatus, and growths, or artificial, E.g. emigra 
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tion, imigration, ete., are soclal relations or sceial processes. Urbanization 
and cdlonization can therefore have a place in the study of soziale 
Beziehungen. . Villages, cities, states, ete, can likewise be studied in the 
science of soziale Gobilden. And so on. Population’s place in sociology 
can thus be assured even under the most formal interpretations. 

As against vos Wiese’s much too analytical position in regard to socio- 
logy’s functions “there is the attitude of Spanx (Vienna) which” goes back 
to Fichte, whose concept of man in Die Grundlage des Natuwechts (1796) 
is as follows:- Sollen überhaupt Menschen sein, so, müssen mehrere sein . 
(Im order that tlfere may at all be men there must be seweral men), The 
concept of man is not at all the concepteof a solitary individual but wot a 
Gattung (genus, species qr class). ? 

Never, according to Spann? in Vorrang und Gestaltwapdel i in der hess 
glicderungsordnung der Gesellschaft, can a wkole be constructed out of its 
parts, neither a kouse out of bricks and stones nor a scciety out of men,— 
unless the geistige Ganze (spiritual whole) is already present as an 
immaterial substance. Spann, is, therefore, s believer in the study of the 
synthetic and whole view of the society as contrasted with the purely 
analytical and formal study. 

An opposition to the von Wiese school comes from the Russian- 
American sociologist Sorokin of Haryard also, who is careful enough, how- 
ever to mark sociology’s position out from that of other social sciences. 
Sociology is described by him? as being not an encyclopaedia of all social 
sciences or ‘‘ a gynthetic hodgepodge,” ‘interested perhaps in vague philo- 
sophising. It is a specialized science addressing itself to ‘‘ those traits which 
are common to all social phenomena.’’ 

Further, there are the ‘‘ special” socioldgies which deal with the 
“ interstitial ’’ problems. Among interstitial phenomena may be mentioned 
the relat#ons between heredity and genius,” race and invention, geography 
and economic activity, climate amd civilization, religion tnd economic 
organization, population and progress, economic conditions and criminality, 
business cycles and vital processes and as so forth. In such a liberal 
int&pretatien of sociology no special ieee is evidently required in behalf 
of the sociology of population. 

A somewhat clear statement which comprises von Wiese’s position but 
goes beyond it is furnished by Walther* of Hamburg, in whose judgment 
sociology is a vier-stufig or four-storied structure. It ought to deal with (1) 
the socjal attitudes (soziale Haltungen) of the individual, (2) the social 
relations andeprocesses, 7.¢°, those bearing on the interactions of individuals 
among ‘themselves, (8) the * groups, ”’ i.e., collective systems of persons 
(Personenzusammenhdnge) and (4) other Zusammenhänge (cellective 
systems), e.g., of (a) psychological dispositions (for instance. public 
épinion, national mind), (b) of modes of living (custom. mores, folkways), 
(c) of activitiet (plays, rites), (d) of ¥achievements (press, economic life), 
(e) of organizatigpns (pdlitical and réligious institutions), (f) of culture 


4 Simmtliche Werke. Vol. IJI, p. 39, in W. Andreae: “ Das Werk Othmar Spanns *' in 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jena), out 1928. Spana: Gesellschaftslehre (Leipzig, 1980), 
p. 48. 

2 W. Andreae ; “ Das Werk Spanns ” in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jena, April, 
1928), 

3 “ Sociology as æ Science ” (Social Forces, Oct ber, 1931). e also Sorokin and 
Zimmerman : Prinaiplgs of Rural-Urban Sociology (New Yoik, 1929), pp SEs 

4 “ Gesellschaftliche Gruppen nach Art und Grad der Verbundenheit > (Archiv fir 
Sozial wissenschaft und Sogialpolitik Tuebingen, December, 1932). ` 
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( philosophy, art), (g) of norms and ideals (ethics, law) and (h) 
material transactions as instraments of social life (eity, dibrary, 
railway). s 

3 BENoy Kumar SARKAR 


e e 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE SUKKUR BARRAGE 
+ 


` 


The essential features of the scheme are a large barrage across the 
river Indus at Sukkpr, about three miles down-stream of the Lansdowhe 
Bridge, with 7 canals—8 on the right and 4 on the left bank taking off 
from it and watering cropsin all but two districts of the Province. In 
addition, there ate the Flood Protection Bund scheme intended, as its name 
suggests to protect the barrage area on the right bank from Khirtar hill 
torrents and the Manchar Drainage scheme designed to draw flood water 
from this area and so to prevent waterlogging. | 

The barrage itself is about five tithes the length of London Bridge. 
Designed on simple yet tasteful lines and built for the most part of creamy 
white limestone with arches of cement concrete, it lies in aesthetic dignity 
across the river and forms a conspicuous landmark for miles around. Its 
66 spans, each 60 feet wide, carry two bridges and permit a maximum of 
1,500,000 cubic feet of water a second, 100 times the volume of the Thames 
at London Bridge, to‘pass through. /From the higher of the bridges the 
sluice gates are operated ordinarily by electricity, though they, can be 
worked by hand alst—while the lower bridge takes traffie across 
the river. The entire structure ° is lit by electricity at 
night. 

One of the canals on the sight bank, the Rice Canal, rups for 6 
months in the Kharif season only and irrigates rice cultivation while two 
of those on the left bank are feeders for the canals inthe Khairpur State, 
the functioning of which was interfered with by the barrage system. 
A third supplies the Eastern Nara river, which was alwaost 
entirely dependent on inundation from the Indus when the river 
was comparatively high: som& 217 miles of this river have now 
been canalised. °. 

Words cannot convey an adequate idea of the immensity of this project. 
With its 6,547 miles of channel and 47,773 miles of watercourses capable 
of drawing 46,000 cubic feet” of water a second, from the river, it i$ by far 
the largest canal system in India—possibly jn the world. Its.largest 
canal is the broadest ever excavated and exceeds the Panama Canal‘in width 
at bed level. 

The scheme commands a gross area of 74 million acres, roughly 
equivalent to a quarter of England an@more than the entire irrigated area 
in Japan. About 6} million acres of this area or .as much as is actually 
irrigated in Egypt, are cultivable; ands it is estimated that about 54 
million acres, or 4n area about the size of Wales, will actually be irrigated 
annually when the project has been fully developed. 

The scheme has cost slightly under Rs. 20 crores to build, special tools 
and plants alone being responsible for about Rs. 16°5 crores, and the barrage 
and head works of the canals for another Rs. 4°04 crores. Ibis expected 
to yield a returp of 8°78 per cent. ten years after completion, i.e., in 1942-43 
and 7°89 per capt. 10 years later. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that its benefit&are not to be measured by revenue alone. 

Profit, indeed, was not the object with which the scheme was under- 
taken;—the main idea ‘was to replace the old deféctive and precarious 
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system of irrigation by one more modern, effic'ent and reliable. Formerly, 
much @f the area now served by the barrage canals used ko be irrigated by 
inundation ¢hannels, which could only funczion when the level of water 
in the river from which they drew their supply rose sufficiently high to flow 
into them and the water level was very often not high enough to give flow 
supply. The irfigation was therefore unceftain and hardship not 
uncommon. °* ° ? 

To-day this area presents an altogether different picture. “An adequate 
supply of water is assured at all times and can be drawn upon whenever 
required. Stark Geserts have now been converted int} smiling fields 
dotted over with villages, peopled by a busy, contented peasantry. When 
the scheme is in full operation, the total area untler cultivation will be 
nearly trebled, that under wheat, the principal crop, being increased from 
about half a million to about 2 million acres and those under the two other 
important crops, *cotton and rice, from 800,000 to 822,000 and from 860,000 
to 682,000 acres respectively. The area under cotton may even reach a 
million acres. . . 

The improvement isnot confined to acresge alone, for it is now possible 
to grow crops of better quality and greater yield. Indeed, better strains of 
wheat and cotton have already been introduced. All this means a higher 
income and a happier life for the cultivator.—A Report from Delhi. 


° i \ Benoy Kumar SARKAR 
-“ 


THE REMAKING OF SIND—AN ACHIEVEMENT OF ENGINEERS 


No story of this marvellous transfortmaiion can be complete without 
some details about fhe stupendous nature of this undertaking» 

Excluding Government waste land, for which other land was given in 
exchange, no less than 45,000 acres were acquired for the project. 

œ The labour force alone employed on tke works varied from 30,000 to 
50,000 during the winter and once topped gven the colossal total of 60,000 
skilled and unskilled labourers To accommodate a part of this huge 
population working at Sukkur, two townships had to be built, one on each 
bank of the river in the vicinity of Sukkur, equipped with offices, workshops, 
stores, locomotive sheds, oil tanks, roads, water-supply arrangements, 
electric lights, medical and- sanitary facilities. 

To transport material and machinery to the headworks some 42 miles 
of broad gauge and 24 miles of narrow gaugs railway track were elaid and 
27 locomotives and 1,760 wagons of all knds were used in the work of 
construction, ‘Temporary wharves had to be built on either bank of the 
river for the leading of material used in tke centre of the river. Special 
plant of various sorts-had to be employsd and much of it, including 2 
dredgers, 2 paddl& tugs and several mechanieal excavators had to be obtained 
from England. 

Nearly 752 crores of cubic feet of earthwork was done, 46 mechanical 
excavators supplemented by hand labour being employed for the purpose, 
Tn one area in Beluchistan on the Khirtar branch canal the soil was so hard 
that it had’ to be blasted before the mechanical excavators could work on 
it. - Arrangements had also to be made for the quarrying of stone. Suitable 
Quarries were fortunately found at Sukkur, Rohri and Kbistan, not far 


from the site of the headworks which produced 484°5 lakhs’of cubic feet of 
‘stone of all kinds. | > - - 


. 
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At the height of construction, 62 Kilns were in operation producing 
about 7,500 cubic feet of lime a day. Over 28,000 tons of steel piling were 
driven for both permanent and tethporary purposes by 17 sets of pile- driv- 
ing machinery. Most ofthe machinery was electrically. operated and the 
electric power plant specially installed forthe purpose was.capable of 
developing 2,350 kilowatts gt 6,600 volts. We Bas 

No less than 1,889 bridges, regulators, and syphons*had to’ be built 
as partof the saheme. It willbe news to many that each gate of the 
barrage weighs as muchas 50 tons, and special machines - had to be 
employed to placeethem in position. No wonder the ‘workshops in all 
did work worth nearly Rs. 16 lakhs., i i . 

Tò add to the difficulties of construction, thgre was an inherently 
and notoriously inhospitable climate to be qontended with. The average 
rain-fall in Sind varies from 8 inches in the North to 9 inches in the: 
South. This means exceptional dryness throughout he year and extreme 
discomfort during the long summer when the temperature frequently rises 
about 120 degrees in the shade and often as high as 160 degrees in the 
sun. è 

Dust storm occurs constantly between March and August and high 
wind blows for the first three months of the hot weather. But despite 
these very trying conditions, wgork proceeded night and day throughout the 
nine years of construction. 

The operations covered very vast area, some 12,000 square emiles; 
much of which is unmitigated desert, notorious for itg inaccessibility 
and lack of water supply, Camel was the only means of transport for 
atime, and water suitable for raising steam for the mechanical excavators 
was di fficult to obtain. Ultimately water had to be pumped from the river 
or ol A channels to remote places, at times 4 to 6 miles away. 

Such was the nature of the ‘country in some regions thate special 
tracks had to de laid across the desert to enable inspecting officers to visit 
the site of the operations. In some cases too the tracks from the 
operator’s camps to the’ machines themselves had to be marked by small. 
mounds of earth on either side to enable the machines to be,located™ at. 
night. 

Further, at the site of the “barrage, the river occupied the entire 
width of its bed. It could not therefore be diverted for the purpose of. 
excavating and constructing foundations, and coffer-dams had to be built. 
Owing to the annual floods, no work was posaible i in the river from mid-May 
to Mid-September, so that’ these coffer.dams -had to be eerected and 
dismantled every year. This was a troublesome arrangement, never free 
from thesmenace of floods and it occasionally \ broke down. But ‘even- 
tually the difficulties were overcome, and: to- day Sind has one of the finest 
irrigation works in the world. \ 

The idea of having an improved érrigation work for Simd originated 
soon after British occupation in 1848, Various sehemes were prepared 
from time to time, but they did not materialize till the carly years of the 
present century, when certain projects of-a restricted type were drawn 
up, the ultimate object of all being the substitution of perennial: for 
inundation canals. Meanwhile in the inundation season of 1918, the river 
remained abnormally low, the old canals getting: little or mo water; there 
was very little cultivation and the output fell very low, For the first 
time inits history Sind had to import supplies of grain from other pro- 
vinces, and tha too at atime of general shortage. Suffering was wide- 
spread and seriéus and there was considerable local demand for the project 
to be started. Conditions threatened to be as bad again in 1920, The 
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development òf irrigation ia tHe Punjab alsc adversely ‘affected the Sind 
Canals, The preparatian of the project was accordingly expedited and 
final approval was accorded taitin 19282 Preliminary work began iù July 
of that year,” actual construction in 1925 26, and irrigation from the 
Canal started in May, 1982. The barrage erea obtained a good Kharif 
crop that yéar ang the system has since been, functioning quite satis- 


factorily.—<A. Repert from Delhi. A 
Benoy Kpmgr Sarkar 


OZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN POLITICS $ 


. e ° 

Dr. Kamil Krofta, the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave 
in the Foreign Committees of the Chamber of Deputies und of the Senate 
one of his periodival surveys of the international situation and of Czecho- 
slovakia’s external policy. After a tribute to the memory of President- 
Liberator Masaryk, the Foreign Minister dezlt with the general situation, 
and in discussing the Spanish question refarred to the patient effort of 
France and England to preserve European peace, and once again empha- 
sized Czechoslovakia’s firm adherence to she policy of non-intervention. 
In connection with events in the, Far East Dr. Krofta emphasized their 
reaction on European and world polities. and expressed his admiration of 
the emphatic words of President Rogsevelt in condemning international 
lawlessness. The United States, he said, had strengthened the inter- 
national solidarity of the democratic elemerts of the world by the indirect 
support he had given to the League of Nations,,and quoting the speeches 
of Mr. Cordell Hull, the American Secretary of State, Dr ‘Krofta said. that 
Czechoslovakia fully agreed with the views of the American Government 
and people, and that she remained faithful to the democratic ideals to 
which the American natjon adhered. Turning to Central Europe the 
Foreign Minister emphasized the ‘unity ard solidarity of the Little Entente 
and the progress that alliance had continued to make both in the political 
and economie sphere. He had a specially sympathetic reference to the 
talks which had taken place with M. Kazya, the Hungarian Premier, ‘and 
with the Hungarian Minister in Bucharest, jn the matter of better under- 
standing: between Hungary and the Little Entente, and especially 
Czechoslovakia. With Austria, he said, relations maintained their tradi- 
tional character of friendliness, and personal econtacts between leading 
statesmen on Both sides had been a reguiar feature for many years past. 
Close friendship continued td be a feature of the relations with France and 
English interest in Czechoslovakia was growing. Dr. Krofta paid a® tribute 
to the impartiality shown by the British press on the occasion of the 
recent press campaigns launched from certain quarters against the Republic. 
Relations with Soviet Russia were bad on the desire of both countries 
for peace; the profound difference between the political conceptions of the 
two countries was no obstacle to good relations as each acted on the 
principle of non-interference in the other’s internal affairs. As to Italy, 
Czechoslovakia recognized that Power’s interests in Central Europe and was 
ready to co-operate with her in efforts towards appeasement throughout 
the *Danubian area, Speaking of Germany Dr. Krofta repudiated the 
suggestions that Czechoslevakia was anti-German,‘ and regretted the 
repeated outbursts of the German cress against Czechoflovakia. He 
recognized the interest Germany had in the German minorify in Czecho- 
slovakia, but could not accept outside influence or threats in that connection. 


. 
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The minorities in Czechoslovakia were treated with complete * justice, Dr. 
Krofta welcomed gthe settlement of ecclesiastical and property question 
between the Republic and the Vatiean. In summing up he said: *‘ The 
main condition of success for foreign policy at a time s like the present is to 
be found in the closing of our ranks—in unity at home. lf wg have this 

unity~-and we have it—weyneed not fear to-morrow.” The Central European 
Observer (Prague). ft *. 

as gta ‘ Bency Kumar Sarkar 


= . 
«THE PHOSPHATES OF MOROCCO 
e æ 


“The iron, manganese, nickel, lead. zing, tin, antimony, cobalt and 
graphite prospected respresent considerable wealth, but it is perhaps the 
phosphate market which best reveals both the efforts sustained and 
the importance of the Moroccan subsoil, +ays M. Ramadier of the 
Department of Public Works (Paris), in a report on’ his travels in 
Morocco, 

In 1935 the European market, which is the chief consumer of phos- 
phates had declined by as much as 279,500 tons, as compared with tbe 
preceding year, but in 1986 the consumption has again increased. by 
440,000 tons, thus showing an advance of 8%, as compared with the 
figures for 1984, the average world consumption having likewise increased 
by 8%. 

Rande for a long time took the first place among the consumers; her 
record consumption was in 1929, but “there was a decliue, as from 1980, 
followed in 1936 by a slight advance, showing an increase of over 180,000 
tons; the total consumption now being 937,000. tons. 

Germany, in spite of her monétury crisis, is making a big aarts tal get 
the maximum ‘output for land, for which purpose she has considerably 
increased her consumption of phosphates which has risen by 800,000 tons as 
1985 to 1936. 

By reason of the effort sustained by Italy, her consumption“of 
phosphates, while lower than that of France, is almost equal to 
her consumption in 1930, having advanced by 146,000 tons from 1935 
to 1986. 

With few exceptions (e.g. Spain and Portugal), ali European countries 
have increased their consumption, more particularly SAEN Halland, 
Poland and Russia. 

So far as production is concerned, it follows from a rabea study by 
M. A. Diesnis that Northern Afriea, which in 1935 had supplied 842,000 
tons less than in 1934, shows a recovery of 209,666 tons in „1986, distributed 
as follows: 


Cd . 
Algeria: an advance ‘of 51,812 éons, over a total of 518,866 tons in 
1985; 
Tunis: an advance of 157,774 tons, over a total of 1,461.880 tons in 
1985: 
Morocco: a decline of 28,000 tons is recorded as from a total of 
1,175,794 tons in 1935. . $ 


The Office @herifien des Phosphates issues an Annual Report, the object 
of which is not ofly to make known the results of its exploitation, but also 
to show the progréss marked by the phosphate industry during the financial 
year under review: Thys in the latest report we find a number of data 
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relating to the rest of the producer countries. It was seen above that since 
the depression, the consumption of phosphates has fajlen off in several 
enuntries, and thatthe outpus of 1929 may be considered as the record, 
That year, the tctal sales of phosphates from the Moroccan Protectorate 
amounted tg 1 608,000 tons—a firure exceeding that of 1928 oy just one 
fifth, and that of 3927 by about one quarter. e -` 

The phosphates of Morocco—a comparstiyely recent discofery—repre- 
sent one of the foremost sources of wealth of the Profectogatg. The Office 
Cherifien des. Phosphates is a State-controlled body entrusted with the pros- 
pecting, developnrent and marketing of the phospbates gf Morocco. The 
Office, which has a civil status, is run by a General Manager under the super 
vision of a Board of Management, which dea's with the technical and finan- 
cial programme, with matters relating to the development and working of 
the deposits, and with all questions referred to it by the Gerleral Manager. It 
comprises, among others, representatives of the Cherifian Government, and 
representatives of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. _ 

The Office des Phogphates is expected to render full account to the 
Government of its management and this system has, on the whole, yielded 
_ good results. Care has-been taken to ensure that its operations should be 

advantageous for all interested parties. ‘The great importance of the phos- 
phate deposits is evident froma glance atthe economic map of Morocco. 
‘They are more particularly abundarft in the cenomian, . turonian, semonian 
and oecene strata between the plain of the Talla and the Western part of 
the Setta or Melgou uplands. The laster plateau contains enormous 
quantities of phosphates in horizontal layers lying one above the other. 
The doposits comprised between the Owed Zem-er“Bouzad and El Boroudj, 
in the vast oecene basin, 2,000° kilometres square, along with banks of the 
Oumer Rebia have been more particularly prospected. These are but a few 
examples but these will afford some ičea of the wealth of the Moroccan 


phosphate deposits." g . 
3 , ° BENOY Kumar SARKAR 
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Reviews and Blotices of Books 
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Organic Chemistry, a supplementary Text book and Revision course : 
By A.J. Mee, M.A., B.Sc., Publishers, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., Price 
4s. 6d. . . 


The book justifies its supplementary title. Itis an ‘ aide memoire ’ for 
students preparing for examinations and. approximftely covers the ground 
indicated in the syllabus of studies in organic chemistry for B.Sc., pass 
students. Of course it cannot take the place of text books, but it serves 
well the purpose for which it is intended. Students will find it useful, = 


J. N.M. 


. 


Illusion and Reality : “By Christopher Caudwell (Macmillan, 18s.). The 
Poetry of the Invisible : By Syed Mehdi Imam (George Allen and Unwin). 


It is a curious phenomenon that men often agree in their judgments 
about;works of art and yet differ violently in the reasons whieh they 
advance in defence of their verdicts. „Men have, with rare exceptions, 
found grace and dignity in what is traditionally known as great art and. 
yet when they are asked to explain their preferences, it is almost a miracle 
if any two can agree. In a word, while the taste for beauty seeffis, 
on the whole, uniform or at any rate homogeneous, the theories of beauty 
which we formulate are as diverse as imagination can make them. 


Nowhere is this so true as in the case of literature and particularly in 
that of poetry. For one thing, it is arzuable that painting and sculpture 
are amenable to certain tests which are relatively impersonal and objective 
while the forms of literature have no existence dt all outsidé the medium 
of human personality. It is not only from fhe context of the poet’s 
experience that words in- poetry imbibe their significance, the texture 
of the experience of the reader is equally important. Otherwise how could 
one explain the possibility of two books so diverse and so flagrantly contra‘ 
dictory to one another as the ones we Have under review ? ý 


In a way, this really supports Mr. Caudwell’s thesis. He asserts catego- 
rically that poetry is the product of society as the pearl is the product of 
the oyster. The criticism of art is therefore essentially a sociological 
function, and in our judgments about art, ‘‘ values are ranged and inte- 
grated in a perspective or world view which is a most general view of art 
from outside.” This perspective is largely determined by the economic 
and political structure ‘of society at any stage and the knowledge in the 
physical and sdgial sciences that has been achieved. A sound sociology, 
which enables thy art critic to employ criteria from all -these other fields 
is therefore essential in understanding the true meaning and function of art. 
For Mr. Caudwell, ‘‘ there is only one sound sociology which lays bare 
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the general active relation of the ideological products of society with 
each dther and with concrete living—sistorical materialism. Historical 
. materialism ib therefore the basis of this study.” 

If we leave out the metaphysical implications of historical materialism 
which seem unintelligible to all except the’ initiate, a general statement 
like this is eagyeto make and will almost cerffinly contain at element of 
truth ; there can be no large generalisation inio which a modicum of truth 
does not enter. The difficulty arises when tha general statement is sought 
to be applied to particular instances and it is Mr. Caudwell’s great achieve- 
ment that he has applied his general principles of eriticiSm -to the develop- 
ment of English poetry with a skilf which makes them, at thee least, 
plausible. Individualism, he argues, is essentially & function of modern 
eco nomic organisation of sodiety, and hence hə points eut, if is with the 

_ Elizabethan agg in England that a really individual note enters into litera- 
ture. The temper of the moderns in which each man tends to regard 
himself as the only reasonable excuse for the existence of the universe 
has its counterpart in the lyric exaltation which seeks to find the meaning 
of life and creation in terms of a single human personality and was 
perhaps unknown to the ancients. It is not without significance ‘that this 
‘tamper first emerges at a time when the old feudal forms of life in Burope 
were breaking up and giving rise to the new type of economic society to 
which,we are accustomed to ‚this day. Similarly, Mr. Caudwell argues, 
the excesses of individualism, symbalism, surrealism and other isms in the 
history of recefit literature with utter loss of eontrol of all social relation- 
ships are directly related to the anarchy of individualism to which the growth 
of unhampered capitalism has ted, . . 


Mr. Caudwell’s general survey is illum‘nating and provocative, an 
even ilewe cannot agree with many of the particular judgments he makes, 
there is uo denying the sincerity and acutecess with which he has urged 

_his thesis. His death inthe prime of youth, he was only 28 at thé time 
of. d-ath, is all the more to be regretted, for 15 was neither chance nor fell 
disease thet cut him off but the brutalities of war which men inflict on 
one another. He died fighting for the goverament of Spain against the 
forces of Franco, ‘ 

. Mr. Imam’s thesis is hardly as clear shough perhaps equally as 
provovative as Mr. Caudwell’s. To Mr, Cauidwell, poetry is a function of 
the ‘material organisation of society as focugsed in individual minds of 
acute, sensi“iveness ; to "Mr. Imam it is @ ‘oretaste and forecast of the 
disposition of spiritual fo‘ces which mystics intuit in -their trance, The 
difficulties of logical interpretation of that which can only be intuitively 
grasped are proyerbial and Mr. Imam has not succeeded in explaining 
‘what is from its nature obscure. If he wants to prove that there are passages 
in the Engli-h poets which corresporml to the afferent visions of mystics, 
spiritualists ande theosophists, this h# has certaialy done, but that is hardly 
his aim. Ifon the other hand, he wants to show that the history of English 
poetry is a record of development in the mystic path, his thesis is provocative 
but not out very convincing. As a curious study in the English poets, 
bringing out elements which often puss unncticed. the book will be of 
interest to scholdrs, but as an attempt to interzret English poetry, in which 
“ at each step, the advance is deeper into the invisible,” it will be difficult 
to convince an unprejudiced reader that Byron entered more deeply into 
the spiritual sphere than Shelley or Keats, or that “St inburne bears us 
beyond the cycles into the plane of God.”’. a X 
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Armenians in India: By Mesravb J. Soth—Published by the Author, 
pp. 629, price Rg. 10. : 


This important contribution to the history of India is the result of 
forty-five years’ very patient research. The remarkable enthusiasm of the 
author is the most characteristic feature of his production, It i8 as complete 
a work or the Armenials as possible and undoubtedly jt will serve a very 
useful purpose as a book of reference. The very interesting paper on 
‘ Hindoos in Armeria,’ read at the’ ninth meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission and ineorporated in this work, is ay unknown chapter 
in the story of Gfeater India. : 


‘in view of thesimportance of his work, the author might hays saved 
the students of Indian history the trouble of. reading all his accumulations 
including many of the obscure epitaphs from the “deserted cemetries and 
churchyards. Mirza Zul-Qarnain, Khojah Israel Sarhady Khojah Petrus, 
Gorgin Khan, Shah Nazar Khun, Sarmad, were all very important figures 
in Indian history and much of what has been written about them is very 
valuable. But for the method which he has follewed, this inwieldly book 
could have been reduced to half its size without in any way affecting ue 
quality. To give us anidea of Zul-Qarngin, an important grandee i 
Mughal Court, the author summarises the accounts of Father H. Hi 
Thomas Khojahmal and the Jesuits in three successive chapters, Bic 
a repetition of the same story inthe major portion. In the case of 
Gorgin Khan, we find extracts from driginal consultations, quotations from 
Marshman, translations , from Baukimchandra’ s Chandrasekhar: as also 
from the Persian works Tarikh-i -j-Muzaffari, Seir-ul-Mutakkharin and extracts 
from Gentil’s Memoirs, allthis naturally necessitating much repetition. 
A connected critical account would have been more appreciated. f 


$ i ` i N. K. Singa 
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I. Tan Lath Dr. SARATOHANDRa CHATTERJEE, 


Y The ‘death of Saratchandra Chatterjee, the popular novelist 
ngal, ‘is being mourned by all lovers of Bengali literature. 
Satatchandra had been entertaining the Bengali public for more than 
twenty, years with short stories amd, nove.s which will, for many 
years’ to come, continue to be cherished as.an invaluable heritage. 
The novelist, possessed knowledge of diverse subjects.and his learn- 
ing could be known not only from the general background of, his 
stories. for Which is necessary an intimate knowledge of, the human 
mind in the individual and in the race but also from his brochure 
on athe status of women in society as well as from the spirited 
utterances on the general principles of literature which he male on 
some occasions. The University of Caleytta awarded him the Jagat- 
tarini Medal for 1923 and the University of Dacca honoured him 
with a, doctorate. But plain Saratchandra, stripped of the medal 
and the doctorate, sounds sweeter to the ordinary man, and will 
go down to posterity as such. His short stories and novelg have 
been justly included in the course of studies laid down by this 
University and generations of students will profit by them and admire 
them. His death has been sudden, but he is with the Immortals. 


+ * * 


it, Tse vate Dr. Herampa CHANDRA MAITRA. 


More intimate was the connection of the University with Principal 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, who for almost half a cenfory was the 
champion of purity in the student world. in Bengal. “His love for 


e 
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Wordsworth, Carlyle and Emerson was aÑ kohden of the/ag age ; he 
had won distinction in his earlier days by-his dua ofthese aathors 
and confined his teaching mainly to them. His benevolence, honesty, 
and regard for truth were evident to’ everybody who- bad the good 
fortune to come in touch with him. The traditione which he had 
helped to tre&te fs still with us and the University has already 
recorded its senge of loss caused by his death. s ` 


s e 
» * . * 
$ e 


e . 


III. Porrrair or Si H. SUHRAWARDY. 


A pleasant function took place at the Senate Hall on Saturday, 
the 22nd January, when Mr. S. P. Mookerjeey M.A.. B.D., “Barrister- 
At-Law, M.L.A,, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, unveiled the, 
portrait of Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, a former Vice-Chancellor. 

The portrait was presented to the University by some of the 
friends and admirers of Sir Hassan. 

Mr. Mookerjee in the course of his speech referred to the family 
of Sir Hassan which hasemade notable-contribution to the progress of 
Bengal for the last thirty years. 

A messgge of good wishes and sincere thanks was corftveyed to 
Sir Hassan. . 


IV. Dm CHARLES Myers. 


Dr. Charles S. Myers, 0.B.B., M.D., 80.D., P.R.S., Principal, 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, délivered before 
a crowded house a course of four lectures in this University, on 
“ Vocational Guidance ” and ‘‘ Industrial Psychology,” 

Mr. S. P. Mookerjee, M.A., P.L., Barrister-At-Law, M.L.A., our 
Vice-Chancellor, presided. ° : 


* d * 


V. Our VISITOR FROM AUSTRIA. , 


. 
Ld 


Dr. Eugqne Ehrmann-Ewart, who has come to India as a special 
delegate of tbe Austrian State Tourist Department, delivered an 
address on the “ Economic and Cultural Structure of Austria ” on 
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Wednesday, the 2nd February, 1938, at the Asutosh Hall, Asutosh 
Building. 

Mr. S. P. Mookerjee, M.A., B.D., Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, presided. 


. d É 


* Gd Re e a 


VI. Dr. L. Duprey Cramp. c z 


Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, D.g0., Sir Erness | Sassel Reader in Economic 
Geography at the University. of London, delivered *a course of twc 
Extension lectires* on the ‘ Ideals of Modern Geography ’ before a 
crowded house, at the invitation of this University. 


Mm penne 
VII. Sra MANMATHA NATH MUKERII. 


Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji,» KT., M.A., B.L., who has been 
‘)appointed Tagore Law Professor for 1935, wall deliver his recurs 
sotie time after June, this year. ° 


Ld 
. * + . 


c. VII. Dr. K. L. Moupers. 


e 


Dr. K. L. Moudgill, M.A., p.sc., F.1.0., Director of Research in 
the University of Travancore, who has been deputed to visit different 
institutes in India engaged in the investigation of problems 
connected with the appliéd sciences, for the purpose of establishing 
a Central Research Institute in Travancore, has been ‘invited to visit 
this University for which necessary facilities have been offered. 


° * *, o x 
: ° 
e 


IX. ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


His Excellency the Chancellor has been pleased to nominate Mr. 
Pulin Behary Mallick, M.A., B.L., M.L.A., to be an Ordinary Fellow of this 
University vice the Hon'ble Mr. M. B. Mallick, M.A., BBL., M.D.A., te- 
signed and Col. P. 8. Mills, 0.1.B., 1.M.S., M.B.B.S., D.T. MQH., M.BO.S., 
to be an Ordinary Fellow vice Major-General D. P. Goil resigned. 
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. . . 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.80., Barrister-At-Law, M.L.A., 
has been re-electéd an Ordinary Fellow of the University. ° 
z * * *` 


X. PRESENTATION OF UNIVERSITY PUBLICA'PIONS. * 
. è ry o 
The University has decided to present a complete set’ of all its 
legal publications tą the Library of the Federal Court of India. 
mi * ‘ °% 


XI. THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Soon SOmNCE. 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science will be held on the Ist and 2nd April, 
1988, at Philadelphia. The University of Calcutta has forwarded j 
good wishes to the President on this happy occasion. 


* o* * 
e 


XII. THE Pozys OF THE LATE Mr. M. GHOSE. 


Mrs. Mrinalini Dutt and Miss Latika Ghosh have made an offer 
to the University of the copyright of ‘f Songs of Lové and Death ” by 
the late Mr. Manmohan Ghosh with the*request that the work might 
be included as a text-book by the University and that out of dhe 
profits from its sale a medal ar scholarship might be awarded to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. Ghosh. The donors have also 
expressed their willingness to place at the disposal of the University, 
a large number of unpublished poems by the late Mr. Ghosh.. +The 
original mss. of the poems will also be placed. at the disposal of the 
Universtty provided it preserves them in its archives. __ 


The offer has been accepted with thanks. . 
é ° 
* #e “* 


XI. Dre. F. W. Tuomas. 


Dr. F. W. Thomas, 0.1.5., M.A., PH.D., has bees appointed ,a 
special Reader of the Universisy to deliver a courge of lectures on 
‘Some Stages tn the Literature of India and Greater India.” 

Ld . 


* A * * 


e 
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XIV. PROFESSOR’ FIsHER'S Lrorongs. 


Professor R. A. Fisher; p.sc., F.R.S , Galton Pioli of Mathe- 
matices in the University of, andes wko was appointed a Special 
University Reader, delivered a course of legtures on the ¥ Theory of 
Statistical Estimation ”' from J anuary 10 to 18. 3 

The lectures were open to the pustie, who gathered in -large 
numbers, The’ Vice-Chancellor presided. ° 
. e . 


° 


te * © # 


XV. ADHARCHANDRA LECTURER IN SCIENCE For 1987. 


Professor Birbal Sahani, D.sc., F.2.8., Professor of Botany, 
Lucknow University,*has beer appointed Adharchandra Lecturer in 
Science for the year 1937. 
ry , * “ k * 


XVI. THE -Ja GATTABINI GOLD MEDAL. 


Mr. Pranfatha Nath Chaudhuri, the veteran Bengali writer, has 
been awarded the Jagattarjni Gold Medal for 1987. The list of his 
important contributions in Bengali includes two volumes of poetry, 
several,volumes of essays and many short stories. 

The medal is provided out of a gift to this University by the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for original contributicns to Letters or 
Sence, written in the Bengali Language. 


* H # 
. 


XVII. Dr. Susin Kumar Mirra. 


“Dr. Susil Kumar Mitra, D.gu., PH.D., has been nominated by 
this University for the “foreign Research Scholarshtp awarded by the 
Royal Commissioners for the London Exhibition of 1851. 


. * 4 * a 


XVIII. Dusenprayare-Hemiata GOLD MEDAL. 


On the result of the Health Examination of the candidates for 
the Debendranath-Hemlata Gold Medal for 1937, it has been resolved 
tovaward a medal of full value to each of the Zollowing :— 


(1) Phanindra Nath Bandyopadhyay, M.A. 8 
(2) Sailendra Nath Chakrabarti, M.a. le 


.* * * 


Å 
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a "XIX Dr. M. M. BHATTACHERJEE. 


Dr. Mohinimohan Bbattacherjée, Lecturer in English in our 
University, who went to Europe in 1936 as Ghose Travellipg Fellow 
of the yea, has returned with a record of multifarious activities 
to his credit, For his work on some aspects of the influence of 
the Renaissance on Shakespeare, Dr. . Bhattacherjee had -to spend a 
large part of hi$ time in the British Museum in London where he 
came im touch with Shakespearean ‘scholars like -Professor ©. J.. Sisson 
and Dr. F. S. Bogs. At the suggestion of. Prof. Sisson, Dr. Bhatta- 
cherjee visited Italy in order to study the traces of Italian life and 
thought of the sixteenth century. The libraries and picture-galleries 
of Rome, Bologna, Florence, Venice aad Milan ihterested him greatly. 
In Rome he came in contact with Professor Mario Praz, the University 
Professer of English, and the well-known author of the mg 
recent work on Machiavelli, and -Gentile, the Philosopher, the 
Editor of the Italian Encyclopaedia. He discussed with them on 
the influence of Renaissance on “English Literature In Paris, 
Dr. Bhattacherjee met Professors Cazamian, Delattre, and Chamard, 
and ‘also Professor Carre ofthe Sorboune, who helped him with-their 
suggestions. His work-on Shakespeare has beer finished and- is now 
ready for the press. . aN ee 

Basic English interested Dr. Bhattacherjee, and he studied the 
system in London with the assistance of Mr. C. Ogden, its énventcr, 
and some other members of tlre Orthological Institute. He revised 
a few books in Basic at the reqhest of Mr. Ogden, and the latter, we 
are glad to note, has, at the suggestion of Dr. Bhattacherjee,, presented 
our University with a tomplete set of publications,on Basic, 


numbering about eighty volumes. =“ 


At “the suggestion of our Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Baattacherjee 
fainiliarieed himself with the methods of Teaching „English to 
foreigners. The University College gf London has instituted courses on 
the subject, which are attended by foreign students from all parts 
of Europe and sometimes from China, Japan, Turkey, etc. Dr. 
Bhattacherjee studied the methods followed there and also attended the 
Experimental Phonetics Taboratory of Mr. Stephen Jones. Pronui- 
ciation is impqrtant for a foreign speaker of English, yet his defects 
are seldom evident to himself. Hence at the advice of a specialist, 
Dr. Bhattacherjee had his own voice recorded. 
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e e e 
XX. . ALL-BENGAL LITERARY CONFERENCE. 
e 


The 21st session of thé All-Bengal Literary Gouiran will be 
held at ;Krishnagar on 12th, 18th anc 14th February in the historic 
hall of the Nadia-Raj- Nat-Mandir, the use ofẹ which has been offered 
by the Mahatani of Nadia. It can accommodate a few thousands and 
it is said -that it is the second of its kind in India. Delegation fee 
has been fixed “at Rs. 2. Visitors’ tickets of the* value of Re. t 
and Annas 3 for the sesson are being issued by the Reception 
Committee. . . 

Along with the conference the Reception Committee are trying 
their utmost to hold a literary exhibition and substantial collections 
have already been made. TheeCommittee has appealed to all authors 
of the district to send fheir publications to the General Secratary for 
ie sau after which these will be returned. 


. M 
* * * 
a 


e XXI. PROF. BrNOY KUMAR SARKAR. 


The Academia Asiatica óf Teheran, Iran, has conferred on Mr. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a member of th: Editorial Board of the 
Calcutéa Review? the Honorary Doctorats Degree of,Geography for 
his contributions to the Economics, Culture and Sociology of Asia, 
published | in English, French, German and Italian. This is the first 
honorary distinction accorded by the Academis Asiatica to an Indian 
scholar. . i 

This degree was formally presented to Mr. Sarkar by Dr. 
Ohanian, Vice-President of the Academia Asiatica, at a meeting of 
the Bangiyé Dhana-Vijnan Parishat (Bengal Institute of Economics) 
on the 26th December last. 

We congratulate Dr. Sarkar on the ee which he has seckived: 
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WYNDHAM LEWIS: THE ARTIST IN 
* REVOLT 


. 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Newam, New Jersey 


I 


A strenuous propagandist in «favour of individualism, Wyndham 
Lewis is also the artist ‘taking his stand against all those. ten- 
dencies, however authoritative, which restrict and: frustrate the 
creative impulse. Art as a*way of life, legitimate and complete, *wWith- 
out defence or apologies, is what he would preserve at all costs. In 
the past®artists were largely at the mercy of theoretical specialists, 
credulously borrowing their ideas from professors* of philosophy, 
science, sociology, ethics and evef aesthetics. ‘They had to believe 
what they were taught because there was nothing else* to believe and 
no way of checking up on the correctness of a theory. Writers were 
for the most part the willing and helpless dupes of professional philo- 
sophers. Statements that had behind them the prestige of science 
could not very “well. be’ disputed. A theory might be unpalatable ; 
nevertheless, itè had to be swallowed like a bitter but salutary 
medicine; . . 
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Against*this imposition, Wyndham Lewis has raised his voice 
in am angry roar. He will have none of it. He will encounter any 
adversary, however formidable, upon Ais own ground and beat him 
with his own weapons. He will meet blow with blow, epithet with 
epithet, satire with more stinging satire. r exhibition of learned 
talismanic térms fails to frighten him ; he fears them apart ahd shows 
that they are hollow frauds. Quotations from impressive authorities 
do not browbea’t him into submission ;* he has wead them all and 
found, them false. He is nob afrai to go after"the biggest game. 
And so in his books we witness an epic strug ggle: the spectacle of a 
writer laboring to overthrow the champicns of science, philosophy, 
and criticism who oppose his concepticn of the creative life. He 
knows what he wants, he has tenacious convictions, he knows which 
values are fruitful ahd lasting and which are ephemeral and inimical. 
Single-handed he would accomplish the deZeat of the time-cult—the 
‘relativistic, romantic, insubstantial universe of flux and the myths 
it has.jmplanted in the general consciousness. In its place he would 
put the solid, clear-cut, actual *world af the present, which is so 
congenial and so necessary for the artist. The world, he cries, must 
be saved from the scientific undertakere. For to his mind the most 
important thing in life is neither science ncr knowledge but art—an 
art ‘ realistic, ’’ ‘rational, firm-bodied. F 


Though his strength resides primarily in bis sensitiveness and 
imsight ag a critic of literature, there is scarcely an aspect of western 
culture he has not touched on with some degree of luminous. penetra- 
tion. He has studied and apparently mastared subjects like sociology, 
anthropology, metaphysics, political economy, and his knowledge is so 
vast, so well integrated, that he constantly surprises us with the wealth 
of his- information, the ogiginality of his associations. Yet though he 
has dug deeply in various areas of learning, it is hardly as & scholar 
that he comes before us, or even as a stylist ahough he is one of the 
most muscwar and individualist%stylists of zis generation. He comes 
before us as a thinker. He is passionately creoccupied with the life 
of the intellect ; unlike the philosophers who disembody ideas into 
abstract essences, he concretizes ideas in their patricularity and indi- 
vidual significance. Ideas have for him a vitality as of flesh and 
blood. ' They pulse, they palpitate, they breathe. They are things 
which he can handle and touch ; they eze forces which shape the 
course of life. . e 
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His function, as he conceives it, ‘is to stånd apart TAA the current 
time- -philosophies and to interpret the present in the light of his in- 
dividual needs and beliefs. Hence his réle is that of a strident 
non-conformist, a violent reactionary, in’ the literal sense of the term. 
It is a ditficult rôle to play\ but he plays it with gusto and distinction. 
In an age givén ower to wholesale doctrines of collectivism, he bas 
defiantly asserted „Pis rights, as an individual. A vigorous contro- 
versialist, he has not only defegded himself against attack ; he has 
carried the battle inte the enemy’s quarter and formulated a ohalisng: 
ing counter-phildsophy of his own. Relatively untouched by the 
regnant mania for politics, he pours a scalding stream of ‘satire on the 
master dogmas of his time. No idea or system of ideas is sacrosanct ; 
he strips them of their false glamor, their veil of modernity. Pergad, 
James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, the Theory of Relativity, Marxism, 
Marinetti, Spenglerism—-he pounds them all to a pulp. f 

His method of attack is extremely’ effective. Focusing a psycho- 
logical searchlight on a body of thought’, he then tries to disco¥er the 
motive, the impulse, the will that informs it. What i$ the buman- 
all-too-human cause behing this” ideolagical effect? Behind the 
dominant ideologies of our age be detects a political bias to which he is 
opposed and which he would like*to destroy. He wold reaffirm the 
importance of "reason and reality, the solid, three-dimensional world, 
the world of sharp outlines, the pagan world of the Greeks. 

Our practical life at present is vitally affected by the speculative 
forces at work. Either we most submit to the ideas in circulaticn or 
else we must strive to understand, as Wyndham Lewis is doing, 
the nature and validity of the abstract principles controlling the machi- 
nery of our intellectual cosmos. Today there is evident a strong 
animus against reflection, a disposition-to shfin analytical thought, an 
abdication of the intellectual function. — Wyndham Lewis, however, 
is himself a victim of the modern tendency to escape from the laws: 
of logic. The facade of reason he erects is only a facade ; it barely 
hides a .mass of ego-bridling prejudices. He hates sô lustily and so 
irrationally at times that his writting becomes interesting. The reason- 
ing he pretends to employ is only an aggressive rationalization of 
hydra-headed antagonisms and antipathies. He hates’America and 
the Americans, Karl’ Marx, Communists, the Jews, Soviet Russia, 
Bergson, Ezra Pound, democracy, the spirit of reform, science, cubism, 
humanitrarianism, and what not. What is more, he is capable of 
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venting a fantastic superstition of his ovm as if it were a truth beyond 
argument, , : i 

He is certainly a stimulating, if not a`profound, thinker. Force 
of circunystances, the terrffic pressure of a dogma-ridden age, have 
driven him to gope with the political subjagy. His approach is indi- 
vidualistic and therefore highly original: Whatever the Marxists 
may say about economic determinism, the artist as artist is a revolu- 
tionary. Like Wyndham Lewis, he accepts nọ antecedent assump- 
tions; he has little reverencé for abstract tought, he pays to tithes to 
the modern Church of Science or Industzial Progress) He remains an 
embattled protestant because he will not surrender his individuality. 
Now individualism has lately been badly battered and practically put 
out of commission. “But there is individualism and individualism. 
The individualism which springs from a vital integrity, from a stern 
regard for truth at all hazards, is admirable. In the battle of ideas— 
and ideas acquire functional validity only by a process of overcoming 
othersideas—stiff opposition fs indispensable. The opposition provides 
a perspective? a point of view, freeing tha mind from the obsessional 
influence of the cultural compulsive and, breaking up—for the time 
being at least—the monopoly of dogma. 

Wyndham Lewis may be sneered at and condemned as a Facist, 
an obscurantist, but the arguments in his books must first be 
answered. These arguments ‘thrust at one sharply from all sides. He 
f$ no mere aesthete, no dilettante. In point of scholarship, compre- 
hensive knowledge, and dialectic strategy h2 is the superior of many _, 
of the Marxist epigones who now occupy the center of the ideological 
stage. He has read not only Marx but also Proudhon, Fourier, 
Machiavelli, Sorel, Bertrand Russell, Ltcke, H. §. Maine, West- 
ermdrck, Saint-Simon, Nietsche, and a host of other-thinkers. Despite 
their lack of sound organization and their surface appearance of 
. paradox, his books are heavily documented and must be seriously 
reckoned with in any attempt Yo assess the cultural forces of our 
age. = ces 

In The Doom of Youth, Wyndham Lewis develops a thesis 
which will surprise many ardent evangelists of youth movements. He 
ig frantically opposed to the maudlin ideal:zation of youth—a senti- 
mental crusade in which he detects a sinister motive. What moves 
him to fiery protest is the impending doom of youth, which is being 
marked out fot sacrifice. Youth, he charges, is being rapidly enslaved 
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by “ Youth-politics,’’ the economic pärpäsė of aik is to speed 
up and render nfore efficient the process of industrial production.- 

There can be, he declares, no purely industrial conflict. Politics 
have been transformed into economics. e But he is fundampntally anti- 
Marxist ia bis economye outlook. He sees no, ctass war, no sharp 
division of the population into labor and capital. Ôn’ the contrary, 
there is a fierce war going on between conservatism and revolutionary- 
ism, between the old and the new, the individual and the collective, 
the fersonal and the abstract. As far as he, is concerned, nothing 
outside the individual interests him. His aim is to preserve the best 
individuals, the élite, and protect them against harassing inter- 
ference by the vast undifferentiated mob. 

Democracy, he argues, has worked to” discredit the individual. 
Man has been moulded in the image of the machine in order that the 
span of life might be shortened. All super-economic technological 
programs are motivated by this aim—+to curtail life. An attack is being 
made on the standard of life of virtually the whole of mankind. As 
one fighting in behalf of ‘“‘life;’’ he does not object to the youth 
movement per se but tô the pernivious uses to which it is being put. 
The underlying secret .of his animosity emerges in his hatred of 
democracy and the leveling -process. If youth is to be | foolishly 
encouraged, *if everybody is to be considered promising and ‘talented, 
then this involves a dangerous degradation of the true criterion of 
excellence. Genius degenerates into mediocrity—precisely fhe direetion 
in which Hurope is being driven by the fanatical doctrine of com- 
munism. He sees quite clearly the threat implicit in communism—a 
rigid taboo not only upon social privileges but also upon thé aristo- 
cracy of the intellect. e What Marxism attacks is power, not* honey. 
But genius is power. Hence the determinadion to stamp out genius 
in the*perfectly communized republic. Thus what arouses him to a 
fury of denunciation is the concerted attack on the individual and his 
individuality. For genius, he d6ntends, is nothing *more than an 
excess of individuality. Againsf communism, a conspiracy to destroy 
that excess of life which he identifies with genius, he would set up. 
a group that is “integrated on behalf of mankind, and not against 
mankind—on behalf of exceptional talent.” E 

In 1926 appeared The Art of Being Ruled, one “of the important 
books of of time. The political agitation that has been going on 
among literdry groups, the fermentation of a newly awakened social 
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consciousness, the excitemenf born of ccntact with new ideas and 
cruciak contemporary issues, these find all expressjon in this work. 
An insurgent in both polities and art, imbuad with an amazing fund 
of energy gnd intellectual skepticism, Wrrdham Lewis decided to go 
to the source of all the popular revolutionaryideas and apptaise them 
for what they were worth. In this he revealed himself eto be the good 
European whom Nietzsche had in mind—tke unintimidated mind that 
insists on thinking for itself, on reaching ite own conelūsions. 

" There is a tide in the oceanic flow of thought when all the major 
truths of. the past are temporarily swepi aside. O», to change the 
metaphor, an jdeological epidemic seizes a country and germs of 
belief inoculate multitudes. Few suspect the reason for their adherence 
to the new system of belief. "They defend it on logical or rational 
grounds when in reality they have been infected with the virus 
floating thickly in the contemporary atmosphere. Now if the theory 
of the struggle for survival may be applied to ideas as well as to 
animaland plant life, then ideological conflics is natural and healthy. 
Ideas are, of ceurse, subject to the empirical test of reality. If they 
don't work, they will soon be discardéd. There is a normal recalci- 
trance to ideas that have no practical or even theoretical validity. 
But it often happens that one idea iseaccepted which functions with 
a fair degree of effectiveness while many other possibilities of choice 
exist, one of which might in the long run prove more fruitful and 
lifeesiving. , That is why an idea which triumzhantly rides the crest 
of the present and encounters no heavy cpposition is to be held 
suspect. It cannot prove its mettle antil it has been contested. 
The “excessive faith paid to-day to emotional cults—the myth of racial 
purity; ethe necessity of yiolence, the inherert equality of man—needs 
to be punctured, and Wyndham Lewis is tke one writer sufficiently 
equipped and intrepid to undertake the task. ~ > 

_ The one way out for the individualist is to demolish Marxism. 
That is the stumbling-block, the hateful enemy. As long as that 
colossus stands, ethe individualist fs dwarfed, reduced to collective 
anonymity and impotence. For solidarity spells the death of heroic 
individuals, the aristocratic, talented Jeaders. If all men are funda- 
mentally equal,, then the sodden average is ths norm. Mediocrity 
becomes the ideal, All this Wyndham Lewis angrily sets out to 
demonstrate in The Art of Being Ruled, and im the, curse of his 
assault he disposes to his own satisfaction noi only of Marx but of 
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Sorel and. Nietzsche, Bertrand Russéll and George Bernard Shaw, 
Bentham, liberglism, the noxious dream of democracy. ` . 
Marxism, he insists, is a fixed idea iinplanted in the minds of the 
masses for their own liberation. Mayx created the class- complex. 
Out of this arose the, belief in the necessity and inevitability of a 
violent “revolufjon. Such a catastrophic conclusion? “he maintains, 
both distorts and * degrades the idea of revolution. He is driven to 
dissent by thee dull intolerance of the revolutiondry mind. Since 
revotution has become the fashi8n it is time to break it down. In an 
age hopelessly, committed to revolution; to be truly revolutionary 
involved being unradical. Ia refuting: Marxism, Wyndham Lewis 
cleverly steals its thunder. He rejects’ the catastrophic theory of 
revolution, not, as Bertrand Russell would+have it, because society 
must be shaped and baked a long time befote it can be significantly 
modified. No, he thinks violence is insane because men can be more 
effectively changed—and chained—by. other method. Why force them 
when they can be easily and instantly trained? Not that 1.fe is 
intrinsically important, he assures us, no mystical vajue attaches to 
life itself. In the matter of violence, the aesthetic principle is more 
weighty than the moral.* The solution of our social and ecouomic 
ills should be sought along aesthetic lines rather than along raoral, 
political, or ehumanitarian ones. The revolution Ke has in mind is a 
radical revaluation of the spirit. What he looks forward to isa 
discipline, a purification, whereby men will be arranged in a natewal 
order. Not the vast majority byt the competent and intelligens will 
rule. The intelligent few, the aristocracy of the spirit, shorld be 
organized as a counterbalance to the organizations now forming to 
exploit the many. His.thesis is that the real rulers, for the sake of 
the ruled, should be made to rule openly ang responsibly.” Forge may 
not bee necessary, for.in the future “education will be a more potent 
conditioning factor than physical compulsion. Almost anything, he 
thinks, can be achieved by the ese of suggestion andethe powers of 
education. It was the blood-saturaalia of the World War, in which 
he fought, which revealed to him the vanity of violence. ; 
Throughout the book it is the man of genius speaking, outraged 
in every fibre of his being by the coarsening and cheapening of life. 
The mob is his foe kecause the mob means the death of art, the doom 
of greatness. Equality does not and cannot exist. The best thing 
for the future of society would be a realistic recognition of she fact 
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that men am different in ability and in capacity for work. Only on 
the basis of differentiation can society function frpitfully and har- 
moniously. All this is uttered, not if loz:cal sequence, in an orderly 
march of premise and conclusion, but with many a berserker shout, 
heated assertion, eatiric jibe and jest. He hays his pot of igk at the 
heads of our “contemporary devils. He is “too impatient to wait for 
the slow, cumulative development of an argument. “It is as if he felt 
that readers caf be best convinced by delivering = series of swift 
blidgeoning affirmations. Topo ofteh it is the manner rather han 
the substance that is impressive. The artist frequently dominates — 
the thinker. , 

The book has value, however, as 3n ambitious attempt to 
expose the weakness of Marxism, anarchism, and Western democracy. 
His demolition of socialfsm is intended to be complete. The only sen- 
sible alternative, he believes, is fascism. Centralization on the model 
of the present Italian government, is the ideal he recommends. That 
is his prescription for the economic ills of England. The state will be 
centralized like a smoothly functioning machine. A caste system will 
eventually be established which will be accepted as natural. His 
rough outline of a fascist society is based onthe principle of spiritual 
ascendancy. . 

It Is the life of the intellect that Lewis 2xalts—a lifethat is free 
from dogma and politics and ig superior to re_igion. It is the intellec- 
tuals who bave given the race whatever they possess of value. It is 
the intellectual and not the political ruler who holds up before 
men an ideal that prevents them from s:nking into a mechanical 
rut.” In the interest of ari Wyndham Lewis would expel politics. ‘The 
destrayer cannot be at the same time the ,cestroyer. The political 
impulse at.w6rk constantly distorts the issue. The artist or the thinker 
is apt to find himself making something, but anding it with dynamite, 
as it were. The political necessities underneath the surface are perpe- 
tually interferjng, magnetically orgtherwise, with artistic creation or 
scientific research.’’ Politics, in shert, have corrupted the integrity 
and destroyed the detachment * of contemporary art and scientific 
thought. l : 

. Asif tired of political speculations, Wyndaam Lewis turns his 
atténtion to Shakespeare in The Lion and tie Fox, Genius meets - 
genius, personality comes to terms with personslity. Hvgn here, how- 
ever, his political obsession does not abandon kim and *he proceeds to 
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draw a striking'and ingenious politicd. historical parallel between 
Shakespeare and Machiavelli, England and Italy. The basic conflict 
in Shakespeare’s ere is found to be similar to the Machiavellian atzi- 
tude of his contemporaries and bears out the parable of the dramatic 
figures, theslion and the fgx. Shakespeare is portrayed *as the, contem- 
plator, he does Rot participate in the frenetic whirl of action he sats 
in operation. Though he portrayed scenes of intense passion, he him- 
self stood apart, épposing the passion and judging if, according to 
Lewit, by a contrary principfe. Shakespeare, however, was 
not so much a pbilosopher as a supreme, responsive artist who could 
adjust himself to the life about him and do without the aid of any 
congealed beliefs. This leads Lewis to present his thesis that Shakes- 
pears’s work can be regarded ‘‘as a œiticism of action and of the 
agent-principle.’’ Shakespare did not attack or criticize contemporary 
life. For he was neither the umpire nor combatant in this eternal 
warfare between the lion and the fox,-the good and the evil. He was 
neither religious nor democratic, but he did express a personal system 
which was a purely aesthetic phendmenon. It is actually impossible, 
Lewis contends, for the ‘artist to be impersonal. There is no such 
thing as complete detachmeht. Artistic creation is alwaysa personal 
creation. 

Time and Western Man, ig major work, is unmistakably a perso- 
nal creation. It is as if the doctrine he*is attacking were a personal 
enemy to be clawed and mauled unmercifully. He is fighting, as, de 
sees it, to maintain a way of life, the life of art, against all the insidi- 
ous, corrupting influences engendered in this age. He would preserve 
the spatial sense, the present in the locus of space, the concrète, 
against the phantasmagorig flux of the philosophers. For him time is 
more abstract than space and, as an artist, hg ‘distrusts all Sbstractions. 
The reality of space is substantial, the” new time-reality is a myth. 
The trick he is desperately endeavoring to expose is the transformation 
of space-reality into time- reality. jae material world thah we Enow iè 
being split apart into psychical atomic ghosts. 

In his researches he discovered that the theoretic foundations 
evident in literature and art and social thought exactly paralleled those 
to be found in the sphere of philosophic speculation. His pasamount 
objection to the tyrapnical time-cult is that it destroys “the individta- 
lity. In his sfiashing attack he uncovers the extent to which the 
political or religious obsessions of a period influence itg philosophy. All 
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about him at present he observes the invasion of philosophy by mille- 


narian politics, and the time-concept provided by philesophy is wholly 
congenial to the contemporary political mind. There is a militant 
alliance, he charges, between, ihe political revolutionaries of our day 
and the philosophers of time. In full reaction against these spurious 
doctrines, Wyndham Lewis seeks to safeg iad the rights of individua- 
lity. The gelf—that is the only firm spot cf land în a stormy sea of 
change. He witl maintain his identity at sll costs and follow, like 
Emerson, the law of his own beings*instead of mixing with mengrel 
breeds and creeds. E i 

Life may be contradictory and its pattern difficult to follow, but 
he can recognize his essential self, which is somposed of the group of 
the strongest, most powerful impulses. In any conflict, when faced 
with a crucial choise, ke will side with the most powerful Me, and 
work in its interests, His is, therefore, a specialized, frankly partisan 
self. His reaction to the philosophic follies of his time is that of a 
plaetic artist, rather than that of a politician or a scholar. “It is in 
the service of things of vision that my ideas are mobilized.” 

He has been sharply criticized—-and his assault on current ideo- 
logies condemned as narrow—for applying *ske standards peculiar to 
his craft to all things political, philosophical, and literary. His assertion 
that the realms of physics, philosophy, politics, and artare not separate, 
that they interact, does not answer the force of this argument. The 
artist, Lewis insists, unconsciously injects into his work political or 
scientific Values, without knowing anything about them, Lewis objects 
to having the artist act as a passive filter foc alien ideas. Tt is the 
businges of the artist to perfect his technique, buf it is equally his 
business, Lewis feels, to know from what scarce he derives his ideas 
and to include those ideas, and none other, which he may require for 
his work. He fails to prove, however, that these ideds are either alien 
or injurious. Art is not science or politics or philosophy, but there is 
"no reason under the sun why a clar grasp of the fundamentals of 
science, politics, and philosophy should in any way detract from a 
work of art. Indeed, the contfary seems true. 

His aim is to salvage and redeem the minz as a critical instru- 
ment., He feels that it is necessary to restate the whole ‘‘revolution- 
ary” position in literature and art, a position which has been grossly 
perverted. The ideas he advances are supposed to constjtute a method 

. whereby revolutionary counterfeits can be detected, “The art that is 
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to-day denominated “revolutionary” is an inferior, bastard aE shallow, 
didactic, consciously political. A, truly revolutionary impulse in ert 
emanates from a few exceptional individuals ; a collective body never 
initiates or executes any revolution of any magnitude. Always the in- 
dividual is the creator. I% The Art of Being Ruled le .had° already 
voiced these vieWs, and in Time and Western Man he reiterates that 
“no artist can gver love democracy or its doctrinaire and more 
Ljfe in the rough cannot be made to 
conform to an artificigily induced rhythm. It should be permitted 
freely to express ‘its natural beauty and grace, which it derives from 


” 
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the cosmos at large. Life must be saved from the hypnottsm of politizs, 
the curse of the temporal. Art is timeless. 

Though the artist works in a dream- life. trance, he is not a 
spiritualistic medium. He constructs a world logically defined end 
physical and concrete. Wyndham Lewis gives us the key to his 
method : be approaches all problems with the eye of a pictorial art.st, 
so that at bottom he is not concerngd with the validity of the” time- 
philosophy as a system of abstract truth which posits °a mechanistic 
universe, a universe essentiajly dead, but to what extent it helpsor 
hinders the fulfilment of art. Not truth but the salvation of art 
is his supreme concern. Ina périod obsessed with politics he proudly 
declares he is that “ strange animal, the individual without any 
‘ politics ’ at all.” He repudiates politics because it would interfere 
with his deepest creative interests. He is honestly convinged thet*fn 
order to get at the vitals of a nfovement, art is a better weapon than 
politics. In more direct and” immediate contact. with rene art 
represents a more profound emotional truth. 

Time and Western Manisa furious phillipic. Upto thé‘very 
last page, Lewis 3s setting up sparring.partnrs—passages takes from 
philosophers and disciples of the time-cult—whom he -proceeds to 
knock down with savage earnestness. The whole book*is an exhibition. 
of dialectical fisticuffs, one ideological scuffle after another. He no 
sooner disposes of one adversary than another rises td take his glace, 
and it soon dawns on the reader that Lewisis confronted with a 
herculean task: he will fight the whole contemporary world of thought 
single-handed. His strategy, unfortunately, works to his disadvantage. 
What he contends‘for is simple: he wants to defend the solid, 
substantial world.of space, the delightful common-sense reality of the 
pagans, its cofors and shapes and hard outlines, against the- dis- 
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integrating, shadowy, unconscious flux o? Alexander’ and Whitehead, 
Bergson and Bertrand Russell. They ere the evil proponents of 
primitivism ; they revert to the infantile, the intuitive; they are 
illogical ; they deny the existence of personality. But his rage is so 
great, his joy,ine battle so intense, that he {grgets the prim’ry purpose 
of a critic, which is to body forth a clear-cut, comprehensive system of 
positive values, It may very well be that Wyndham Lewis is by 
nature a controversialist. Satire and indignation „and denial are the 
breath of his nostrile Evén at that he has committed a serious 
tactical blunder. He has 8verreached himself. In*his eagerness to 
expose the alasming spread of the modern disease, he has filled his 
pages to overflowing with alarming clinical symptoms. Quotation after 
quotation is held beneath the nose and eye of the reader while Lewis 
exclaims: Is not this monstrous ? At the end we get more of 
Alexander and Whitehead and Bergson and Russell, who are his pet 
abominations, than of Lewis. ° Though his views emerge, they are 
muffled and obscured. He ‘stands forth by negation, by contrast, 
uot in his owt undimmed light. How much better would it have ` 
been if he had held in check hbis propensity for combative argument 
and refutation and settled down to straightforward exposition of 
his own beliefs, compelling us by the forze of his logic—introducing 
proof wherever necessary—to accept the plastic as 8pposed to the 
musical man, the concrete as. contrasted with the abstract and the 
spéctral, éhe living present against the haunted past, the classical 
versus the degenerate romantic! ° 

, In Paleface, the Philosophy of *the ‘ Melting Pot,’ Lewis bas 
written another curious book, again from the point of view of genius. 
In thé name of genius everything is to b2 permitted or forbidden. 
That ts to be the absolute criterion of value, the crown and consumma- 
tion of historical evolution. Social institutions, governm&nt, the 
machinery of economics, work and wealth—all these things exist for 
the purpose “of making genius Possible. For the genius represents 
the highest spegies, the apex of Auman development. Naturally one 
who is bold enough to speak up in behalf of a glorious but oppressed 
minority, the persecuted guild of genius, regards himself as a member 
of, that body, and so it proves. Much as Wyndham Lewis may 
pretend to a genial modesty, writing now as a man of science and now 
as a plastic artist and literary critic, his tone is distinctly Olympian. 

This eccentric book is ostensibly devoted to the tisk of defending 
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the paleface (White civilization) agdinst threatened? subjugation. 
Economic competition is destroying the myth -of ‘innate + white 
superiority. The white race has made a terrible mess of things : its 
civilization is on a low scale, degenerates materialistic, ungonscionably 
cruel. Awd democracy,has created a new kind vf slavery. The 
verbal illusion ef freedom has blinded us to our actual servile condition. 
Few people can be truly free. If such statements run counter to the 
dominant religién of democracy, his reply is that Nature dictated this 
plan*—Nature which elementally® refutes the romantic make-believe 
in the absolute equality of all men. Nature is neutral, neither good 
nor evil. A subtle fallacy, however, underlies this, reasoning. It 
appears in the statement that Nature dictates a plan. Perceptible 
differences, it is true, emerge in the eompositicu of the chromosomes ; 
heredity gives birth to surprising variations. Men are different in 
strength, beauty, intelligence, capacity for work, creative power. All 
that, indeed, can be taken for granted. Even the most fanetical 
democrat would readily concede the point. All the defender of 
democracy desires and is willing td fight for is the elementary right of 
human beings to equality of opportunity, socially, politically, and 
economically, so that they May make the’ most of their native talents. 
This is precisely the issue, Wyndham Lewis tisinterprets, and 
he misinterprets it because he has such unquestioning faith ia the 
“ supernatural ° powers of genius. Ff the concept of equality is a 
myth, that of genius is even more so. It can mean almogt anything 
and is therefore, from the point.of view of logic, meaningless. Accord- 
ing to the nightmarish picture he paints, democracy is a vast hopper 
into which human beings, however different in aptitudes, are foured 
and ground to a cement-like uniformity. Coercive regimentatien, he 
contends, is at the heart of the democratic «process, As’ nationalism 
and industry increase, life becomes more impersonal, more efficiently 
organized, while freedom and personality are sacrificed. From all this 
it is easy to sum up his social philosophy. The unwersal law he 
formulates is that only a person can have a right., All rights are 
compulsive tributes paid to merit or personal character. No other 
obligations exist. While political independence can be acquired, 
independence of character is innate, a gift of Nature. In hts rabid 
plea for the “ rights ’’ of genius, Lewis is forced to declare that rights 
are not root¥d in morality, that they are essentially nor-moral. 
Western civilization, he charges, has proscribed ite natural leaders, 
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the élite, who’ now find themgelves in an abnormal ‘position. His 
rankling personal bitterness comes to the fore. He knows that he is 
now virtually an outlaw, without political aud therefore without public 
significance. Instead of making demagogts speeches, he prefers to 
write books: ‘ any abilities, and my interests, again, do notelie in the 
economic ot the political field at all, bus in that ef the arts of 
expression, the library and the theatre.’ Professing , though not with 
' much conviction, to be in sympathy with tha new polttical norm now 
about to be established, he declares” sadly: “ I am a man ofthe 
< transition,’ we none of us can help being ‘that—I have no organic 
function in this society, naturally, since this society bas been pretty 
thoroughly dismantled and put out of commission; though, of course, 
if you ask me that, I would preferea society in which 1 was beneath 
a law, whicb I could illustrate and interpret.” 

What kind of society he prefers it is not difficult to discover. His 
book on Hitler, written before that dictator’s accession to power, suffi- 
ciently -indicates that Lewis.is not only @ sotential but full-fledged 
Fascist. Setting himself up asa skeptic, zeis, he informs us, far 
from believing completely every item tn the National Socialist program, 
but when his steam is up and his hatred of “democracy and its bastard 
progeny, communism, flames to a white heat, be preaches ardently 
for the Nazis and for Hitler in particular. For his bugbear is com- 
munism. It is either one or the’other, Commuaism or National Socia- 
list” and between the two he sees but one choice. His pretence of 
being objective and unprejudiced is sheer cant or self-deception. His 
visit, to Germany turned his head. Fhe acceots the theory of blood- 
solidarity and racial purity with perfect seriousness; it constitutes 
the basts of his belief in race as opposed to olass. Hitler, we are told, 
is nota sabre-rattler. Igdeed, if Hitler had ai way, be would not 
covet territory by war but would remain peacefully at home, ‘And as 
regards, again, the vexed question of the ‘antisemitic’ policy of his 
party, in that %lso I believe Hitler Ismself—oncs ae had obtained power 
would show incseasing: moderation ànd tolerance.’’ There is no need 
to dwell on this lamentable prediction. It speaks for itself. 

In Left Wings Over Europe, Lewis would save western civilisa- 


tioĝ from the Nemesis of war, not by proposing futile humanitarian re- 
solutions or democratic conventions, but by unmasking the fatal 
menace of Communism. For the sake of secirity, Efgland should 
mind its own business. Germany is guiltless. Hitler és the aureoled 
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saint of the armed European scene, the Rnight without fedr or reproach 
intent only on pringing the olive of peace to his enemiés. The best 
thing for the Fnglish Governthent to dó is to cease coquetting vith 
Marxist ideology and to .accept this earnest _ offer of peage from the 
German gavior. His admiration for Hitler, his im fassiongd plea in 
support of engircled, persecuted Germany, is complemented by his 
hatred of. Marxism, ‘his fierce anti-Comm inistic bias. The. reasons for 
his hysterical denunciations of Communism he has made plain on a 
number of occasions, The collective prolstarian-dictated State wiil be 
composed of standardized | mechanized man, servile, slogan-ridden. It 
will mark the death of individual initiative, the right of the person; it 
will usher in the downfall oa the creative man, ‘the | genius. Lewis 
refuses to have his private affairs, regulate? by a central body of 
authority. Fascism, he confesses, is a more hohest and desirable alter- 
native. Ifa choice had to be made, he would choose the lesser evil. 
For Fascism, he contends, allows infinitely more freedom than Ressian 
rule. This volume demonstrates to what lengths of frothing impotence 
and inanity the literary and essentially unpolitical mind is reduced 
when it confronts the complex economic problems of the contemporary 
world, . i 


° I, 

What conclusions are we to draw from this farrago exalte #8n- 
sense and brave commonsense ?e As a satirist, Wyndham Lewis is by 
virtue of his varied and excełłent contributions entitled to high rank, 
„but then the value of satire is also determined by the validity of its 
content. Wyndham Lewis too often plays the part of a gulking child, 
enraged because jt is not the center of attentson. His insistence that 
we do fot abandon the stay of reason, that we refrain from indulging 
in the infantile and the primitive, has proved a salutary influence, but 
how can other writers trust his I&dership, follow his eRample, when 
they observe the curious direction hfe has taken, his support of Fascism, 
his idealization of Hitler and Mussolini, his distrust of democracy, his 
hatred of the people, his cult of genius. 

Wyndham Lewis lends himself admirably to the psychcanalytic 
method. He is anti-democratic, anti-socialistic, uncompromisingly 
amoral. ‘Thi beyond-good-and-evil philosophy, this attitude cf rebel- 
lion, this denial’ of and contempt for everything European and esta- 
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blished, the radical and the, hemanitarian, stems direcfly from Nietz- 
sche. - The two have, it is evident, a greab deal in Gommon: princi- 
pally the conviction that they are geniusss whom tle world does not 
accept and gecognize as leaders. Lewis is as pathologically and pathe- 
tically convinced of his genius as is the German philosopher; he is 
saved from thè Insane autolatory of the Zarafhustrian pose by a sturdy 
intellectualism, a satiric gift, which makes for somê degret of objecti- 
vity. But the “taint of geniusis present all the time and conditions 
his ideas, his outlook, bis utterances.e He is first artd foremost, not for 
individualism, but for the indjvidual: the exeeptiohally talented indivi- 
dual. He is proud to belong -to the same class as Plato and Newton, 
Shakespeare and Béethoven the class of gen.:s. Hence, being unique, 
he cannot consent to amalgamate with any group or party or movement; 
he cannot surrender his*identity. Being possessed of genius he is en- 
dowed with power; the great herd naturally fear him and envy him and 
therefore band together in a vile gonspiracy zhe canaille to rob him of 
his power. That is what he will prevent by every means in his pos- 
session, but it go happens that the enly means he can command is a 
fountain pen or a typewriter. He is forced to .vent his spleen, to voice 
heresies by founding magazines and by publishing violent polemics. 
His hates rule him; fill him with a dark, unappeasable rage. He looks 
upon this communizing world and finds it a tedlam, which threatens 
to imprison the natural aristocracy, the élite. Mediocrity is in the sad- 
di, and it is riding headlong for the bottomless abyss where all distinc- 
tions, all standards of excellence, are destroyed. Wyndham Lewis 
thus represents the last stand of a desperate and obsolescent indivi- 
dualism; the sentimental apotheosis of genius. The literary |! avid is 
burling his pebbles of satire against the Goliash of Marxism and Indus- 
trialism ang’ Science. 

It will not do, however,’ to underestimate his’ power. He is a 
learned and formidable adversary. He can qucte a host of authorities; 
he can attacls and counter-attackyand break through many arguments 
regarded as impregnable. Yet his gystem of values when viewed with 
detachment is chock-full of incredible solecisms. Defender of the en- 
dangered personality against the insidious assults of communism and 
democtatic reform, what be would put in their zlace isa society that is, 
for the mass of men, a complete negation of individualism. Of course, 
those individuals who are gifted, the geniuses, she brifiant intellects 
like Wyndham Lewis, will presumably wax fat and prosper under such 
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a regime, while the multitude will find’ their happiness in, servile labor 
and automatic pbedience. That in fact is the social oyder he would 
like to inaugurate: fascism for the purpose of making art and beauty 
and greatness possible. The slave is to remain a slave, the worker a 
worker. The farce of suffrage, the superstition that the will of majc- 
rity should prevail, muste dispensed with. It is enoagh if the people 
are granted work amd wages, bread and secuaity. On the shoulders cf 
a few strong responsible leaders will rest the burdens and the rewards 
of ryling. Lewis would not feel djsturbed for a moment at the thoagkt 
that to the mass of men the expression of their individuality is thes 
denied, Has He not proved to his own “satisfaction that they do not 
possess any personality to speak of, that "they are» gregarious, vulgar 
stereotypes, without any desire for freedom or responsibility ? 

Wyndham Lewis is fecund, he is versatile ; his mind is like a 
fox with a torch tied to its tail. It leaps luminously into the bush 
but it soon disappears in the darkness. He has ransacked librarias 
and come out with precious spoils, And yet he will not be read. Ts is a 
great pity. His grasp of reality is uncertain ; compared to a thinker 
like Harold J, Laski or Bertrand Russel he is politically iliteraze. 
He mistakes fiery convictiqns for knowledge. He is confused in kis 
views because he is inwardly divided. Prejudices vitiate many cf his 
judgments. Affirmations not’ concretely defined take the place of 
critical insight. If remembered at*all, he will be remembered as a 
creative personality. As the arch-prophet of modernism, his beliafs 
and practices have exercised, even in their negative strainss a maffed 
influence on the younger men, ‘who evidently swear by him. Ic The 
Arts To-Day, Geoffrey Grigson hails him as the most remarkable 
artist of his time and defends him strongly against all aspersion. 
Mr. Grigson sets him up asa kind of St. Galahad of fhe iffellect, 
slaying scores of dragons of confusion. - But critic is finally’ judged 
by his ideas, and those of Wyndham Lewis are of little va.ue ‘to 
humanity. What animates him is hatred of the’mass, a srarling 
contempt for mankind. Derisive satire is his favorite and most 
successful mode of expression. He may go down in* literary history 
as the man who wrote a bulky, scathing polemic attacking contam- e 
porary scientific and political thought for the purpose of advance ng his 
own thesis, in Time and Western Man, that instead of a disemodled 
collective egoy we must cultivate a sharply defined personality, that 
individuality is all. 
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The culteof individualism js not new no? are the aşguments Lewis 
adduces in its favour at all new. Whet makes his’ defence so 
striking and so novel is the fact that it əeshou.d come at'this time when 
the cult is in danger of being liquidated “ Precisely,” we can 
imagine Lewis replying in his curt, aggressive manner, ‘‘I ama 
reactionary. el*place myself in sharp offposition to the ruinous 
tendencies of our civilization.” But what he fails to solve satisfactorily 
is a problem in legic and psychology. Exactly what is meant by 
individuality ? The word is, of course, a stereotype. Current psycho- 
logies are relativistic ard maintain that individual is a complex of 
selves, a pulsating ganglion of ego-energy, come working in co-opera- 
tion, others in Vigorous conflict. Most important of all, they demons- 
trate conclusively that an ideology is pot an individual but a collective 
product, that we think and judge in terms of values derived from the 
group to which we belong. Though Lewis concedes that the ego is a 
iuinjature pluralistic universe, he argues, in site of it, that there is 
a dominant, most stable, most powerful Ma, which he will cherish 
and protect, for better or worse, till death do them part. In this way 
he is able to resist the flux of events, to island himself securely in a 
boiling curtent of change. Bnat this all-powerful, steadfast Me, this 
pagan, immutable Ego, is in itself involved in the process of change, 
of dissotiation and rebirth. For Lewis, wkenever he ig in doubt— 
and he as a constitutional skeptic has hac his difficult moments— 
myst determine which ọf his competing dynamic selves is entitled to 
fall and indisputable sovereignty. Let us suppose that he is able to 
put the matter to a vote, that he counts ths ballots and elects the 
victeripus one. What has happend ? Not er all- -conquering self has 
asserted itself, but one that has been selected by a conceptual divining 
rod, If theanind changes, as if must, thea the conception of the 
self is also bound to change. ‘If Lewis ecunters by asserting that 
the conceiving mind is itself a part of the self, ‘he must prove that the 
function and content of the mind dg not changs with experience, age, 
increased knowledge, economic circymstances, group associations. If 
so, then the self too changes and there is no such thing as an adamant, 
rock-of-the ages self. Finally, even when ke clearly decides which 
self is reality his most powerfal representative self, which self does 
the deciding ? ° 

As for the disintegration of the statle ego (ng such entity 
exists) by the collective ego, that is a fiction of terror conjured up by 
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the mind, a conceptual chimera., There is'no such thing as a mass- 
mind or a massego, except asa convenient shorthand symbot for a 
phenomenon too.complicated to be otherwise explained. Many minds— 
for example, during a war—-act on a cotimon impulse, aw# influenced 
by the same emotional agencies, are carried away by {he same desires, 
accept the ganee idgological premises, but there is still no mass-mind, 
only a temporary alliance of many otherwise disparaté minds and 
selves. All that modern psychology stresses is the enormous extent 
to Which we are indebted to our social ‘heritage for the patterrs of 
behavior and the configurations of the self. Biologically and socially 
men operate on a common basis—a basis of instigct and instinctual 
renunciation. They’ speak one language, they observe the same 
fetiches and taboos, they subscribe to the same, kind of religion and 
philosophy and art. 

Wyndham Lewis, one is forced to conclude, has no importarce as 
a thinker. hat impresses one father is smiting sincerity, the 
impassioned honesty with which he writes. He may be wrong in 
his deductions, and frequently he is, but that cannot dim the forze of 
conviction that resides fn his utterances. He may sneer, he may 
laugh satirically, he may rail at men and institutions and ideas, bat the 
redeeming moral passion is invariably present. He is the protestant 
incarnate, the*eternal rebel, the individual who refuses to be confined 
within any party or creed, the artist in “revolt who regards his work as 
more important than truth «r humanity, . ” 





PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY AND 
i h PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
Sm A. P. Parro; KILE , 


IMHE Government of India Act, 1985, introduced jn Îndia a democra- 

tic constitution, principles of Parliameztary Government in the 
British Indian Provinces based’ on a wic2 and demetratic franchise. 
The relations ‘between Governors of Prov:nces and Ministers were 
clarified in a statement issued by the Secretary of State.—“ The 
essence of the new constitution is that the initiative and responsibility 
for the whole Government of the Province, though in a form vesting 
in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as soon as it takes office, It 
will be the Governor's duty fo help the Ministers in their task in 
every way, particularly by his’ political experience and administrative 
knowledge.” "Che statutory and mandatory character of the func- 
tions to be exercised by the Governor jz his discretion or in his 
individual judgment necessarily lead to the :nference that with refer- 
ence te such functions he has to carry dut his responsibilities indepen- 
dently of the Ministers if necessity arises. The Governor should 
not ordinarily set aside the advice of his M_zisters: The ‘Viceroy in 
his message to India explained that the concen shown by Parliament 
was ‘‘to devise a scheme which ould confer rea] and substantial 
posers on popularly elected Ministers 4nd waich would enable those 
Ministers to feel that they could, with confizence frame and imple- 
ment withe the co- operation of Governors end of the services of a 
programme of legislation*on broad lines for the benefit of the Province, 
the Government of which was in their bands. The Act and the 
"instrument: of “Instructions represent the :ntention of Parliament. 
“Itis my conviction,.’ said the Viceroy, ‘* thas in the full development 
of this Consfitation lies the best hope fcr that general and lasting 
amelioration in the conditions of the rure! population and of the 
humbjer sections of society which all of ts so ardently desire.” 
Provincial Autonomy based on Parliamentary system of Government 
connotes the existence of a party system founded’ on political principles 
and political programmes. It is a travesty of facts to claim that 
there is only one political party in India and fhat the struggle 
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is between shat Party and the British Government $n England. 
If this is accegted, the essential basis of democracy* disappears. 
Parliamentary democracy requies a constitutional and an efficient 
opposition with one or mòre political, parties, having a common 
objective but. differing in procedure and methods.. WRerever the 
British system gf Governtnent is adopted, Party Government there 
must be. The success of democracy in England is the growth and 
development of political parties, each striving to dé the best for the 
uplift and amelicration of the lot‘f the people and for the inainteh- 
ance of individual ‘liberty and freedom of expression though subject 
to a rvle of party discipline agreed upon by mutual discussion and 
debate. Such is the democratic Constitution adumbrated in the 
Government of India Act. . 

The Congress solemnly and repectediy pledged itself to reject and 
to “ wreck ’’ the Act and therefore it is a matter for much gratifica- 
tion that those resolutions were not seriously pressed nor carried -out. 
The President of the Congress and other leading Congress-men admit 
that much could be achieved for the good of the country under the 
Act. The Congress Ministers declare they have been doing great 
service to the people. The general election under the Government 
of India Act added to the strength of the Congress in some of the 
Provinces. n Madras out of 215 members of athe Legislative 
Assembly, the majority party secureé¢ 159 members. In the United 
Provinces the party has 1384 from among 228 members. In Bompgy, 
out of 175 members they have 86; in Behar,- they have 98 out 
of 152; in Central Provinggs Hey have 70 out of a total of 112 
seats ; andin Orissa they have obtained 36 out of 60 seatss Tt is 
alleged that in the Frontigr Province there is a coalition goverpment 
as the Congress Majority was not an absolute one. The Ministries 
were gormed by the majority parties in the Provinces. Théy began 
to give expression to their political opinions which fill the columns 
of party newspapers without any adequate attention ẹto tha natute 
of the subject dealt with its capabilities or limitations. There seems 
to be very vague references or no definite conception of the principles 
of democracy. They pay lip service to liberty and individual freedom 
of expression setting up these idols in one form only to kneck them 
down in the other., Independent thinking has become a sacrilege in 
the present%day Majority Party Governments. They preach that 
the citizenship (membership in the Congress) is everything and that 
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citizen is nothing without realising its import. The Executive and 

the Benes appear to be more responsible. not to their ‘‘ Constituen: 

cies ’* and ‘‘ the people ” but to the Congress and Committees above 

them. . : : 

The most important item of village apin is covered under a heap 
of incoherent nfatter, evidently intended. to ĉater to thg party audience 
and the promotion of partisan temperamsnt and party" propaganda. 
The recent attempts at Legislation for Debt Relief indicate an insuffi- 
cient grasp of rural situation, at any rate in the South. The prablem 
is variously dealt with in „the Provinces.® The Wiping out of past 
debts or of loans or of rents would not help raral credit. The agri- 
culturist wants capital from day to day. Hasty legislation in the 
matter is fraught with serious, consequences both to the cultivator 
and to the landlord, yet this is the policy pursued in some Provinces. 
It is the personal or party programme which is more adhered to rather 
than the promotion and the material well-being of the rural population. 
This. reminds me of an apt illustration given in a book ‘‘ Modern 
Government as a busy body in other men’s matters.” A weekly 
journal ` wanted to start a campaign for inereased circulation. An 
American Expert was engaged to.confluct the school for the 
t Travellers °” who were to scour the courzry for new business to 
enlist “additional members. It happened that the journal could 
be obtained in two ways. ‘Hither it could be ordered from tbe 
News Agent or it could be supplied direct from the Publisher on a 
postal subscription. There was a good dæ. to be said for each 
method. Prospective customers were ,kept so busy discussing which 
of the two ways of taking the journal would suit them best and their 
mindg ,were diverted from the other alternative, with the result that it 
seldom occurfed to them the most important fact, that perhaps ‘they 
need not have the journal at all. For a time. the scheme worked 
remarkably well, but its foundations were bad end it came to a bad 
end. One Mjnistry proposes tha the salaries of the government 
employees should be cut or reduced, to a certain , percentage to meet 
the deficit in the budget caused” by voluntary surrender of revenues 
* elsewhere by the policy of Prohibition, and that the people of the 
coyntry should practise asceticism and another. proposes a voluntary 
or ‘honorary medical service in the State hosp-sals to replace salaried 
officers, a third proposes that village panchayats shofild form the 
agency for revenue collections ; another argues thai the” gorruption and 
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mal-administration in the city Corporations and Ha *local bodies 
could be removed by scrapping non-official agency altOgether. aad 
leave them to the good care*of the officials as of old ; yet another 
proclaims that the lawyers’ earnings shoyld be minimised ,and that 
there should be no reduction of court fees; still a esixth’ seems to 
encourage the view that? the end mas the meafis*and therefcre 
Himsa might be explained when increased police fofce coupled with 
the Congress uwemployed ‘vigilance committees are “imposed on the 
ignorant illiterate pésantry to impr&ss upon them, the law of probibition 
and the drastic rules ‘made® thereunder. Tjiberty, of the individual is 
discounted. Maximum revenue and minimum consumption js scorned 
as a foolish idea. It is vain to imagine that social’ reform could be 
forced on people by Legislation. Social Reforms must begin first in 
the higher strata of people. The proposal to lèvy a licence fee on 
shops selling foreign cloth as opposed to khadi is of a similar class. 
It is not the wonder-working Legislation that would solve the most 
complex problem of “drink,” as mere temple entry does not solve 
the problem of untouchability. The depressed class men are still 
kept apart as an untouchable class. Is there a change of mind and 
heart among the villages? ‘Thatis the fest. Arguments as to the 
respective merits of economic, methods are put forward with entku- 
siasm. By these devices similar in every way to those used by the 
American Sales Expert, the public mind is kept occupied with the 
different aspects of one side of the problem now before the country. ee 
Democracy is overshadowed by party cult. They appear to be so 
despondent as to have no power left even to remember the main 
problems involving the moral and material welfare of the people: ahd 
to provide means to grow two blades of grass where one ismow 
grown. The improvement of agricultural industry, mainstay of the 
country Js not thought of. seriously. The greatest need of the country is 
to take a broad and national view of matters, to rise above party slogans. 
The interest of the country shonl@# be the governing principle of 
politics and public life: The country firgt before community or Party. 
The fundamental principle of democratic government is that the 
individuals and representatives of the individuals should have an effect.ve 
voice in the government of the country. The members of the govern- 
ment occupy the Treasury Bench at his choice. However ignorant, 
passionate, a Nicio: and subject to the influence of demagogism the 
people may bep ‘the prudent and far-seeing person of the democratic 
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government ‘must possess: tha patience, foresight gnd. delebration 
which woultl enable him to know the mind of the masses and the 
democratic assembly and shape events¢o tae best advantage of the 
country asa whole. Crowds havetheir psyczology singularly unforseeable 
and dangerous with fits of anger. This was demonstrated at the last 
general electién® A political cyclone has ‘swept the Congress into 
Legislatures and* into power. Nevertheless the” man fn the street 
shows sometimes more wisdom than is exhibited by the Executive of 
the day. It is the duty of the Government to reason with hing and 
to avoid catastrophic policies, or sudden chawges, "The whirl-wind of 
public opinion cannot be ignored. It is the possession of this ability 
to work patiently, ‘consistently and decisively amid the conflicting and 
incalculable conditions of democratic politics which makes persons 
great and leadérs of men. The new Goveraments have so far contri- 
buted not very much towards the succ2ss of democracy in India. 
Perhaps it is too soon to Judge. , - 

Reference was made to the fact that democratic government could 
be successfully worked only whem there is an effective opposition. It 
will be a non-democracy in proyinces where there could be no 
organized and an effective* opposition. *In the absence of such an 
opposition the present government ought zo place its cards openly on 
the table and take such opposition as there is and the public into 
consultation. The majority becomes a machine, an automatic body 
tesregister the views of the Executive. It is the Executive that 
legislates. A herd-mentality is being | developed.. Independent think- 
ing is discredited and even the intelli ‘ent and educated are being 
subjected to this malady. British Parl jamentary demozracy with 
reference to the provinces seems to become for the present a difficult 
experiment. It is theréfore inevitable thas i in the conditions in which 
we are placed, one party government is growing’ towards autocracy 
and the provinces with the Congress majority are drifting nearer to 
“the conditiens in Germany, Ily or Russia. They may become a 
source of danger to' the State gs a whele unless public opinion is 
educated on proper lines to realise the unicward effects of the present 
system of Congress democracy. The law of Reaction will inevitably 
set im sooner or later, perhaps sooner than is imagined. In the 
meanwhile public should insist on a plan being prepared for every 
departmental progress or development, a scheme for f ine development 
of agricultural \and rural industries is of foremost importance, 
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Elementary ‘education whether for five years or seven “years should 
be based on a ‘definite plan with an ajm that within that period 
every village should have.a school and that no family should 
_remain with an illeterate "member. ‘Thus the one-paré govern- 
ment may* yet be able do do some national service, during the 
period of itseexfstence. Finances must be regulated. The success 
of democracy in India depends on the proper cqntrol over the 
finances of the Province, This, leads me to a suggestion made 
in some quarters that jor India the ‘Britisk form of democracy 
may not be a sifitabla plan. India must evolve a democratic system 
of its own suited to its traditions, training and. characteristics of 
the people. British administration brought in its train ideals of 
that country and engrafted them on the people. , It may be noted that 
the Government of India Act is a great compromise and introcuces 
democratic constitution in modern India where democracy if any, is 
a long forgotten past. 

During the period within which* the new Scheme has been 
working in Madras and elsewhere the Ministers and ° Parliamentary 
Secretaries (ten Ministers and ten Secretaries) have been each ia his 
own particular way proceeding to speak matters of the Government. 
There seems to be no co-ordination in the policy of programmes Any 
one could proclaim a programme and policy affecting the people and 
for which he is not said to be responsible to the legislature kut to 
carry out the Election Manifesto. There is such a great confusion’ In 
the public mind as to identify anyone as being responsible for any 
subject or protfolio. The revenue policy is an important one ag it 
effects the poverty-stricken cultivator. Is there anything like a policy 
in the administration of this department ? The last Gowrnment in 
Madras had been-assisting and relieving-the fyots of the Presidency 
by granting remissions during the last four years in all areas afflicted 
by the failure of crop and consequent, loss to the cultivator. For the 
last Fasli Year with a view to arrive at a more rational basis ‘or the 
levy of land revenue-and to avoid periodtcal re-settlemeht a Committee 
was appointed which after careful consideration recommended that 
re-settlements might be done away with and that the demand for 
land revenue may be determined at the prices prevailing before the 
Great War. \ remission of about 70 lakhs was thus proposed to be 
remitted to the ryots. The ryots all over the country have been eagerly 
expecting that the Government would bring into operation the beneficial 
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measures and there was "only a belated Jecision on this vital ques- 
tion, when the due date for enforcement of payment of Government 
kists had approached. 

The Ministry’ s policy is iae ‘to have been explained, the 
official policy according to which the formation of villag® units will 
reduce revenue expenditure and afford’ ‘relief ta ryéts+-autonomous 
village administrations with powers (1) to ccllect revenue, (2) to grant 
remissions in suitable cases, (8) with powers :n respect of law, regis- 
tration, etc., (4) powers involving considerabla transfer and devolution 
of authority from Government departments. The Mirfister laid down 
that the Government was theirs, peoples’ government, and that when- 
ever the ryots ask for remissions of taxes or for reduction of their 
burdens they should algo indicate the ways in which the losses result- 
ing thereby could be made good and 4:39 indicate fresh sources of 
taxation and how they should be levied by Government. When they 
are running a democratic government, it was 3aid, that it would not 
do for them to reduce the taxes and sit quietly at home! The people 
asked .for bread and they get a stone instead ! Measures for Agri- 
cultural Debt Relief are a negessity ‘but the people’s economic condi- 
tion and village economics should first be zarefully investigated as 
economic condition of each village différ from one another and appro- 
priate relief based on a system of conciliation should be considered. 
Destroying village Credit without replacing it by more efficient organ- 
isation is suicidal policy. The relationship between the landlord 
and the tenant should be made more armonicus and a give-and-take 
spirit should be encouraged. The cultivating ryot and the landlord 
shoulé be brought together for settlement o? all differences The 
Madras Bill is fraught with grave danger and iz should be thoroughly 
recast-before acceptance? 

It may be rash for any one to state definitely that provincial 

‘autonomy has not helped the development of democracy as the 
period of ‘work is. short to show definite results but the indica- 
tions are not promising ahd ‘it „is earsestly “hoped that with 
experience and knowledge of actual workirg of the Governments 
higher ideals will prevail, the country and tke people far above the. 
concerns of the party and the pledges. Nationalism will then mani- 
test itself in a real and abiding form. I have faith in fre future of 


our country and practical wisdom and statesmanship «nay assert them- 
selyes for the better. end of the country, 


THE THEORY OF PAKSATA IN INDIAN LOGIC 


e 
Dr. SATISCHANDRA E M.A., PhD. . 


[* Indian "Logie inference is a type of syllogistic reisoning in waich 
we pass from the apprehension of some mark or sign as related to 
an okject, to sométhing else, bf virtue of a relation of invariable 
concomitance between the®two. It follows from this that inference 
is not to be regarded as merely a form of implication in which a -cersain 
relation of implication between two or more propositions i is steted 
without any assertion of the truth of she propositions. On the other 
hand, it-is a form of argument in which some fhinker asserts tha: a 
certain proposition is true because certain otber propositions are 
asserted to be true. As it has been pointed out by Dr. Stebbing,? 
‘the relation of implication holds between two given propositions 
independently of any thinker, who may, or may not, apprehend tais 
relation. In order that there skould be inference there must be a 
thinker who asserts the propositions.’ “The form of implication is 
this: ‘if A implies B, and if A is; then B is’. In inference we 
argae that because A is related to B, and B is invariably connected 
with X, therefore A is connected with X* 

l It will appear from the above that inference as a form of arga- 
ment depends on vydpti or a universal relation between the mark ər 
the middle term and something,jinferred or the major term. It depends 
also on the relation of the middle term to the subject of inference er the 
minor term. So it has beeg said: “Just as inference depends on wyatt 
or a universal relation between the middle and major “terms, so it 
depends on the relation gf the middle term with the minor term.”"? In 
inference the minor term becomes related to the major through its rels- 
tion to the middle term. Every infasence proceeds with regard to some 
object about which we want to establish something on fhe ground of a 
vyāpti or universal proposition. Hence the minor term is as much neces- 
sary for inference as the middle term. The minor term being called 
paksa in Indian Logic, paksaté is treated as a necessary condition of 


1 Modern IntNluction ‘to Logie, p. 212. : 
2 Anumanasya dvg aige vyaptih pokgadharmatiaea, etc., TRON p. ll. Vyāpyasya 
parvatidivrititvam ppkSadharmata, Tarkesaingraho, p. 46.- 
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inference. If there is to, be any inference, there myst be a paksa or 
minor, terms Hence the question is: Uucer what eonditions do we 


_get the minor term of an inferences? Or, under what conditions do 
‘we draw inferences with regard to anythirg ? While the validity of 


peed) 
inference depends on: vyāpti, its possibiizy depends on pakşatā. 
Inference ‘takes place when there is a paksa cr subject of inference, it 
becomes valid when based on vydpti or a sniversél relatton between 
the middle and the major terms. Hence while vydptj is the logical 
ground of inference, paksatd, is its psychological ground or conditjon. 

From the fact that the minor term isean object about which we 
want to infer something, it will appear that she two obvious conditions 
of a minor ternf arg the absence of certainty about something (siddhya- 
bhava) and the will to infer it (sisadhayisa) The old Naiyayikas + and 
the Vedantists? accept both of these conditions when they say that 
paksaté consists in the presence of doubt abcut the sadhya or the major 
term (sidhyasathdeha). We have a paksa or minor term when we are in 
doubt whether a certain subject is related to the sidhya or major 
term. Now doubt implies not only the absence of certain know- 
ledge about something but also a positive desire or will to know it. 
Hence doubt as a condition of -inference ‘nvolves both the absence of 
certainty about something and the desire to prove it. 

The modern Naiydyikas take excer tion to the above view of 
paksatéd. According to them, neifher the absence of certainty nor the 
will to infer isa necessary condition of inference. There may be in- 
ference evén in the presence of certainty. A logician may, if he so 
will, infer the existence of an elephant "fron its trumpeting voice even 
when fe has perceived it and so acquired certain knowledge about it. 
Or, a „man may infer the existence of tae self even when he has 
acquired certain knowledge about it from ize ” scriptures. Again, there 
may be" inference even When ‘there is 20 will to infer as when one 
involuntarily infers the existence of clouds from thé roar of thunder. 
This case shows also that the presence o? doubt is notan essential 
condition of inference, since there is ir it no previous doubt as to 
the existence of’clouds in the sky. Thus we see that inference takes 
place under the following conditions: (a) when there are absence of 


1. Na AEA 'rthe nyäyah pravartate kintu sarhśayite, Nydya-Bhadsycfl-1-1 Sathdigdha- 
sidhyadharma dharmi paksah, | Tarkabhāşā, p. 11. 

2. Paksatvarh tu eadhyasuthdehavativam sid yagocarasédhakamanabhadvavativam va, 
Advattasiddhi p. 29. . e 
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certainty and presence of the will to infer; (b) when there is absence 
of both certainjy and the will to infer; (e) when there. is presence 
of both certainty’ and the will tosinfer. But no inference takes ° place 
when there are presence of certainty and absence of the will to infer. 
Hence to combine the first three cases and exclude on ly the'last we are 
to say thaf inference takes place in all cases excepting ghat‘in which 
there are presence of certainty and absence of the will to infer. This 
is expressed by the modern. Naiyayikas by saying that gaksaté coasists 
in the absence of that condition jn which there are the presence of 
certainty and absence of the will to infer.? sg 

The conditfons of valid inference have of late been discusssd by 
some Western logicians. All of them, however, do*not sufficiently 
realise the importance of the psychological condition of inference, 
which Indian logicians discuss 80 thoroughly under the theory of 
paksatad. Mr. Russell seems to think that all that is necessary for 
inference is the logical condition of a relation of implication between 
propositions. According to him, the * psychological element, namely, 
our knowledge of the propositions and their relations, is not a neces- 
sary condition of inference. Thus he says: ‘It is plait that where we 
validly infer one proposigion from another, we do so in virtue of a 
relation which holds between the two propositions whether we perceive 
it or not: the mind, in fact, is 4s purely receptive in inference as com- 
mon sense supposes it to be in perception of sensible objects’.? Some 
other Western logicians like Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing," how- 
ever, have recognised the importance of both the logical and the psycho- 
logical conditions of inference. “According to them, there are two kinds 
of conditions for any valid inference. The first kind of corditjons 
refers to the propositions and the relations that hold between them. 
These conditions are said to be independent of the thinker and are 
called by Mr. Johnson the ‘‘constitutive c8nditions.”’ In orter that 
the proposition q may be formally inferred from p it is necessary that 
p should logically imply q and also that p should be true, The other 
kind of conditions refers to the relation of the propositions to what the 
thinker may happen to know. Since hh inference a” thinker passes 
from something known to something inferred, it follows shat the 
propositions and their relations must be known by us. It follows also 


1. Sisadha: sivirabuvidistaaiddhyalbaveh pakgatā, ete. Siddhäntamuktävali, pp. 809-10, 


2. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 38, 
3. Vide Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 215- 16, 
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that what is gnferred must nat’ be already known as irue or false. In 
order that q may be validly inferred from p, ii is necesgary that p must 
be known to be true, and also that p must be known tò imply q with- 
out its being known that q is true. These, conditions are dependent 
upon the rełation of the thinker to the propositions involved i in inference 
and are calledstlve ‘epistemic conditjons’’ of inference. 

It would appear from the above that ‘there ist cohsehsus of opi- 
nion among ‘logicians, both Indian and Western, that a valid inference 
must satisfy at least two conditions, mamely, that there must be a true 
proposition and that ‘it must imply another proposition. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion amorg them as to how these 
conditions condition inference. While a realist like Mr. Russell seems 
to think that they condition inference even when they are not known, 
Indian logicians maintain that they can condition inference only when 
they are known by us. According to them, while perception may be 
said, to be conditioned by the existence of the sense organs, inference 
is conditioned, not by the mere fact, but by the knowledge of something 
as a sign and that of its invariable relation to something else, 
although the reality of these things and their relation is independent of 
our mind.’ These views seem to be reconciled by Mr. Johnson who 
holds that for inference there must not only bz a true proposition and a 
relatio of implication between propositions, but that these must be 
known by the thinker who is inferring. 

5 With regard to what we have called the vsychological condition 
of inferencè there is a sharp difference of opinion among logiċians. The 
question here is: Under what conditions dses inference take place ? 
The apswer given to this question by the old N aiyäikas and the Vedan- 
tins is that inference takes place when there is doubt about what is to 
be inferred. e This is pethaps the most plausible view that would be 
readily ` accepted by common’ sense. No rian takes the trouble to 
infer or prove anything unless he is in dous about it. This view, 
However, is gontradicted by the jnference of clouds from the sudden 
roar of thunder, since it is not preceded by any doubt in the mind of 
the thinker who infers. 

But then it may be said that the want of cértainty, if not a posi- 
tiye state of doubt, is the essential condition of inference. In the 


` 1, Sā (vyäpti) ca sattayā cakguradivannatgebbavar bhe:ate kimtu Laan Sarvadar- 
sanasatngraha, ch. i. Cf. also Bhasapariacheda, 66 ; Vedantapar: ‘baasé, cle i. 
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Advaitasiddlei this view is accepted as an alternative to the first given 
above, when it says that paksatā is the absence of ipi relating to 
what is to be inferred. Among Western logicians, Dr. Stebbing also 
supports this view when ‘she says: ‘Since ene is æ process in 
which a titinker passes from something known to sorething mferred, 
it is clear thatewe could not ‘say “we had inferred q if we had already 
-asserted q. It is, therefore obvions that g must not be ‘known to be 
true, and equally obvious that q must not be known to be false.” 
Thefe is a strong “presumption in favour of this view. Inference as a 
source of knowledge aims at giving us certain knowledge about things. 
So itis obvious that if we want to know anything by inference, it is 
because we lack certain knowledge about it. 

Now let us consider if the second view can’explain all the cases of 
inference mentioned by the modern N aiyayikas. There seems to be no 
difficulty so far as the first two cases are concerned. In the first case 
(a), we have inference when there is the absence of certainty togéther 
with the will to infer, e. g., the inference of future rain from the ap- 
pearance of dark clouds in the sky. In the second gase (d),. we have 
inference when there is the absence of both certainty and the will to 
infer, e, g., the inference of clouds from the roar of thunder. While 
there is the absence of certainty in both these cases, the will to infer 
is absent in*the second. This seems to suggest that the absence 
of certainty is the essential condition,’and the will to infer is only an 
accidental conjition of inference. But when we come to the third ase 
we are confronted by an exception to the rule that every inference is 
conditioned by the absence of certainty. Thus in case (c), we have 
inference when there is certainty together with the will to infer: If 
this be so, we have to reject the view that the absence of certainty is 
an essential condition of inference and, recognise the importange of the 
will t® infer as a condition of inference. But the question is: Is there 
really any case in which inference takes place in spite of certainty and 
in virtue of the will to infer? Th® examples cited by the Naiyayikas 
are rather doubtful cases, Thus if may be said ‘that iba logician infers 
the existence of an elephant perceived by him, it must be because 
he bas some doubt, however slight, about the truth of his perception. 
Similarly,"we may say thet wken a person infers the , existente of the 
self, BN by him through the pees it must be because 


1 Saahyagocarasédhakamanabhavavattvam vā Advaitasiddhi, p. 29, 
3 Modern alsin to Logic, p. 215, 
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he is not absolutely sure oftthe truth of his scriptural Knowledge. But 
there are cerfain cases of inference whigh may be taker as crucial ins- 
tances. The path described by a falling bedy may be deduced by a 
physicist from certain Jaws of motion, even ‘when he eees it and has no 
doubt about the feality of what he sees. We might prove tô a person 
who doubted the correctness of our memoty, that if rained yesterday, 

by pointing’ to other facts with which raix is necessarily connected.’: 
A lawyer may produce evidences to prove a case of which he has , Per- 
sonal knowledge. Some theotems of Geometry prove what is other- 
wise obvious or clearly perteived. At least, the geometrician who 
proves them hag no doubt about their truth. Itis true that in some 
of these cases there is some doubt in the mind of the person or persons 
for whom these inferences are mafe. But we must frankly admit that 
there is no doubt in the mind of the person who makes the inference. 

It cannot be said that the presence of doubt in one mind conditions 
the process of inference occurring ‘in a different mind. Hence we are 
to admit that there may be inference in the face of certainty, only if 
we have the wall to infer. It.may, of course, be asked here: What 
does the will to infer aim at in such & case?, To this we reply that it 
aims at demonstrating a known fact by showing its necessary connec- 
tion with other facts. It cannot be said that the demonstrative know- 
ledge of the fact being absent before, the inference is really conditioned 
by the absence of certainty. So far as the knowledge of the fact is 
cotterned, its demonstration adds nothing ta the certainty with which 
it was otherwise known before. Nor can we say that what the demons- 
trative inference proves is not that there’ is such-and-such a fact, but 
that sich-and-such a fact follows from certain other facts. That a fact 
follows-from | other facts „is no part of the cdnclusion of an inference, 
but a part of its grounds of premises. Henc2 we are to say that the 
conclusion of the demonstrative inference states the same fact that was 
previously know by perception or emmy, only it arrives at the fact 
by way of iffference. And, as DP. Smart says: ‘‘It is not necessary 
for inference that the conclusiom re&ched should be a fact which was 
not hitherto known.’’? So we conclude that the modern Naiyayikas are 
justified when they emphasise the functicn of will in inference and 
define paksatd as.the absence of the Coa E in which there is cer- 
tainty, but no will to infer, 


° 
1 Creighton and'Smart., Introductory Logie, p. 432.* 
3 Din, p? 432. 
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THE POETRY OF CHIVALROUS LOVE” 
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N the twilight*that followed the sunset of the classical civilisation, 
the human spit in Europe uhderwent a profound change, the 
effects of which aye visible flot only in the cultural legacies of the time 
but also in the spiritual activity of the generations that followed much 
later. The period between the decay of the classical culture and" tke 
Renaissance has been labelled by the historians as the dark age because 
of the general loss of learning, superstition and bad taste of the time. 
But in nature mysterious operations go on in the silence of the night, the 
results of which we see only in the light of the morning. The 
dark age of European history was a periad of many such mysterious 
Operations. It was the formative period of French, Spanjsh and Italian 
languages and of the new’ poetical ‘metres. It was the time of tha 
flowering of the romances and the legends of the saints. It was tha 
age which saw the rise of the trade-guilds, the birth of the Parlia- 
mentary systemein England, the making of paper, and the foundation 
of the institution of chivalry, all of whiĉh had the most far-reaching 
consequences, e na 
The classical age was an age, of enlightenment and rationalism, 
but it was also an age of limited e vision and limited feeling. The sur. 
gives light, but it shuts out the stars and the distant heavens. "The 
Greeks were a superb race and have left us a heritage of imperishable 
glory. But we miss in the Greek culture those tremblings of the 
spirit whéch the sense of mystery and transcendence generate. The 
emotional range of the Romans was equally limited. They were great , 
masters of material progress, great c@fiquerors, great law-fivers, great 
rulers, but their soul was never inelriatgd with the feeling for the 
unknown and the unattainable. 
The classical man was a man of clear vision and clear perception. 
He saw things inthe light of his reason. So he saw, them in’ theif 


N 


. 
1 An extra-mural lequre delivered under the puspices of the Faculty of Arts, Benares 
Hindu University, © 
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limitations &nd hence in their tr ‘ue proportions. The strongest feeling 

“in him abottt life was not mystery but morality, d morality which 
enjoined the living of oné’s own Nfe in a perfect manner. But 
the nighf of the Middle Ages brings ‘with it, as if does in our 
daily experience, the sense of mystery aud awe and opens up new 
springstof feeling. The classical love of, tHe concrete and the well- 
defined is replacéd by emotions for the vast, ‘the unseen, the in- 
tangible, the fncommunicable. Imagingtion expasds itself in the 
direction of the infinite and the occult and religion becomes the 
dominant passion of “the age. Man begifis to fear and to believe. 
Life seems a miracle, a thing of weird suggestiveness like the star- 
studded mystery of the sky. In fact, religious sensibility so permeates 
every sphere of lifes that the Middle Ages have been glorified as the 
‘t Ages of Faith.” We find its manifestations in the art, literature and 
social life of the time. The heavenward aspiration of the soul finds 
expression in the Gothic spire, the religious lyrics and the lives of the 
saints. Philosophy is wedded to Theology. New religious orders, 
such as the order of the gentle St.*Francis and that of the sterner St. 
Dominic, preach and practise a new humanism of great social efficacy 
by sharing the sufferings of “the people dnd by reminding them of the 
ultra-mundane ideality. Sentiments of sorrow and suffering, of piety, 
humility and resignation, of fidelity and renunciation, of charity and 
‘love, all ending in an ecstatic mysticism, constitute the characteristic 
wypods of „the age. 

These new spiritual enthusiasms have yet another effect which 
distinguishes the dark ages from the glassical age. It is the increased 
reVewence for woman, Already the Eastern Church of early Christianity 
had.developed the cult of the Mother of God and prepared the way for 
a, mystic afloration of woman. But the Church of the later times made 
her a taboo as the natural friend of Satar and an enemy of God. This 
inimical feeling, was deepened during ‘he days of the Crusades when 

“there was sharp division between tke love of God and the love of 
woman, becauge monastic chastity eof life was considered an essential 
qualification for the fighters in the holy wars. Put when the influence 
of the crusades was less powerful, “ Dieu et ma dame ” blended and 
the fruit was a peculiar regard for woman as a visible image of heaven 
and a holy link between the man and his maker, 

This attitude we miss entirely ir the classical L Woman in 
Greek and Roman society- was held in high esteenf hut there was no- 
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thing mysterious about her. She was laoked upon as a creature of flesh 


and blood and the fascination which she exercised upon the masculine ` 


mind was one of physical attraction. Love as depicted and sung*in the 
poetry of the Greeks and Romans is always a thing of the senses, 
without that wistfulness, that tender spirit of adoratign and delicacy of 
sentiment which we discéver,in he amorous poetry*o$ the’dark ages. 
Intensity thre is efiough in the pagan feeling of love, and we have no 
right to doubt, its sincerity, but it was not considered as a spring of 


virtye, as a sourcesof an elevatingyinfluence for the soul, as an opener ` 


of supramundane Mystesies. Pagan love never dreamed. Eros in 
Sappho or Anacreon or Ovid was a full-blooded, ardent, impetuous and 
radiant youth who delighted in life and light and laughfer, in dadliance 
and wantonness. The vesperal moods of submission, adoration and 
melancholy were unknown to him. . 

The new ideal of love developed first in the south of France to- 
wards the end of the tenth „century „in the midst of an aristocratic 
society and under the influence of chivalry and feudalism. 

But before proceeding furthers let as first of all briefly clarify our 
notions of chivalry and. feudalism, Chivalry should nôt be confounded 
with feudalism. The two énstitutions developed almost about the same 
time, but they differed widely in their contents. ` Chivalry was made up 
of new and powerful enthusiasms of the spirit. It was a sort of golden 
dream which the men and women ef the middle ages dreamed, and 
though it has its concrete aspects in some special observances and codes 
of honour prevalent at the time,’ its quintessence was a pectliar mertal 
state, an aspiration of the soul, which found expression in poetry and 
romance, but seldom or never became a social reality. . 


. ae 
i e 

1 Ih order to become a full-fledged knight or cavalie®, the noble youngmen.had to go 
tbrough ethe following stages< From the age of 7 to 14 he had to serve a baron as a page. 
At the age of 14 he became an attendan squire, accompanying the castle-lord and the castle- 
lady on horseback, At the age ofl 7 the squire had to go out in search of adventures after 
which he was made a knight at the age of Qj The ceremony of knighthood, which took 
place before a church altar whither the would-be knight was conducted by two approved 
knights who became his god-fathers in arme, qonsisted of a preliminary bath of purification 
after which the knight put on in succession #@ white tunic, symbo? of purity, a red robe, 
symbol of blood he was to shed for hig faith, and a black jerkin, symbol of death which he 
was constantly to face. A priest then said the mass and blessed the sword. The knight’s 
body was then struck by the flat part of ihe sword by the seigneur who at. the same time 
said—"In the name of God, of St. Michael and St. George, I make you knight.’ The ten 
commindments of a knight were -—-() Faith in the church, (2) protgetion of the church, (3) 
protection of thẹ weak, (4) patrictism, (5) never to turn one’s back against the enemy, (6) 
fighting the Infi@[s, (7) discharge of feudal duties when not against the law of God, (8) trath- 
fuluess; (9) generdsity, (10) fighling against injustice and evi]. The virtues which were 
-engendered by thesescodes were loyalty, liberality, courtesy and the sense of honour. Cf. La 

chevalrie by Leon Yautier, Also Walter Scott's essay ou Chivalry. 7 
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Feudalism was on the contrary a system of social organization 
which came into existence after the Germanic invasion bof the Roman ` 
provintes of Europe. In pagan times the town was more important 
than the country. The Gregk culture w3s a city culture and so also 
the culture of Rope. But when the Germans conquered the Roman 
provinces,’ they ‘removed the centue of sacii life from the city to the 
country by distributing enormous estates among thbir vassals and thus 
creating a landed aristocracy who lived in fzrtified residences, surround- 
* ed-by their own servants and men. Whe basis of the new mode of life 
was military and adventure and active life weee its chief manifestation. 
Each landlord ruled his estate ‘from his castle like a veritable tyrant and 
the constant necessity of falling back on his own strength for protection 
against agression, kindled in him an incrdinate love of power and 
despotism which not infvequently bordered upon ferocity. 

How is it that the age which history paints as dark with corrup- 
tion, intrigue, treachery, murder and other vices of the feudal system, is 
painted in rosy hues by the literature of cnivalry ? It was the ideal 
reaction of man against a loathsome reality. In darkness comes the 
longing for light.* In the sombre gloom cf the feudal times when the 
reality presented a picture of depressing moza condition, the imagina- 
tion dreamt of spiritual altitudes which weve bright with the light of 
heaven. ¢ It has been said that ‘ in feudal scciety there perhaps existed 
not for several centuries a single anced who showed any symptom 
of prenne of soul or virtue.’ The chivalrous world is, on the 
contrary, a world of noble sentiments and exzellent virtues. Unselfish- 
ness, frankness, fidelity, generosity, purity of character, devotion to the 
caus@of the poor and the weak—these were the characteristics of the 
true knight of chivalry. But when in course of time the pootical 
notions of chivalry acquired greater strenth shrough the diffusion of the 
romances and songs of the poets, the izeal perhaps came clgser to 
reality and exerted a modifying influence upon it. 

Efforts haye ‘been made to digcover the sources of the poetical 
notions of chivalry. Some have tried to traze the birth of chivalry to 
the manners and traditions of the’Germans. Others again have looked 
sto the Arabian influence as its primary soures. Still another source has 
been found in the adventurous mode of 1:3 led by the Normans, It 
woutd be out of place here to take into azcount the a put 


} Sismondi, History af the Literature of the South of Eufope. 
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forward for or against these theories. What seems probabl® and what is 
now generally ackepted as true is that the chivalric spirit is made‘ up of 
elements derived from all these Sources. The almost idolatrous venera- 
tion of the woman by the Germans is supposed to have supplied the 
chivalric attitude towards womanhood. The knighfly spirit of ven- 
geance and notions of honun with the sensibility to insults are consi- 
dered to be the gifts of the Arabians, who had attained a high degree 
of moral development at thé time of the rise of chivalry. The normans 
contributed the elerhents of intrepfdity, dash, gallantry. _ Yet another 
contributory factor was Chfistianity which.with its crusades opened the 
gates of romance, and with its cult of the Virgin Mary helped i in the 
development of the sex-occultism of chivalry. 

As regards the period of the rise ef chivalry, itis difficult to say 
anything with precision. The full, flowering time of the cult was the 
iwelfth century, but the writers of this century placed the age of 
chivalry in the past, and by examining-the records of each century, the 
critics ‘“ are forced to confess that it is necessary to antedate the age of 
chivalry at least three or four centuties before any period of authentic 
history.” (Sismondi, Literature of the South of Europe.) 

But whatever the time When the rise ‘of chivalry took place, its 
poetry of love with the peculiar delicacy of sentiment and humble 
adoration of weman, was, as has been mentioned befote, elaborated and 
perfected in Provence. There were several factors which helped this 
part of the continent of Hurope to be the home and centre of the new 
literary and social culture. , The south of France liad the 
advantage of imbibing and wetaining the spirit of the Greek 
culture at an early age, on account of its proximity with theearly 
Greek colonies along the Mediterranean. Later the country * was 
thoroughly romanised. Inheritors of the traditions of two cu}tures, 
the people of Provence. had thus, even in those dark times, a 
natural aptitude for elegance of manners and love sof arts which, 
they did not lose even under tfe strong impact Jf Germanic 
invasions, which engrafted the feudab socjal system upom their Graeco- 
Roman heritage. Moreover tha land enjoyed relative peace and a 
brisk Mediterranean commerce increased the wealth of the already 
wealthy lords of the soil. The castles of these lords were often Visited 
by travelling gompanies of acrobats and jugglers who amused them by 
telling tales an singing songs. Their ladies, who were often dressed 
in oriental silks e dnd pearls brought by thé maritime commerce, also 
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delighted to break the monotony of their existence by listening to these 
tales and somgs. The minstrels were welcomed eveiywhere and they 
often vied with one another in winning the applause and favour of their 
hearers by introducing delicate flatteries into their stories and lays. 

Now, fs thase vagabond minstrels who were mostly people belong- 
ing to the lower* classes of society, sang tp, thse noble lords and ladies, 
it often so happened that some of them fell unfler the Spell of some 
fair and gentle dame. Due to the dierence in,social rank, the 
minstrel had often to suppress his passion o> to nounish it in silencg and 
solitude. From his humble „Cottage he perkaps dreamed of the castle 
lady of his heart as a splendid vision. She seemed ali the more 
splerfdid in contrast to the ignorant and unrefined women of the lover’s 
own class and when hesang of her, the sentiment of love became a sort 
of vassalage under tle stress of the acute sense of social difference. 
But where the passion was reciprocal, the lacy, who was married, had, 
in erder to avoid scandal, to be addressed in & cryptic mode, understood 
by her alone. In this way a natural passion was forced into unnatural 
ways of expression and a postry of love was brought into existence in 
which the beloved was sung in terms of an uaattainable ideal. It was 
the institution of marriage which stood inethe way of the union of the 
lovers, because, due to the freedom which the woman could acquire 
only after marriage, the beloved was in almost all cases g married lady. 
But marriage in the feudal times was a strict bond in which adulterous 
reations were both difficult and dangerous Moreover, marriage in ` 
European "society at that time was 4 matter o7 negotiation rather than 
of free choice, and it may be that behind maay such arranged marri- 
agés no feeling of the heart ever existed at ali. Marriage thus came 
to beJlooked upon as a conventional bond into which men and women 
entered for“social convenience, and extra-mar:tal passion was idealised 
as true love. And as it was bélieved that the body of a woman be- 
longed to her hysband by right of marriage, true love was considered 
‘to be free fram carnal elements. % 

Hindered by the'institution of, marriage, the love-lyrists of Pro- 
vence began to move in the rarefied atmosphere of the spirit and 
reduced the passion of love into certain problems which were earnestly 
discussed by men and women at special kinds of social gatherings 
khown as the courts of love, which were generall y presided over by a 
chosen lady. Here are soma examples of the probleng s discussed at 


these courts. . ; . 
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; Dieu que fez tout quant.van e vay ° 
Et forma aquest amour luench. .¢ 
* My don poder el cor car hay E 
Esper vezer l'amour de luench. 
Segnour, tenes mi pour veray 2 


T’amoug qu'ay vers ella da luench 
» °* Cer pour uħ'ben que m’en esbay 
Hay mille mals, tant soy de luench. . 
™ Ja d'autr’ amour non jauzirai 
Sieu non jau dest? amour de luench 
, o 
e Qu’una Plus bella non en,say 
En luez que sia ny prez ny luench. 


Angry and sad shall be my way, , 
If I behold not her afar, ae 

And yet I know not when that day 
Shall rise, for still she dwells afar. 

God, who hast formed this fair array 
Of worlds and placed-my love afar, 

Strengthen my heart, with hope, I pray, , 
Of Seeing her F love afar. 

Oh Lord believe my faithful lay, 
For well I lpve her though afar, 

» Though but one blessing may repay 

The thousand griefs qJ feel afar. 

No other love shall shed its ray. 

On me, if not this love afar, 

A brighter one, where’er I stray 

I shall not see, Or near or far. - 


° + 
"i (To be continued.) 
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THE PACIFIC BASIN—A ‘CULTURAL SURVEY 
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hile surveying the progress of Art ant Archæology in Europe and 

the Near Fast, in the United States and in Lafin America (vide 
Art and Archeology Abroad, publighed by the University of Catoutta, 
1936-37), I was naturally drawn to the imro&nse and safar inadequately 
explored Pacific World. Thre end of the Middle Ages was significantly 
marked by the pioneer explorations of Portugal and Spain leading to 
the discovery or rediscovery of the so-called New World already 


. peopled by the Oriental Mongoloid races. The Atlantic Ocean then 


served as the great highway of Atlantic commerce and culture. The 
pre-Columbian art and culture of the swo Americas were ruthlessly 
destroyed in the name of Christianity and the highly gifted races were 
drowned in the, deluge of blood. A’ struggling and demoralised race, 
the American Indians, still drag on a mis¢rablé existence, occasionally 
rousing anthropological curiosity or ecclesiastical charity. But the 
prevalence of the American Indians all along the Eastern shores of 
the Pacific, from Alaska to Mexico and from Peru to*Patagonia has 
only been indifferently studied ‘so far with reference to the other cross 
casrents of races and cultures in Asia snd the vast Pacific Basin. 
Columbus, the first of the Europear navigators to touch South 
America, reached the Orinoco river in 1493 shortly after his discovery 
(1492 of the New World. He was followed by two eminent 
Portuguese explorers ; Balboa discovering *the Pacific (1518) at the 
Gulf of Panama, and Magalhaes who plunged into the Pacific (1520) 
through the Magellan Strait. The adventurers, chiefly Spantsh and 
Portuguese, were attracted by the silver of the Andes and the rich 
mineral weatth of Potosi in B&ivia. In 1693 gold was found in 
Minas Geraes af Brazil. In 1(29,*diamonds also were discovered in 
the gold-bearing districts of Brazil which was the largest producer of 
diamonds until the opening of the Kimberly fields of South Africa. 
Iadividual greed and imperialistic scramble of the Buccaneers and 
Conquistadores, always from across the Atlantic, -superiffposed a new 
Atlantic Civilisation on the dead bones of the Pacifiê races, With 
the growth of anthropological and pre-historic studigs in the 19th 
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century, Scieng appeared in her new rôle as the mother of Charity 
ever so much more understanding and disinterested than the Church- 
ridden aan of older days.” The vast wreckage of pre- -Columbian 
art and culture are now being collected and studied mainly by the 
America» Universities and Museums and especially by. the Haye 
Foundation af the Ameriean Ifdians and by the Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


+ e 
RAcE OgIGINS IN THE New WoriD. 
. e 2 l 
The American scholars, generally speaking, suffer from the 
incubus of a sort of cultural Monroe Doctrine. That is why, tfil very 


recently, there prevailed among American anthropologists and anti- . 


quarians the idea that ‘the American cultures were of essentially or 
even wholly American development.” Thanks, however, to the 
painstaking researches of eminent acientists like the late Prof. Dixon 
and specially Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, fregh light has been thrown on the 
problem, proving almost conclusively the importation of races and 
cultures from Asia. ° Since 1926 the Smithsonian Institution of 
* Ta . . . . 
Washington carried on explorations and studies in Alaska under the 
direction of Dr. Hrdlicka and „bis colleagues and they have definitely 
come to the eonclusion that the American Indian ‘‘ is connected with 
the early neolithic men of Asia and thtough him with the Magdalanian 
and Aurignacian men of Asia and Europe.” The cultural | evidenge of 
the explorations shows, accgrding to Dr. Hrdlicka that the men 
from Asia were coming over not as a people without a culture but 
already as carriers of well-advanced cultures of, in substaucé, the 
American type and fram which further American developments, 
according to differing needs and opportunities, could® readjly have 
takeneplace in different locations.* 

* Hrdlicka :The coming of man from Asia in the light "of recent discoveries.” 
(1936) ‘‘ Up to very recently there prevaié@d among American scholarw the notion that the 
American cultures were of essentially or even wholly American development. This would 
imply that the comers from Asia brought w&h them but a sort of sundifferentiated simple 
culture on the basis of which the American development took place; or that if they brought 
any specializations, these are forgotten under the new environment. The answers to this 
from our excavations are that the farthest Northwest, in as far as we can reach, is culturally 
rich and varied; that the oldest of the cultures there discovered, namely, the fossil-ivory 
culture of northern Bering Sea and of the north-eastern Asiatic coasts, and the ołd cultwre of 
Kodiak Island,, are not only the riche-t in forms that are the mdst beautiful as well as 
gonventionaliz&, but that they come in full-fledged and that their outstanding features may 
be followed deep into the American Continent; while other'ecultural evidences are appearing 
that connect directly on one hand with the neolithic attainments of Asia and on the other hand 


with numerous elem®uts io the cultures of the north- west coast and farther southward, in the 
Southwest, Mexico and even Central South America.” . 
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AMERICA AND THE PoLYNESIAN a oe 


While admitting Sinai the migration of races and cultures 
from the extreme North-East Asia into’ America by the land route, 
occasionally® supplemented by coastal navigation in skin,boats, the 
cultural relations between Polynesia and pre-'Solumbian America is still 
being vigorously dfsputed. The solitary evidence ôf the sweet-potato 
exchanged betwetn the two peoples appears*to be uncenvincing. Yet 
a veteran anthropologist like Dixon boldly troke through the bavriers 
of such a cultura] determinism and reopene*¥ the possibility of contacts 
so long disputed by the “‘isolationist’’ group of scholars. Dixon 
pointéd out -tbat “among such traits as -low guns, plank canoes, 
hammocks, lime-chewing, head-hunting ceis, the man’s house and 
certain masked danceg common to the New World and the Pacific 
Islands, there appears the tendency to mass upon the Pacific side of 
the New World.’’ . 

The Mid Pacific and the South Pacife cultures also when 
thoroughly studied on. a comparative basis, would throw new light on 
the development and migration .of Pacifie cultures. The most 
important work in this field "has been dofie by the devoted works of 
the famous Bishop Museum of Honolulu, which I shall discuss in 
detail later on. Suffice it to say that this mazor institute of Polynesian 
research has wisely explored as far as the Easter Island on the one hand 
and, Fiji in the heart of Melanesia on the other, in order to explain as 
well as to co-ordinate the problems and facts cf Pacific life and culture. 
So the progressive American Univergity of Hawaii recently deputed 
Prof, *Dr. J. Coulter to study the basic priaciples of Jand utiliza- . 
tion ih, Hawaii, Somoa, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, the Dutch East 
Indies as faras India. This healthy new development in the scientific 
outlook tends to base the conclusion of cultural anthropology,on the 
solid basis of geography opening up new and unsuspected avenues of 
research whick some day would lin% up the sc-called New and the 
Old world through Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Indonesia, 
right up to the Indian Ocean. However late may appear to-day the 
penetration of the Pacific by the Polynesians, they are generally 
aceepted to have come across the Indian Ocear and over the island 
bridges of Indonesia, Micronesia and Melanesia. This hag, been very 
effectively demonstrated by Dr. E. C. Handy, the Jearned ethno- 
graphist of the -Bishop Museum. Our late lamenteq colleague Dr. 
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Panchanan Mitra also came to similar conclusions siftingsthe evidences 
. from the Indian and Indonesian side while working in tlfe Pol ynesian 
field with his colleagues of the “Bishop Museum. 


. 
Ld 


-e 
CULTURAL CENTRES OF THE PACIFIG -= 
ee 


Privileged to” work for a while in the University .of Hawaii, a 
major America? cultural organisation in the very heart of the Pacific, , 
I cSuld gather fiom my leathed colleagues information rarely 
available elsewhere. Tle youngest of. the American universities is 
the one established in Alaska which, thanks to the „explorations of 
American scientists, now appears to be the main bridge enablifg the 
Asiatic races to enter the new world. Prof. Bruce White of the 
Teacher's College, University of Hawaii, workéd for some time as an - 
exchange professor at the University of Alaska and from him I came 
to learn that the University co-operates with archaeologists and 
anthropologists from outside. There are departments of agriculture, 
commerce, pedagogy, humanities, etc., and there are , special arrange- 
ments for mining engifeering with two months of intensive field-work 
in the rich mining zones of Alaska. U.S. A. got Alaska by purchase 
in 1869 from Russia and the Russians did not know then that 
some of richest minerals like gold, copper, etc., would fall to the lot of 
their American successors. 

But possibly the most precious treasures of historical value would 
be the relics and survivals of primitive man crossing from the Old to 
the New world. Already the.Smithsonian Institution of Washington 
bas discovered invaluable cultural links and Dr. Otto Geist éf the 
University of Alaska kas made extensive explorations in, the St. 
Lawrence Islands of the Bering Sea. Several submergéd prehistoric 
villages have been excavated leading to the * discovery of fossil bones, 
artifacts and otber collections of paleontological and anthropological 
value which have been deposited isthe Hilson Mencia) Museum ‘of 
the University of Alaska. . ; 

Turning diametrically to the opposite direction, from the North 
Pacific to the South Pacific, we find numerous important centres of* 
research in New Zealand and elsewhere, as I came to know fom «my 
esteemed Yiends „Dr. A. D. Mead, Vice-President of the Brown 
University and Prof. Dr. Felix Keesing who comes originally from New 
Zealand and és*now permanently settled in Hawaii as the University 
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Professor of Sociology. Two | important research journals of the South 
Pacific are Bhe Journal of the Polynesian Society, ublished from 
Wellington and Oceania published frome the Departmént of Anthro- 
pology, University of Sydney, Australia. The Maori natives of New 
Zealand whe arg cousins of the Hawaiians, belonging to the same 
Polynesian family although separated by fhowsands of miles of the 
watery waste, are being specially attended ic by the New Zealand 
Government which has established the Board of Maori Ethnological 
"Research. It has rendered, so far, signal services to the cause of „the 
Maori arts and crafts and to the general advangement of the cause of the 
Maori people. Detailed information may be had “from Mr. H. 
Balneawis, Secretary*of the Board, Parliamentary Building, Wellington 
N. Z. Rare exhibits of Maori wood carving, architecture, textiles and 
green stone impliments awe stored in the Avckland Museum which has 
been presented with the protraits of ‘‘ tatoced ° Maori chiefs. This 
‘* Lindaner collection ’’ is of great ethnographic value. The Dominion 
Museum of Wellington also owns precious collections of Maori art, 
publishing a hand-book. The Christ Church Museum has a huge 
collection of Maoti materials which for lack of space and funds could 
not be adequately displayed *or studied. » The University of New 
Zealand suffers from lack of co-ordination owing to the situation. of its 
four confponents units widely separated as st Auckland, Wellington, 
Christ Church and Duneden. The’ Dominicn Museum of Wellington, 
the .Canterbury Museum of Christ Church, the Auckland Museum, 
Auckland and the Otago Museum of Duneden are some of the learned 
societies of New Zealand. Their experts of the departments of anthro- 
pology and natural history will gladly exchange publications, informa- 
tion, ęte., with the scholars of India and oker countries of the Middle 
East. Whileattending the World Writer's “Congress (P. E. N.) at 
Buenos Aires, T met Mr. Jôhannės Andersson of the Tutnbule Library, 
Wellington, who has published a valuable book on Maori legends and 
who is deeply ipterested i in Indian fejklore. 
T had also the privilege of meetipg in Honolulu Prof. Norman B. 
Tindale of the University of Adefaide who Zemostrated keen interest 
*in Anthropological studies in India, for he came into personal touch 
with the Afghans who entered Australia a few decades ago. Prof. 
Tin®ale has the rdre experience of tramping with the migrgfory primi- 
tive races of Central Australia almost on the verge of extifetion. The’ 
University of Melbourne, one of the biggest in Austratia, has begun 
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to take interest in cultural relations with India, thanks to the visits of 
Rey. C. F. Andipws. I came to know also from Mr. Duncan Hal of 
the League of Nations that the University. of Sydney may "offer several 
points of intellectual co-operation with India. Dr. A. P. E.kin, 
Professor of Anthropology and editor of the Oceania, would gladly 
exchange notes with Indian Scholars. The Mitclfell Library and 
Museum of, Sydney has af imense collection of materials on the 
Australian aborigines. The Institute of Anatomy in ‘Canberra, Federal 
Central Territory, offers a ‘first class collection of skeletal remains. 
The National Museum of Melbourne, Victoria, gwns huge specimens 
of anthropology and naftral history. «The Tasmanian aboriginal 
` culture is well represented in the Hobart ‘Museum. The Museum of 
Adelaide is the finest in Australia from the point of view of display. 
Dr. Donald Thompson, anthropologist of Melbourne is interesied in 
tracing the Australian aboriginals to their forébears the Dravidians 
(not Africans) who, he thinks, migrated through New Guinea and 
Papua. Recently there is a hopeful tendency to develop departments 
of Oriental (mainly Japanese and Chinese) studies in the Universities 
of Sydney and Melbourne (vide C? F. Andrews India gnd the Pacific, 
1937). Prof. G. S. Brown of the University of Melbourne ani Dr. 
A. L. Sadler, Professor of Oriental History, University of Sydney are 
specially sympathetic. . 

Prof. Feltx Keesing and Mrs. Kessing, both passionately devoted 
to sociology, came all the way from Sotth Pacific to the heart of 
Indonesia, in course of their scientific mission to the Philippines. @n 
the way Prof. Keesing stopped ia the island of Fiji where he found 
important collections at the *Museum of Suva in the very midst of 
Melanesia through which zone, according to some anthropolégists, 
the Polynesians came from the Malayan World to Hawaii. in the 
island of Formosa, now under Japan, valuable scientific survey of the 
aborigifial tribes have been made by Japanese scholars and there is an 
important collection in the Taihoku Museum, Formosas 

Lastly, we should notice the villuable anthropologid’l éallsctions 
of the University of the Philippines unger Prof. H. Otley, Beyer who 
is a varitable encyclopaedia of the primitive lore of the Fhilippine 
races. It is now beyond doubt that, for ages, the Philippines archi- 
pelago had received ethnic and cultural elements from India, ad yet, 
very unforti\ately, no systematic study has been undertaken, from 
one side or thé other, to reconstruct those forgotten chapters of Asiatic 
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history. Privileged to travel, in the same boat J. S. President 
Hoover) with the enlightened President of the Phili pine Common- 
wealth, Mantel Luis Quezon, who generously received , me, I came to 
gather valuable information from Kim and from his learned associates 
like Dr. F» Benitz and Prof. Conrado Benitz of the National Univer- 
sity of the Philigfpines, who kindly furnished me with valuable infor- 
mation in coufse of our voyage back from Honolulu, „ The oldest Univer- 
sity on an U. §. A. territory is the University f St. Thomas Phiieppine 
founded in 1611,and therefore several years senior to *the University 
of Harvard. Transformed now into% modern institution, it has bout 
three thousand students. About 1620, the Tollege off San Juan de 
Letran was founded by the Jesuists who founded the Ateneo de Manila. 
Temporarily suppressed at the time of the expulsion of the Jesuists, 
the Colleges revived evér since 1880 when the Jesuists were permitted 
` to return and now each of the above two colleges have over one 
thousand students. The National University was established in 1901, 
having now about two thousand students. In 1908, the University 
of Manila was established . and although a private corporation, 
commands two, thousands students. In 1613, was founded the Far 
Eastern University, originally a business coltsge but now grown into 
a real University with allthe Faculties azd over three thousand 
students. . 

Afl these institutions carry ‘on their worx through English and 
therefore very conveniently pla&ced for cultural exchange with Indian 
and the English-speaking world. The older generation of scholars in 
the Philippines used to write in Spanish as we find in the works of 
Dr. Tavera who showed in his Spanish took how the original 
Filfpino alphabet was borrowed from India and how their most impor- 
tant vernacular (near about Manila) the Tags oe A sort of Filipino 
lingua. frafica) was inflaenced by Sanskrit. . Sixto Orosa, an 
authority on the Sulu Archepelago showed how re or Indianised 
races entered the Philippines from Borneo which links up Indonesia 
with the Plelippines. Study off the folk culture of the Lanan 
Province has yevealed survivals wf Indian culture in riddles and 
folklores, games and festivals, arts and crafts, laws and morals. In 
the Middle Ages, the Moors also entered the Philippines and 
and on that subject a book has been written by Dr..M. Saleeby, M.D., 
who knew Arabic and was an authority on the Myflims of the 
Mindanao. Dr. Beyer of the University of the Philippines is collecting 
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materials fot the last 15 years which are now treaspred in the 
university musewm (vide: D. N. Roy, ‘Indian Influence on Filipino 
Culture’ —Prabhuddha Bharata, May-June, 1934). l 

The National Museum of the Philippine Islands | was .éstablished 
in 1901 for’ the study ob ethnology, natural history,and commerce 
under the depdrtment of public instruction, Assuming an indepen- 
dent status in 1929 it is growing into the central myseum of history, 
ethnology and art of the the Philippines containing also sculptures, 
paintings and other. Materials from Indohesia, ethe South Sea Islands 
and the Orient? The Government grahts amount to over 21,000 
a year. : ' e 7 

The archaeological and ethnographic surveys of the Philippines, 
however, are still in their infancy. The Filipinos are naturally 
sensitive to music and art and from many Filipino students, boys and 
girls at the University of Hawaii I gathered that a veritable revival 
of folk-dances and musicis taking place. I found President Quezon 
deeply interested in the revival of arts and crafts of the nation. 


t . 


AMERIOAN CENTRES oF ORIENTAL AND PACIFIC CULTURE. 


While the majority of American anthropologists and archaedlogists 
are still, generally speaking, isolationists in their explanation of 
American cultural origins, a few really outstanding scholars, howevgy, 
like Dixon, Hrdlicka, Handy and others have produced valuable 
evidences demonstrating intrusign from or exchanges with the Asiatic 
mainland and the Pacific islands.” Dr. Clark Wissler, Curatore of 
Anthropology in the Amerigan Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and sometimes Chairman of the Committee on*Pan-Americ#n Co-opera- 
tion of fhe American Association of Museums, is equally respected by 
both the wings, holding different hypotheses with, regard to the 
origin and development of Americanescivilisation. In his.authoritative 


e. 

* Dr. Franz Boas, the doyen of American Anthopologists, published as early as 1888 
his monograph on the Central Eskimo, published by the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
Jn 1897, he published The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast (Bulletin, 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. IX). In 1900, the Alaska Historical Library and 
Museum was established at the Capiial, Janeau, and the collections inclyde ores avd natufal 
products of Alaska, agricultural and fishing implements, utensils, weapons. boats, clothifg, 
tools, basketry. caryings and historical materials of the Alaska Indians. The Government 
pays abont 10,000 pgr annum. The library contains over 8000 volumes and 660 booklets. 

The Museum of the Sheldon Jackson School at Sitke was started iu 1887 and goes on 
adding to its ethnolegica! collection. So the Alaska Agricultural College of Mines offers 
45,000 items of Eskimo materials for scientific investigation, 
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summary of ‘the problems given in the American Indiaft, le leans more 
on the side of conservatism than on that of radicalism; and so much 
the more significant, therefore, are his admission of the claims of 
the Orienta] and the Pacific races as dirézt or indirect progenitors of 
American Cultrre. We recommend to sigdents, in this connection, 
his chapters on ** 3 New World Origins,”* ` Chropology wf Cultures,” 
“ Special Inventions,” ‘Somatic Classifization,’”’ ‘‘ Archaeological 
Classification,” etc., as of special value. While keeping intact his scien- 
tific detachment, Dr. Wissler could not help expressing spontaneously 
his regrets, towards the end ‘of the book, St the sudden and ruthless 
destruction of the culture of the American Indians: ‘‘As to what a 
few more thousand years of freedom wouls have done for the New 
World, we can but speculate, for in the i6th century a calamity 
befell the New World, the like of which has no exact parallel in 
history. A militant civilisation from withot, fired by a zeal not only 
to plunder the material resources of mankind but to seize the very 
souls of men in the name of-God, fell upon the two great centres of 
aboriginal cultuge like a thunderbolt from a lear sky. The blow was 
mortal. But the man of the New World “went down fighting and 
though his feeble survivors still keep up the struggle in a few distent 
outposts, the first great onslaught that. annihilated the Aztec and the 
Inca marks the end of our story..’ . 

To convey adequately tile significance ci the glory and tragedy 
of* that civilisation one has got to write independent volumes. 
Here, in passing, we shall give arough and ready inventary of the 
leading museums and learned societies of the two Americas, hoping 
that it would help our students and scholars to establish cultural 
exchange with those institutions. . 


LATIN AMERICA. 


While ifis easier and more “common to divide the cultural insti- 
tutions into Nerth American, and South Americen, we think it better 
to follow the trend of history and linguistics cy taking Mexico and 
other Central American cultural zones into the mein body of the South 
American States, all organically connected and using two Latin 
tongues (Spanish and Portuguese) as against Engl*sh used4n the United 
States and Canada. Unfortunately for us while tae archaeological and 
museum moverhentg in Mexico are fairly active, those in South 
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America are ay yet far from satisfactory and it was with *some difficulty 
that I managed during my trip through South America in 1986, to 
collect some information on the subject which I condensed in the last 
chapter of my Art and Archaeology Abroad. We are thankful to the 
learned directors and scholars of the American Assodiation of Museums 
for the valuable information wlfich they have furnished us systema- 
tically through their Museum News bulletin and through their 
handbook fo Museums in South America. We find therein about . 
100 museums, fl ate gardens,-11 Zoological gardens, and 2 
Aquariums, e e 

Two thirds of all the South American Museums ‘including 26 
principal ones, are to be found in the ten capital cities of the 
Continent and only one third, imcluding 9%f the principal museums - 
are to be found elsewhere. Out of a total’ of 100 museums, 22 are 
devoted to natural history, 7 to archaeology or ethnology, 18 to history, 
14 to art, 6 to commerce or agriculture, 4 to school service, 17 to 
natural history and anthropology and about 12 to general subjects. 

The oldest museum in South America:is the N atjonal Museum at 
Rio de Janeiro established in 1818. In 1823, the National Museum 
of Natural History was founded at Buenos Aires. ‘The richest state 
of Brazil, Sao Paulo gives $40,000 to its museum. The grants from 
the Government and the public range from 5000 to 25,000 dollars and 
some of the provincial museums 4ttract visitors from 100,000 to 
150,000 a year, the highest record being reached 250,000 bye the 
Colonial and Historical Museym at Lujan (Argentina). The Museums 
of the Argentine Republic demonstrate keen interest in archaeology and 
ethnology, the richest collection being that of La Plata which *I* have 
already described in mysArt and Archaeology ADIOS (OD: 414.15), 
The Museum of Tucuman located in the jnterior continues to publish 
valuable monographs, as I came to an from Dr. Alfred Metraux 
(now at the Bishop Museum, Honolulu) who served there for a while. 
The Museum of La Plata growin#*out of the expeditiens (1872-1880) 
of Dr. F, P. Moreno was made ever, to the ‘government and draws 
about $42,000 a year working in close co-operation with the University, 
of La Plata. Specially important are its materials of South American 
anthropology and paleontology. ‘The National Museum of Fine Arts, 
, Buenos Atres shows the respectable budget of $48, 000. The University 
“el Buenos Aires, owns a special ethnographic museum where the classes 
meet and FHad the satisfaction of observing there not only the ` 
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collections refating to the ethnography of South Amefica-but that of 
North America, Africa and some other Oriental countries. 


The National Museum of Brazil at Rio. dz Janeiro is one of the 
most important museums of South America, notably for its research, 
explorations, publications and educatignal works. It was founded by 
Emperor Don Joan, VI in 1818 and its libracy now contains about 
50,000 books and pamphlets. Specially rich as it is in its collections 
* of the geology, paleontology and ethnography of Brazil, the museum 
tries to supply the ‘comparative view-pojit through its modest 
collection from Greece and Egypt as well ss specimehs of general 
anthropology. “he «museum “is supported entirely by the federal 
government which grants about $142,000 annually. The Museum of 
Sao Paulo (Museu Ypiranga) is another important museum specialising 
in Botany, Zoology, History and Ethnology. 


The National Museum of Chile was founded in 1830. It special- 
ises‘in Natural History, Ethnography and researches are undertaken in 
the field of Anthropology. Peru, that stronghold of Inca civilisation, 
has several mustums, the most important ceing the museum of 
Pervian archaeology. The building is desigredin the spirit of pre- 
Incan architecture and although its most prec.ous collection is in the 
domain $f ceramic (the potteries are carefully arranged like books in a 
library stacks for easy reference),.tliere are also valuable colle:tions of 
preqious stones, metal, wood, shell objects as well as textiles. The 
museum gets about $85,000 from the government. The University 
of Cuzco purchased in 1919 a private collection of ceramics and stone 
objects paying about $12,000., This forms the nucleus of the archaeo- 
logical , museum of the University. So the University of San Marcos 
is proud | to own its special mineours of archaeology with the cultural 
relics of the Incan and pre- -Incan peoples, sLeir potteries, texjiles, 
mummies, etc., that are used for instruction and research. 


" ‘The small state of Uruguay gras about $2,300 to its Historical 
Museum, $10,00Q to its Museum of Fine Arts, and $1,600 to 
its pedagogical museum, all located in its capital city, Montevideo 
‘(population 43,00,000). Its museum of natural history shews a 
modest yet a valuable collection. 

‘Of the smaller states, we may notice the Mational Museum of 
Colombia (named after Columbus, the discoverer o? Ameriĉa) and the 
Museo Boliviano (with, its section on archaeology and natural history) 
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founded in Caracas (Venezuela) in memory of Simon | Bolivar, the 
liberator of Latin America. : 

Thus we sge that Latin. America from Mexico to Chile is ¿trying 
to develop its museum of natural history and anthropology which, on 
closer inspection, might yield valuable links in a systemajit study of 
the Civilisation of the , Pacific Basin, specially with regard to the 
Western Pacific Zones. “Compared with U.S.A, her politics is 
precarious and her finances slender. Moreover, the, greater part of 
the United Sfates of Brazil remains so far unexplored. Yet T felt 
thaf South America is a land of enormous possibilities, 


NORTH AMERICA—CANADA, ` : 


Vancouver, with a population of 117,217 only, maintains its City 
Museum (established in 1890) furnishing 7,500 dollars a year from the 
City and membership, as operating income. Its special fields are 
natural history, anthropology and history of Canada. 

Victoria with its population, of 88,727 established in 1886 its 
Museum of Natural History with an operating ineome of -$4860 a 
year. It specialises in ‘the, natural history and ethnology of British 
Columbia. 

The New Brunswick Museum of Natural History, St. John, which 
originated in*1862, was presented with a new building in 1934 costing 
over $400,000. The provincial Museum of Nova Scotia derives an 
income of about 5,000 dollars a year. It specialises in natutal history. 
The National Gallery of Carfada at Ottawa has a purchase income of 
$100,000 a year from the Dominion. The Art Gallery of Torpnto 
was opened in 1916 and spent in buildings alone $465,000. It has an 
operating income of 56,000 a year. The Royal Ontario Museim was 
opened in 1914.. It spent $400,000 on-the first unit of the buildings. 
Addititns ‘and alterations to the buildings since 1932 cost $20,00,000. 
$50,000 are spent annually for purchases and the opéfating income is 
supplied equally by the province and the University of Toronto. The 
Museum takes special interest in Natural Science dnd Archaeology. 
It acquired the valuable collection of Chinese art and archaeology 
from Bishop White who selected things with the rare judgment of an 
expert and = the collection is important both from archaeological and 
artistic point of view. The Art Association of Montreal, Quebec 
(founded in “1860) was opened in 1912 with $5,338,000 as building 
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expenses and its operating income is over 326, 000. Ht has a decent 
collection of Chinese and Japanese materials. Lastly, we draw the 
attention of our readers to one of the most crogressive institutions of 
Canada, the McGill University. It started ths nucleus of a Museum 
in 1882 witl,a collection on paleontology, getlogy and natural sciences. 

In 1892, it added jhe Library Museum with ,valuable docutnents on 
the bistory of writing and printing. “n 1907 it deyeloped „its Archi- 
tectural Collection. In 1926, it established ics Ethnological Museum 
embracing the Eskimos, the Indians of ths Pacific “Coast, Plains, 

Eastern Woodlands aad Middle West, the aborigines of Mexicd, of 
South America, of Africa and òf the South Éea Islands. A specially 
rich gollection of books of the Ming period and other Chinese works 
numbering about 80,000 is now deposited sin the McGill University. 
The collection was originally niade by G. W. Gest who founded the 
Gest Chinese Research Library now incorporated with the University. 


U. 8. A. CoLLEorions. 


The oldest museum in U.S. A. was established at Charleston, 
South Carolina if 1773 which was thoroughly reorganised in 1915 as ` 
the Charleston Museum. Among its importent collections of natural 
history, we find primitive handicarfts, textiles and other materials of 
the Sofith Carolina Indians. There are aleo casts and originals of 
Egygtian, Assyrian and Greek seulptures. 

ata New York, there are several anthrcpological collections of 
saiad importance. The Brooklyn, Instittta of Arts and Sciences, 
established in 1823, developed its museum in 1889. We find here 
ethrolggical ‘materials of the American Indian, Chinese, Japanese and 
Siamese ; also Far Eastern as well as Near Has: rn ceramics, jewelery 
lacquers, textiles, etc. The operating income o2 the Museum is about 
250, 000 ‘dollars and the cit of Brooklyn was 3athorised to expend to 
the limit of 600, 000 dollars for buildings. 

The specjal foundation for ejhe collecticc and study of the 
American Indians originated with the collections, began in 1903 by 
George G. Heye with the funds furnished by Archer M. Huntington. 
Established in 1916, the Musenm of the American Indian (Heye. 
Faundation) was opened to the public in 1922. The cost of buildings 
aldne came to 550,000 dollers and the princ.cal of the endowment 
amounted to 785.000 in 1981. Its ethnologizal specimens include 
clothing, textiles, weapons, basketry, pottery, doxestigand agricultural 
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implements, toys, art-objects, musical. instruments, leather work and 
miniature groups showing home life and ceremonial *observances of 
some of the tribes. Its archevlogical specimens include stoné, metal, 
wood and pottery material’ from central America and West Indies 
together with burial artifacts and skeletal materials fitnishing rich 
data for the study of tte physieal and cultural attkropology of the 
American Indians* The publications of the museum are valuable as 
can be judged drom the few titles given below: FPre-historic objects _ 
from a shell heap at Erin Bap, Trinidad ; ; Monolithic Axes and their 
distribution in AncienteAmerica ; Migue. mosaic arts in Ancient 
Mexico ; Beads and beadworks of the American Indians ; The wood 
carver’s art in Ancient Mexico; The goldsmith’s” Art in Ancient 
Mexico ; Cuba before Columbus ; Jage in British Columbia ané Alaska ; 
the Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. Situated in the heart of the city 
of New York, the Museum of the American Indian, by virtue of its 
excellent arrangements and scientific classification, affords the best 
facility for the study of the aboriginal culture of North America; some 
of the terracotta heads and -facial representations are strongly 
reminiscent of the Buddhistic scylptures of Indonesia” $ 

The American Musettm of Natural’ History, incorporated in 1869, 
has come to be one of the most important and progressive institutions 
of the New World. Its learned President, Henry F. O8born is 
renowned in the domain of pre- -historio studies. It was due to Prof. 
Osborn's energetic drive that Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews Jed thepow 
famous expeditions into desert wastes of Siberia and also, that 
Dr. H. De Terra could comg to explore the sub-Himalayan regions 
and North Burma in search of the fossil man, under the "Yale 
University auspices. This line of Asiatic exploration and research 
will let us hope, lead to some epoch-making discovertes. With its 
rare cpllection of Siberian and Chinese material, as well as those from 
the North and South American Indians, Mexican, textiles, Mayan 
sculptures and ethnological materials from the Pacific, Inlands, this 
museum serves as the most important | centre of study, of the evolution 
of man and of the various races. Its * principal of endowment (1930) 
amounted to 15,064,159 dollars with an annual operating income of ° 
1,647,857. e à 

In 1982, its African wing was opened with 1,000,000 and the south 
Oceanic wing with 1,500,000 and the Th. Roosevelt Memorial (1933-34) 
addition was erected with 3,500,000. What a valuable work is done 
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by the Museunf would be clear "to anyone from the toowing lists of 
its publications: The Extinct Rhinoceroses, Facial painting of the 
Indians of Northern British Columbia ; The decorative art and sociology 
of the Amur tribes; The Eskimo of Siberia ; Craneology of the North 
Pacific coast, etc., amongst the museum memories. It publighes also 
volumes of AntHropological papers fror renowned scholars, Technique 
of some South American Feather work; Mythology of “the black 
„foot Indians; Pre-historie bronze in Sotth Ameriea: Peruvian 
textiles; The sun dance of „the Cfow Indians ;,*Kinship in he 
Philippines ; The history of ,Philippine ci@hization as reflected in 
religious nomenclature, Racial-types in the Pk:lippine Islands ; The 
Aztec Ruins, Time Relations of pre-historic pottery types in Southern 
Arizona ; Peoples of Asiatic Russia ẹ Anthropometzy and Blood types in 
Fiji and (hs Soloman Islands; The Physical characteristics of the Ontong 
Javanese. Such subjects apart the Museum applies itself to the study of 
astronomy, mineralogy, geology, paleontology, comparative and human 
anatomy, etc., together with provision for class room work (begun in 
1880) in natural science, geography und history, for high school and 
college teachers. é . i 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art iè ancther equally grand 
institution with rare collections and educational facilities not only 
for the feachers and students of public schools bat also gor practical 
workers in the field of designs and decorative art. The museum 
arraæages radio-talks, concerts, study hours and even lectures for the 
deaf.. It has a library of over 70,000 volumes and its Oriental 
Collections include China, Japan, Korea, [ndia, Persia and Asia Minor, 
as I have already discussedin my Art and Archeology Abroad (pp. 86-98). 
Incorporated in 1870 the museum constructed jts original building cost- 
ing $ 1519, 090, with additions ‘of a million dollar in 1900 and another 
million between 1914- 1925, "reaching the formidable total of $ 7,501,827 
in buildings and „equipments, Its budget for 1930 was as follows: 
from the City ef New York $ 501,495 ; from memberships $ 143,770; 
from endowment, $ 89,956 ; from admission fees ¢ 15,000; from sale 
of publications $ 54,592, in all $804,818. 


° *» MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 5 


Heaps of American Indian materials are found ia the various 
museums small and big, stretching from Arizona to” Mexico. The 
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Heard Museum, ‘Phoenix, Arzon. Shows pre-historié objects from 
mounds and cliff dwellings, ancient and modern pottery from -Central 
America, Mexico and South America. "The Arizona State Museum, 
with an operating income. of $ 5,435 from the University, hes pre- 
historic mains from Toltec and Aztec Mexico. ° 

California is proud “of several i important collections ; the Museum 
of Anthropol ogy of the University of California was  estabihed i in 1901 
with a special*emphasis on Western America, Peru, Egypt and one 
Antient Meditertgnian Civilizftion. here are also exhibits from 
Oceania, Austyalia, PhiliBpines and Asia. The Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science and Art was established in 1910 and shows varied 
éthnological material, excellently exhibited, from India, Centril Asia, 


the East Indies, Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia, Africa and she two . 


Americas. Its operating income from County and from tae Art 
School, in 1930 amounted to nearly 600,000 dollars. So the South 
West Museum shows the principal ef endowment in 1930 as $ €07,851. 
Its special field is archeology, ethnology and history of tha South 
Western States. . , 

The Museum gf the University of Colorado” has ethnological 
material of American, Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Philippines 
peoples. Its operating income from the University is 8600 dollars. 
Similar materials are found in the Colorado Museum of” Natural 
History with an endowment of over $ 200,000. New Mexico, 
really an integral part of old Mexico, has many important co.lecdéons 
on pre-Columbian antiquities; the Aztec Ruins National Monument 
Museum established in 1916 and the Museum started in 1928 by 
the University of New Mexico. But the biggest research centze fs the 
Laboratory of Anthropelogy started in 1927. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. donated over $ 800,000, and the” Rockefeller? Fozmdation 
authorised grants totalling sixty thousand dollars for six years for 
graduate instructions in anthropological field method, Fifteen selected 
students are granted annual all-ea@Pense acliolarshine amd thev worked 
im co-operation with the University of New Mexico gnd the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Indian Affairs. The School of American Research 18 
developing field museums atthe cities of excavations in co- operation” 
with the local authorities. ` . 

From “the modern collections of Arizona and New Mexizo to “the 
extensive archaeological remains of Mexico, Guatemala and other zones 
of Centeral America, we find a natural connection and extension. The 
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oldest traces, s8 far found, of human culture, are in New Mexico and 
Minneseta. Some ditch- diggers discovered the skeleton of a young girl 
who is "supposed to have lived some 30,002 years ago. She is the 
ancestress ofethe American Indian whether he is Navajo or Peruvian ; 
and when Prof. Albert E. Jenks of the University of Minnesotg finished 
his examination’of the skeleton of the® young ‘girl, he deglared her as 
belonging to the Mongoloid family, corroborating thereby the indepen- 
edent findings of Hrdlicka and other anthropalogists, establishing the 
Asiatic origin of the earliestsraces of America. Ornaments of cham 
shells and a bone dagger wae found with iis paleolithic girl. The 
first Pleistocene finds were made at Folsom, New Mexico, where 
were discovered excellent arrow-heads buried in the bones of extinct 
bisons which perished sofne 15,000¢years ago. The gaps between this 
dim ‘pre-historic past and’ the historic civilizations of the Mayas and the 
Incas have not yet been filled. But there is ro doubt to-day that the 
Peublo and the Navajo Indians are*connected culturally with the Mexi- 
cans and Peruviane. The Maya civilizatioz was highly developed 
before the birth of Christ. The first recorded Maya date, as ascertained 
from the deciphering of the Maya hiereglyphs, g ees to the third century 
B. ©. While astronomers helped i in determin:ng the Maya calendiical 
cycles (the Mayans were intelligent enough to :nvent the zero indepen- 
dently), their results were happily , corroborate] by the researches of a 
meteorologist Dr. A. Z. Douglass: ‘‘He discovered that the firs and 
pints of Ngw Mexico and Arizona record droughts and rains with 
minute accuracy in the size and quality of theiz annual rings.” Thus 
he managed to bridge gaps in chronology back to 700 A.D. The inten- 
sive sttdy of the pottery which was going on side by side also helped 
to cover the five centuries of culture from 700 to 1200 A.D. Alfanso 
Caso, the Mexican archaeglogist excavated the tombs in Monte Alban 
discovering rich ornaments for nose, lips and eer. J ade, alabaster and 
polished crystals;shuman bones with Hanes gold filigree, handful 
of pearls and one as big as a pigeof¥s egg anc sacred paintings ‘‘more 
precious than rubies” such are the fiyst archaeological offerings of the 
sacred city of Monte Alban in the Mexican state of Oaxaca. Equally 
amazing discoveries come to the credit of Harl Morris who excavated 
the Tentple of the Warriors in Chichen-Itza. Amidst extraordinary 
diversity of styles and patterns the Central Ameiican archaeo%gical finds 
neverthless show a sort of a genetic relation with those of South 
America. Mummies have been found in New Mexic and elaborately 
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wrapped mummies are also found in the museum at Lima showing how 
the two peoples ave connected. Vera Cruz, Guatemala and Honduras 
are also gradually yielding their treasures as described by Gann, Joyce 
and other archaeologists. Their researches are slowly unfolding the 
history of America’s “Valley of Kings.” The work was started near- 
ly a century ago by the Arfierigan déplomat-explorer, Jéhm L. Stephens 
who re-discovered sofne 44 ruined cities, publishing his report in 1841. 
Catherwood, the English artist who accompanied Stepltens made excel- 
lent drawings of “several important ruins and the English explorér 
Alfred P. Mandslay wasethe first to apply scientific methods to the 
study of ruins. “But nothing was done to prevent the disintegration of 
the remains until 1925 when the Mexican Government orgamised 
its department of monuments: The Mexican Bureau of pre-Hispanic 
Monuments is headed by Sefior Marquina who fortunately discovered in 
1936 El Castillo, the most impressive of all pyramid-temples at Chichen 
Itza, which like many otber ancient temples, ‘‘embraced within itself an 
older temple that has been completely concealed for centuries.” A study 
of the outer structure of the temple demonstrates jts calendrical signi- 
fications, the Maya Toltec cycle cogsisting of 52 years of 365 days each. 

Superb examples of Mayan pottery have been found by the archaeo- 
logisis of the Carnegie Institution, Washington. A splendid mural 
painting of Mgyan village-life at the sea shore was recently discbvered 
at the temple of warriors, Chichen Itza. 

Thus the materials for the study of pre-Columbian art and culties, 
in North, Central and South America, are increasing so enormously 
that several volumes would be necessary to give a fairly adequate survey. 
Some of the leading American Museums and Universities and resedrch 
institutions like the Universities of Harvard, Yale, and California, the 
Field Museum of Chicago, Peabody 1 Museum of American “Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Archaeological Institute óf America, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, American Anthropological Association, American Anti- 
quarian Society, the Carnegie Institgtion, the Smithsonian Institution 
and the United States National I Mugeum, Washington, amongst others 
are making notable contributions, But one has got to establish cor- 
respondence also directly with the museums of Central and South 
America which publish most of their reports and monographs in Spanish 
and Portugwese. In many cases these pre-Columbian’ ‘relies ate remi- 
niscent of Chjnese culture and possibly, on closer analysis, other ele- 
ments of orienjat culture may gradually be discovered., The history of 
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HE title of my paper is ‘“ The Education of a. "Business Man.’ 

Now please do not misunderstand me. One of the many things 
Ido ‘not know about education "is how to train a young man o? 
woman for business. However, in the past month or two I have 
begun to discover how much a business ‘man has,to learn if he is tc 
understand education. e 

My own formal education was ‘like that of many business mea, 
I took an A.B. degree at the university. I wasa student in en 
eastern college. If my classmates and I had analysed ourselves 
honestly, most of us were there to půtin our four pleasant years et 
our parents expense. Our ambition was to become ‘‘ college men.” 
It seemed important to us then that our Alma*Mateg should have a 
winning football team, even if ‘footboll had little to do with ouz 
education. We wanted good grades in our courses, providing it did’ns 
take too much of our time. The professors were doubtless fine men. 
We never got to know any of them. In fact we avoided them 
whenever possible. 

George Santayana, the philosopher, once described the relat&in 
between my classmates and the professors as like that betweena 
milkmaid and a cow. ‘‘ Mutual contributions may pass between 
them,” Santayana remarked, ‘‘ but not conversation.’’ The professors" 
job was to conduct classes, to keep us awake, in them and at thé end 
of the semester tq engage us in a battle for guades. : 

That was the picture which I carried with me into what we called 
‘“* hife.’’ Few of my classmates even considered the tfrerits of further 
education once we were entitled to chll ourselves “* Bachelors of Arts,” 
unless we wanted to become highpticed lawyers or doctors and had 
to stay on. It seldom occurred to us that a life of scholarship or 
University research might be a career fora man, To us, the graduate 
student, to quote Dr. George E. Vincent, was a fellow who’ didnt 
know enough to go home when the party was over. 

My father*was a Professor of a well-known American University 
_ and I was raiséd near its campus. I received a degree from another 
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well-known University. Now I am on the staff of a third. I am now 
for the first¢ime, trying to understand how « great University contri- 
butes to civilization. I am learningefast by seeing*one of America's 
great Universities in action, and by seeing it from the inside. The 
effort to define a, University to you, however, seems almost as difficult 
as defining life,eor love, or religions n’ 

in the writings of Dr. Eliot, former President of Harvard, I found 
one definition.» “A University,” Dr. Eliot wrote, ‘‘is a society of 
learned .men, each a master in higown field, each acquainted, with 
what has been achieved in all past time in » special subject, each pre-- 
pared to push forward a little the present imits of knowledge. Hence, 
Uniwersities are ptaces of research, of diligent inquiry for new or for- 
gotten truths. This incessant singlemindad research for new truth is 
the condition essentiab for both the matarial and the intellectual pro- 
gress of the nation and the race.” e 

This definition will help you to understand the University of 
Chicago: Tt will help you to realize why shere are a great many stu- 
dents here who are scarcely aware that thair University bas a football 
team. * Professdrs do meet classes; yet there are some Chicago Profes- 
sors who do a large part of their work shousands of miles from the 
campus. Some of the most famous teach only a few students, and not 
in class rooms at all, but in offices and laboratories. 

The longer I am here, the more I learn of this major phase of 
Upiversity work, the phase emphasized in Dr. Eliot’s definition : 
Research, One day last week I heard of four widely different examples. 
One University of Chicago Professor, an expert on South American 
geography, had been flying over the wide country at the headwaters of 
the Amazon River, developing new methods of geographical observa- 
tion from tlee air; another, a biochemist who i is trying to discover new 
knowlédge about the pituitary gland had just returned’ from a whaling 
expedition off the coast of British Columbia, where he had secured 
‘samples of the unusual pituitary glands of whales; a third, a scholar of 
English literature, was back from,London, where he and several stu- 
dents had been at work in the ‘Public Records Office, seeking to check 
the sources used by Geoffrey Chaucer in writing the Canterbury Tales; 
a, fourth, a graduate student in sociology, had turned in a report of his 
interviews with narcotic addicted, and his conclusions as te why people 
become addicted to drugs. 

T asked, ‘How many members of the Üi of Chicago 
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Faculty devote most of their working time to research ?’’« The answer 
s “At least five hundred.” I learned, too, that more than fifteen 

hundred advanced students, ‘‘graduate students” as they are Called, 
are engaged in research work, and that more than half the University’s 
budget goes into research. ` eS 

How “can this scene of intense, varied intellectual activity be 
reconciled with’ the average man’s picture of bright ¢ollege days, a pic- 
ture which grows brighter through the mist of years and which is 
heightened by alumni re-unions, by the movies, and by the thousands 
of columns the newspapermgive to college athiétics ? How can it be 
matched agains? recollections of football “and chrysanthemums, frater- 
nities and dances, the rush to make the 9 :00 o'clock’ bell ? . 

The answer is simple. It lies in the difference between 
a College and a University. This difference is far greater than most 
Americans appreciate. A college «is chiefly concerned with teaching. 
Its main job is to acquaint young citizens with the essential parts of 
mavdkind’s accumulated learning. Its purpose should be to train them 
to think—to think clearly and to think for themselves. Tipi is an 
important job. R R 

A University’s job, on the other bad, is not so much to teach as 
to learn. Tn otber words, it is concerned with discovering new knowl- 
edge. And that isan even more important job, if civilization is to 
advance. A “University might do flo,formal classroom teaching and 
still be the greatest University in the world. It would need no stu- 
dents in the accepted sense, no seekers after degrees, buf it would 
need the greatest staff of scholars and investigators, and the best eqip- 
ment, that could be assembled. Of course Universities "should also 
engage in teaching. They must educate those who are to be the 
scholars, scientists, and professional men ‘of the next generation. To 
take the highest degree at an institution like the University of Chicago 
the student must himself make an original contribution to human 
knowledge. He must discover something that has never, been known’ 
before. . 
There are more than a thousand colleges in the United States. 
At a maximum there are not more than thirty real Universities. Eight 
or ten of these Universities are privately endowed and financed. Harvard, 
Yale, Columpia and the University of Chicago are the best known ôf 
these. The rest are state institutions, supported by public taxes. 
Part of the contugion in the public mind between colleges and Univer- 
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sities is thate Universities maintain under-graduate colleges. Some of 
them, like tlte University of Chicago with iz: new plan, do a brilliant 
job of’ under-graduate teaching. These collezes give the Universities 
the flavor of college life. a 

What $s it Universities try to learn ? What good does University 
research do? *A®business man certainly shoukd be the first to applaud 
the idea of research. The greatest advances of modern business and 
industry rest upon scientific and technolosical experimentation. But 
here again the business man has something to learn, about Univergities. 
Most of us have confused science with the igvention of new gadgets. 

Recently I talked with Professor Arther H. Compton, the Univer- 
sity əf Chicago’s great physicist, who has won the Nobel Prize in 
science. He is not interested, in perf€cting articles for the market. 
He spends most of his ¢ime trying tə learn the nature of cosmic rays, 
those mysterious radiations which come from outer space and strike the 
earth with tremendous energy. I asked him a business man’s question 
‘What practical benefits can we secure from cosmic rays ?” He didn’t 
smile. He said, “The first thing they will do is help us understand 
the universe in*which we live. As for praztical consequences, we can- 
not tell surely. It may bedhat researckeinto cosmic rays will be one 
link ina chain of investigation, undertaken by many men over many 
decades, which will lead some day to the release of atomic energy.” 

I might have told Dr. Compton that -f bis experiments led to that 
result, to providing mankind with unlimized, cheap energy—power at 
everyone’s band—he would influence the course of history more pro- 
foundly than any dictator now living. `° , 

e To thdse of us who ask, ‘What good is a cosmic ray?” the answer 
- was given long ago by a great scientist, who was asked a similar 
question bye a politiciar and replied, “Sir, some day you may be 
taxing’ it.’ He was Michael Faraday, and he had discovered 
something interesting, but apparently useless. It was the principle 
‘of electro- magnetic induction, which 1s the basis of our electrical 
industry. : 
The ultimate aim of a University’ s work is to contribute to the 
welfare of mankind—to the happiness of man’s mind and the health 
of his þody. But it must take many paczhs to arrive at this long-term 
goal. For example, many years ago 3 group of Wiscongin carnation 
growers asked the Department of Botary at the University of Chicago 


so find out why their flowers curled up and died jn ‘Chicago green- 
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houses, The botatits discovered that ethylene, a eomponeat ¢ 
Chicago’s iNuminating gas, was killing the carnations They mer 
tioned this to Pr. Arno Luckhardt, a University physiologist. Di 
Luckhardt wondered what ethylene would do to rats. That was th 
start of his discovery of ethylene as an anaesthetic. Singé then it ne 
been used in millions of operatigns in hospitals, ag qn improvemar 
over chloréform or ether.’ Dr. Luckhardt, of gourse, might hav 
made a fortune,by patenting his discovery, but he didn’t. ` 
e Thus the wyltimate conqugst of cancer may come not from 

medical laboratory’ but from the laboratéry of some obscure Univers:t 
investigator who is trying to discover néw knowledge about the natter 
of living tissue. Adolph Ochs, the late publisher of the New Yer 
Times, said that if the cure for cancer were ever discovered he wou] 
devote the first seven pages of his newspaper to it. That makes: 
news more important than the oufbreak of a European war. 

Politicians like to talk about the more abundant life. The Ur 
versities are doing more than the politicians ultimately to produce il 
The Universities, through their research, may save or enrich thousand 
of lives six months from now. Much of thei work, however, wi 
come to fruition decades, perhaps centuries, from now, when thor 
who are doing it are dead and succeeding generations have carried | 
forward. Business- men have to think in terms of today, tomorroy 
next month, or next year. They sould try to understand, and appre 
ciate, the men whose gaze is also ‘turned toward the centuries t 
come, . aa 

Thus a University is made great by having great scholars an 
investigators on its staff, by providing them with equipment, and b 
giving them freedom to search for the truth. If we deny thèm free 
dom, we are claiming that we already know all the answers to ct 
problems. Some of the European countwies “now deny freedom t 
their Universities. The Universities of America are welcoming ja 
exiled scholars of these countries. The time may shortly arrive, i 
indeed it is not already here, -when the United St&tes will be ta 
chief center of the world’s learnihg, she home of man’s eternal searc 
for truth. l 
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At the present time, wheñ the University of Calcutta, has under 
active consideration the grafting of ful! university “status to the 
subject, of geography, it is of more than passing interest to examine 
the claims of the subject and such recognitija. In the first place it 
may be said that few ‘subjects, if any, have changed more radically 
in concept and outlook within the last few decades. Many of us, 
perhaps the majority, have recollections of our school days when we 
suffered from what may be called the ‘Old Geography.’ My own 
earliest memory of the subject is of standing up and reciting in chorus 
a creed which embraced the capes and bays of, England, an exercise 
which was followed in due courge by a list of,the counties of England, 
the county towns and the rivers on which the latter were situated. 
At a more advanced stage we did ‘ ccmmercial ’ geography, Wah 
consisted mainly of countries and what they were ‘ noted for” and 
of towns and what they were "ee noted for.” Woe betide the boy or 
girl Who gotsthe town concerned ‘ noted for’ the wrong product ! 
Yet we were rarely, if ever, given adequate reasons for the facts we 
learnt, parrots fashion, ‘how’ and ‘ Why’ scarcely entered into 
consideration. The old geography oniy claimed to be“ a description 
of the’’earth and its inhabitants ° and indeed it really consisted of 
endless ésialogads of dull faets—useful in some cases - there is little 
doubt, but scarcely interesting and certainly not inspiring. 

. We certainly were not led to the knowledge that so many of the 
facts we learnt were the result ot -a few simple or fundamental 
underlying causes. The new geography first seeks to distinguish or 
gunderstand these causes or influences. For this reason the new 
geography is sometimes called ‘ causal geography ’—not, perhaps, a 

ee _ 7 
* [Being the summary of a lecture delivered in the Asutosh Hall, University of Calcutta? 


on January 2ist, 1938, under the chairmanship of Mr. 8. P, Mookerjee. M.A.,°B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, M.I.A., Vice- Chancellor, University of Calcutta, by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp. ] 
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happy term becquse of the easy confusion with ‘ casual.’ ‘Let us hope 
that in any’ cdse the modern geography is not casual.” Its subiect- 
matter is, indeed, the happeniigs which affect our every-day lives 
and many of the events.or information conveyed to us Ay our daily 
papers ; byt its handling of subject-matter is essentially è systematic 
and rational cone. PgR 

The new approach has been worked out almost entirely since 
the dawn of the present century. It is associated especially with the 
names of Professors]. F. Herbert#on and Sir Halford Mackinder ‘ja 
England, Miss, E. C. Semple in America, Ratzel in Germany and 
Vidal de la Blache in France. Their work belongs | to the per.od 
before the Great War ; the great development ‘of the subje@t is & 
post-war phenomenon. . ° 

Perhaps for the first time during the Great? War we realized the 
inter-dependance of all parts of*the world. Despite nationalistic 
developments the telephone, wireless, improvement in communicatiors 
by air, sea and land and the growing demands of modern civilised 
life all tend to link the world together as a gjngle unit. We are 
forced to realise that ethe progress and prosperity of any one part 
depends upon the progress and prosperity of the whole and that, as 
citizens of any one country, we are also citizens of the world ani 
require the arganised knowledge of geography to guide us in formu- 
lating opinions and determining our actions. 

It is important at the outset to emphasize these fyndamerta. 
differences between the old and new geographies if only because sc 
many of those today in authority recall only the “ geography ’’ of their 
school-days and cannot be expected to regard with favour the*intro- 
ductions of such a subject in our Universities. The change of method 
and matter needs to be emphasized. . oa 

. 
Il. Tas Position or Geoc&&rny in Moner Stupiss. 

If we attempt to analyse the reasons for the present position of 
importance of a country —or it may be of a city such as Calcutta or a 
mere village—we shall find that the present state of affairs is tht resuft 
of the actio® and interaction of three sets of factors. In the first 
place there are the natural or geographical factors—the fundamental 
advantages or disihdvantages of position, natural regourees, etc. In the 
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second place* there are the historical factors with ,whjch we may 
include the political, for the politics of today will be history tomorrow. 
In zhe third place there are the economic, including the social, 
factors. If, in our attempt to interpret. the position, we consider 
only one or fwo of these sets of factors and reglect the others we are 
liable, indeed’ we are almost certain? to fall inito serious errors. Thus 
geographical.studiés take their natural place by thé side of historical 
and economic studies in the interpretation ‘of current® events. They 
should ‘serve, by keeping our feet® firmly upon the earth, to supply 
the necessary balance. A short while ago inn examingtion for adult 
students—there, were over 4,000 examinees, all over 21 years of age— 
I seta question concerning the former German colonies. Whilst 
everyone who attempted the question had quite made up his mind 
on the political or economic issues, apparently not a single one knew 
where the colonies were. This is a typical example of the danger 
of considering the political and economic factors without the 
geographical. 

The economists O say that progress in their subject is 
rendered difficult because everyone imagines*he is a born economist. 
In somewhat the same way there seem’ to be an idea that anyone 
can be a geographer and anyone is competent to examine school 
children in the subject. Let us therefcre try an] negative | this idea 
by examining the theory underlying the modern concepts. 


e 
III. Some FonpamMentsu PRINCIPLES. 


Rerhaps the most fertile of the congepts of the geographer is 
that of the environment. ` „ Modern geography may, indeed, be defined 
as the study of the earth as the home of man and it involves the 
analysis of the environment, of the action and interaction of the 
geographical actors on the life of taan snd of the reciprocal reaction 
of man on hig environment. | We each of us live, whether as 
individuals or as nations, within ar environment or environments 
which whilst influencing our life as a whole, can also be resolved into 
cgnstittent parts. These are the geographical factors. When the 
influence of these was first fully realized the term ‘ ¢eographical 
control ’ was introduced, suggesting that man was controlled by is 
environment. Whilst this may be practically true foy certain primi- 
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tive peoples, ‘influence’ is a better word than ‘ contyol’ for most 
circumstances. + What are these geographical factors which influence 
the life of mant? . . : 


The first is position—the unalterable factor of the position of our 
homes, oyr workplaces, our country on the face ofethe*earth. The 
hour at whigh we risë, jhe t#me we spend travelling, indeed the 
ordering of ‘a large "part of our daily lives is determisted by this factcr sf 

_ position. Similarly with a‘city—let us contrast Calcutta and Bombay—_ 
or with a country éts position is an unalterable fact. Man may seek -o 
overcome difficulties or sisadvantages of position by his attempts -o 
improve transport and communications but the influence remains. 
Some places are marked by position to be centras of human I¢fe and 
activities ; others can scarecely be more than backwaters, 


The second factor is that of physiography‘or physical features. If 
a country is mountainous by nature nothing that man can do caa 
make ita plain. However much ¢he activities of man may hays 
done to make Calcutta the great city jt is, it could scarcely have risen 
to the position of a premier port without the physical feature of tha 
Hugli; on the other hand the very difficulties of communication ‘a3 
_ between Calcutta and Howrah) are themselves the result of tais 
physical feature. By building bridges and digging tunnels, by draining 
swamps andeembanking rivers man may fight against physical “featu-es 
but his efforts. are, after all, smalle Thus the teacher of geograpay 
does well to start with the fundamentally important physical map.ee 


The third factor is thaé of geological structure which makes 
its influence felt especiallyein the location of minerals and its in- 
direct effect through soil. Man cannot find a coalfield where a coalfield 
has not already been provided by natyre. „Geological structive thas 
plays a ‘large part in determining the naturad resources of: @ country. 


The fourth factor is that of weather and climate. The clothes 
which we wear from day to day reflect largely our Personal reactions 
to weather conditions ; the erence] in bouse construction between 
England and India reflect particufarlysdifferences in climate. Unbrellas 
and irrigation, artificial heating and refregeration are just some of 
man’s attempts to counter climatic influences. 


The &fth factor—vegetation—is really dependant on or clogely 
‘connected with the last. Not only does climate determine the type cf 
natural vegetation of a country but also the character of the crops 
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which can ke grown by man—the agricuiture. Théugh some heed- 
lessly may try, the world’s most powerful dictators cannét force the 
production of commodities which climatic conditions make impossible. 
The United States, in the temperate cone, depends on overseas 
supplies of “gubber, cocoa and coffee, The great stretch of the Russian 
Republics is in, the same position. , A A 
The sixth factpr—animeal life—has been partly overéorse by man 
but the man is, against the smaller creatures—the, mosquito, the 
tsetse fly and even smaller creatures. | 
Within the circle rhade by this complex, ¢ envirofhinent stands man- 
himself an animal but being distinguished from the othér animals by 
his ability not only to take thought but, having thought, to take action 
against the environmental factors. a 
Another important, geographical conzeption is that of the natural 
region—an area over the whole of whick the environment is in a 
number of important particulars the same. Itis now customary to 
regard the world as divided into about a dozen major natural or environ- 
mental regions. This concept has the prectical importance that lessons 
learnt in one part of a region may be zzadily applied in other parts. 
This may be illustrated by the transference of rubber production from 
Brazil to India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies—to other 
parts of, the same great environmental region. The Conadian farmer 
is seeking to perfect varieties of wheat which will ripen in the brief 
northern summer of the Peace River region ; if successful the results 
cait*immedétately be applied to those parts of Siberia where similar 
conditions prevail. ° 
Geography is not a study of static but of dynamic conditions. 
There” is the constant need of recording facts as thay are at a given 
time and in, the recording of facts an eszentfal tool is the map. It is 
not ten to write an accpunt of a courtcy or industry which, whilst 
substantially accurate, may be too generalised or too vague td be of 
real value. It Becomes of a different order of usefulness where 
description is supported on the one “hand : by statistics and on the other 
band by facts tecorded on maps.” It is difficult to record vague 
ideas on a map and the map discipine of the geographer is often 
a severe one. 
- It may be urged that each of the geographical factors, is already 
the subject of study of another science. But geography is the only. 
one which considers the action or interaction of the whole’ 
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. i . 
° IV, THE APPLICATION OF eTHE PRINCIPLES.» 


We do wel to apply the principles just enunciated in the frst 
place to our own lives and ovr own homes. Hence the insistence on 
“local geography” at an early stage in educational programmes. If, 
geography ‘is divorced from immediate surroundings, and happenings 
it is failing im ifs task. With'the home area as a standard of com- 
parison we are „in a position to understand and appreciaté conditicns 
of life in other environments. Such balanced knowledge must lead 
to better internatiofal understanding. Furthe# knowledge gained in 
such comparativ studies enables a return fo the consideration of the 


home area with a greater understanding. ` ©. > z 


So geography by focussirfg the light of well-reasoned knowledge 
on the interpretation of current affairs has an important part to play 
in the work of ‘national planning’ which is so much to the fore at 
present. It is significant that the State Planning authorities in tae 
United States start inevitably with a geographical survey and drew 
their staffs so largely from the geographical schools of the Universities; 
it is interesting to record, that the Royal Commission on the Geogra- 
phical Location of Industry recently appointed in Britain includes 
the President of the Geographical Association amongst the Commis- 
sioners and called on the Royal Geographical Society for evidence. 
Amongst other tasks of a similar “sqrt may be mentioned the Land 
Utilisation Survey of Britain, in which the present use of every acre 
of England, Wales and Scotland has been recorded for the fifst time. 

Detailed regional surveys ‘are greatly needed in India and the 
university geographers have a great field open before them. | Ij is 
gratifying to record the important pioneer work in this respect : of 
Dr. S. P. Chatterjee who is to play such an important pai in geogra- 
phical studies 1 in the University of Calcutta. ° f 


V. ‘Tur Position or GroGRArHy IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Geography has not yet attained *in India the pésition which it 
occupies in the other great countries of the world. One might cite the 
United States or France or Germany but it may suffice to refer to the 
position in ẹBritain. There are full departments of Geography ia 
practically every British University with full pass and honours ani 
post-graduate courses. This is true of Oxford, Cambridge, Wales, 
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Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Durha 
Newcastle , Reading, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Aberdeeh and appl 
also to ile University colleges of Hull, Leicestey, Nottingha 
Exeter and Southampton. In the University of London there : 
„Honours sghools at university and King’s ‘colleges, the London Sch 
of Economics, Byrkbeck, Bedford ang Queen Mary colleges.” Yet 1 
growth is a recent one—coincideat with the post-wér vealization 
the importance qf the study of international affairs. The first Hono 
examination in geography was held in London in 1921. The m 
handful of students tntered that year ingluded fny wife and myse 
Today the number examined ‘for honours alone runs intd hundreds. 

No studewts can enter’ for the B.Sc. (Econ.) or the B.Co 
without a ‘modicum of geography. The student must have his train: 
in economics, history, geography and constitution side by side as 
essential basis. Students from Indja often complain of the difficu 
of obtaining entry to such colleges as the School of Economics. Th 
at least is one answer—the neglect of a subject which from: 
British point of view is regarded as fundamental. 

In. conclusjon a passing reference may be made to the posit: 
in the schools. There, in the absence cf, special university deg: 
in geography “‘ anybody ’" is regarded as fit to teach geograpl 
What, wonder if the teaching in the Primary school is poor, if 1 
children are ill-prepared for the work of the middle and high schoc 
Tt isa vicious circle, with the university the weak or absent link. 

** The recent delegation of the British Association for the advan 
‘ment of science to the Jubilee meeting of the Indian Science Congr 
gave point to the importance with which the university study 
ceography is regarded in Britain. The subject was represented 
no lè$s than eight delagates—Mr. McFarlkne the grand old man 
Geography from Aberdeen, Professor Ogilvie (Edinburgh), Profes 
Fleure, F.R.S. (Manchester), Mr. Kinvig (Birmingham), Pfofes 
Fawcett and Iv. D. Stamp (Loudon- University College and Loni 
School of Etonomics) , Professor ‘Gorden (Physical Geography, Kin 
College, London) and Dr. Homarfh, the General Secretary of 
British Association. 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : FLEXIBLE 
OR RIGID ? a 


TRIPURARI CHA&KRAVARTI, M.A. °° 
s g Calcutta University ° 


have read with ‘great interest Lord *Lothian’s recent statement 

on the Gévernment of India Act, 1985. He has taken consider- 

able pains to show that the Federal structure as adumbrated ig the 
Act of Parliament is, in spite of its admitted defects, acceptable, 
and he has further observed that the new constijution “‘far from being 
rigid and unalterable except by Parliament is in fact very flexible and 
fluid.” Lord Lothian bas characterized any opinion as to the rigidity 
of the constitution as ‘‘a very general misapprehension in India.’’ 
But what are the facts on which he seeks to build up his theory ? 
The Simon Commission plainly stated: ‘‘ The first principle. which 
we would lay down is that the lew constitution should, as far as 
possible, contain within itself provision for its own development. 
It should not lay down too rigid and uniform a plan, but should 
allow for natufal growth and diversitye.....It has been a characteristic 
of the evolution of responsible government in other parts of the 
British Empire that the details of the constitution haveenot bé&n 
exhaustively defined in statutory language. On the contrary, the 
constitutions of the self-governtng parts of the British Empire have 
developed as the result of natural growth.’ (Simon Report, Vol. IL, 
para. 7) But in the Propesals for Indian Constitutional Reform Which 
were issued by the Conservative Government én 1933, we do net find 
any mention of this doctrine so eloquently expressed by the Simon 
Commission. Mr. ©. R. Attlee in his speech on these*proposals in tha 
House of Commons on the 27th Match, 1933, said : ‘The *whole idea of 
` Dominions Status entirely disappears frem the White Paper even as 
the ultimate goal. ‘The second thing which entirely disappears is any 
idea of a progressive advance to full responsible government. The 
Simon Commission, among other things, definitely laid it dowh that 
the constitution should contain within it the seeds of growth......... 
In the whole *of the proposals there is no suggestion of growth. 
There is no suggestion that at any time, or dn any occasion, will the 
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powers of the Governor-General be relaxed. There i8 no suggestion 
that at any time the power of the Secretary of State and of this House 
through the Secretary of State will ebe rslaxed. Hbere is no bint 
of time.” (House of Commons Debates, 27;h- March, 1933, p. 728.) 
.On the other hand, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, was 
anxious on that day to allay the apprehezsions of the cdnservative 
members of the House of Commons by c.ving #hem® the assurance 
that the ‘‘ extremists ’’ would not be able to obtain a dominating 
influence in the new Indian constitytion. Let me quote his words : 
‘ I do not wish to male prophecies about ty future, least of all the 
Indian future. But I would ‘ask hon. Members to look very carefully 
at the proposals which we have made in tie White Paper for the 
constitution of the Federal Legislature antl of the Provincial Legis- 
latures, and if they analyse those ‘proposals, I think they will agree 
with me that it will be almost impossible, short of a landslide, for the 
extremists to get control-.of the federal centre. I believe that, to put 
it at the lowest, it will be extremely difficult for them to get a majority 
in a Province like Bengal.” Yet, in the face of this pronouncement of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, ‘Lord Lothian in his recent statement asks us 
to believe that the “Congress Will gain a majority of the British Indian 
seats, which will give ita leading place :: the Ministry ’’ at the 
Federal Centre. Now, whom are we to telieve more—Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the architect of the new constiiction, or Gord Lothian, 
the well-meaning and optimistic liberal statesman ? 

“The Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1934 in its 
introductory chapter discussed certain excellent principles of constitu- 
tiongl $ settlement and even stressed the nsed for flexibility in the 
new Indian constitution (para. 22), But in tae body of the Report we 
find ho vestige of this idea. Mr. P. S. Cocks in moving the labour. 
amendment to the Government motion on the J. P. G Report in the 
House of Commons on the 12th December, 1934, made it perfectly clear 
in his speech that the constitution ,which was actually sought to be 
introduced was not a. flexible but a rigid constitution. He said: 
“ The Scheme “is a static plaf, a rigid plan, a rather cast-iron plan, 
even perhaps almost a final plan. It does not contain within itself 
provision for iis own development.” (House of Commons Debates, 
12th December, 1934, p. 407) Mr.C. R. Attlee also in, his draft 
report laid before the Joint Parliamentary Ccmmittée on the 18th June, 
19384, pleaded *‘ that the constitution itself sliculd contain possibilities 
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of expansion 4nd development, which may, without éurther Act of 
Parliament, realize this objective.” But his draft repott was not at 
all considered by the Committee. Even the Statutory Comrhfission’s 
recommendation that the -Indian constitution should ‘‘ contain some 
_ element of elasticity enabling adjustments to be made dn ` accordanes 
with the ‘conditions actual ly obtaining in any givene province at any 
particular time ’’ $o which Mr, Attlee tried to draw pointed attention, 
failed to carry weight with the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee. (J.P. O; Report, Vol. J, Part IT, pp. 256-57) 

But although “the Ingjan Statutory ommision stressed the need 
for making “ Very full provision in the. constitution for growth and 
developmont without the necessity of seeking new powers frem the 
British Parliament,” yet Str Samuel Hoare in,his Bill for the Govern- 
ment of India made no provision for the method of internal adjust- 
ment and growth. On the other hand, in his speech on the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Commons, on the 6th February, 
1935, Sir Samuel Hoare made it abundantly clear that the Indian 
constitution would be a rigid constitution. He said as follows: ‘ This 
constitution is a rigid constitution and it can * onlys be amended by 
future Acts of Parliament. Tt is rigid because of the peculiar condi- 
tions prevalent in India and because Parliament here would not be 
prepared to abandon its oversight of future changes.” (Housesof Com- 
mons Debates, 6th February, 1985, .,1167) Thus it is manifest from 
the language of the sponsor of the Bill himself that the constisufion 
was meant to be rigid and inelastic and in its final shape is “has 
remained rigid and inelastic. The author of the Bill was so very anxious 
to ensure the rigidity of “the constitution that he” intyodured 
into the provisions of the Bill quite a new method of framing the 
Instruments of Instructiéns to the Gtverner-General and Provincial 
Governors. Hitherto such Instruments wefe regarded as the executive 
acts of the British Cabinet. They were issued as prerogative docu- 
ments, but for the first time in the, constitutional history of HErglarid 
as Sir Samuel Hoare himself admitted in the House of Commons on 
the 6th February, 1985, the Draft Iftstructions were made to ‘‘receive 
the Parliamentary sanction of both Houses.’ Thus they became 
Parliamentary Documents, or rather, definite matters of quasi- egjsla 
tion. Ona point of further information Sir Herbert Samuel asked 
‘Would any futur Government be able to issue amended Instraction: 
without the Sanction of the House ? °° Sir Samuel Hoare replied 
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“No, it would be necessary to have the sanction of both, Houses.” 
Mr. Churchill’8 intervention with the words—‘‘Not for ‘every Amend- 
ment?’’*—elicited the further reply of Sir Samael Hodre: “Yes, for 
every future change.” ; 
- This is æ constitutional innovation of tremendous significance. 
The House of Lords up to this time wes nop permitted fo have any 
control over administration. The Parliament Act, 1911, rendered the 


Lords impotent in matters of legislation. But Sections 18 and 53 of 


"the Government of India Act, 1935, relating to the Instruments -of 


Instructions have entrusted, as Mr. Winston hurchill pointed out very 
forcibly in his speech in the Hoyse of Commons on the 35th March, 
1935, ‘‘a first raté function, one of the most responsible decisions, to 
the House of Lords withaut even the Parlfamentary time limitation 
which was enforced by the Parliament Act thus reverting to the pre- 
Parliament Act situation.” This was*setting cp the old unlimited veto 
of the House of Lords in a real form. Even 3ir Samuel Hoare was 
forced to admit that a Resolution of the House of Commons seeking 
to make some changes in the Instructions was not subject to the 
Parliament Act. The Lords, therefore, would be-perfectly at liberty to 
veto the proposals of the House*of Commons again and again. 

Mr. Morgan Jones was for dropping this revolutionary proposal 
in the British constitutional system. In moving his amendment to 
clause 13 of the Bill on the -Sth March, 1935, he was perfectly 
frank, when he said that the provisions with regard to the Instruments 
of Instructions would prevent any future Labour Government from 
making any alteration in the Indian copstitution through amended 
Instructjons. Proposals for change would be certainly and indefinitely 
held up,by a majority in the House of Loris who would remain 
entirely unaffeeted by the blectoral decision which might have placed 
the Labour Government itself ‘in office. The statutory provisions 
regarding the Instruments of Instructions are, therefore, very signi- 
ficant and they rise very far-reachingeconstituzional issues. 

It is also worthy of note that the sConstitut.ons of the Dominions 
in the past have been developed from time to time by amending the 
Prerogative Instruments of Tnstructions—not by altering the letters of 
the statutes. Those changes have been effecte: on the authority of 
the Government alone. No separate consent of Parliament Bas been 
thought to be necessary. But under the present Act, changes in the ° 
Letters of Instruction can only be made if they are laid before both 
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Houses of Parlfament and passed by both Houses of Rarliament by 
means of añ Address.. The future growth and development of the 
Indian constitugion thus lies entirely in the hands of the Héuse of 
Lords. : 
Lastly, it should be pointed out thet with the passing of the 
Government of India Ao 1935, dhe Government of India Act 1919, 
was repealed, “but the Preamble of that Act remained, It is not very 
difficult to understand the-real reason for making thisspecific exception 
from the repeal ofthe Act of 1919. The Prowinple asserts in angquali-~ 
fied terms the powers of heth Houses of Parliament to determine every 
step of Indian ‘constitutional development, and therefore, the Govern- 
ment of 1985 was very anxious to put emphasis on® the terms ef the 
Preamble. But Indian polftical opinion has never become reconciled 
to the claims put forward in the Preamble one behalf of Parliament, 
and the ‘‘terminology is, of course, as the Right Hon. Wedgwood 
Benn has shown in an article in the Political Quarterly (July, 1932), 
‘fin contradiction of the idea that the new constitution should have 
some inherent power of growth, which was plainly stated by the Simon 
Commission.” Further, it is necessary to point out that the words of 
the Preamble of the Act of 1919 are inconsistent with Dominion Status 
promised so solemnly by Lord Irwin on behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on the 31st October, 1929. They are entirely out of place in 
modern constitutional phraseology. “They found place in the Act of 
1919 seven years before the Imperial Conference of 1926 which for ,the 
first tinue made an attempt to define Dominion Status. It thus becomes 
abundantly clear that the new, "constitution does not “contain within 
itself provision for its own development. i . 
Lord Lothian has observed that the new constitution of India is 
not rigid. On the other hand, he has said that ‘‘it is in faet very flexible 
and fluid.” Now the chief merit of å flexible constitution, as Vis- 
count Bryce pointed out in his classical essay on ‘Flexible “and Rigid 
Constitntions,’’ is that it “affords aemeans of preventing or minimizing 
revolutions by meeting them half-way...... A ‘Flexible Constitution, 
however, being more easily and promptly alterable, and being usually 
a less firmly welded and cohesive structure, can bend without break- 
ing, can be modified in such a way as to satisfy popular demands, ean 
escape revelution by the practical submission of one of the contending 
forces in the particular dispute...... The knowledge that a constitution 
can be changad without any tremendous effort helps to make a party of 
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revolution less wiolent and a party of resistance less stubborn, disposing 
both to some cémpromise......The constitution permits small‘reforms to 
be easil¥ effected. The party of change, whizh would bè a party of 
revolution if it was obliged to have large changes or none, is apt to be 
divided, and its nae moderate section is, or sson passes into, a party 
only of reforms’* (Bryce: Studies sn Histery and J urisprudence, 
Vol. I, pp. 178-75)’@ne may feel inclined to enquire whether any of the 
above-mentioned nrerits of a flexible constitution can be said to belong 
"to the new Indian Constitution which pord Lothian bas characterized 


‘as flexible and fluid. , f š 
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THE EUGENIC POFENTIALITIES OF 
ALLEGED INFERIOR RACES AND CLASSES 


e Dr. Benoy Kumar SARKAR 
e 
° Docteur en Biographie honoris ‘causa. 
. 


PARS and eugenjcists are as arule obsessed by the 
records of the races that have already contrfouted to the civiliza- 
tion of mankin@. It is time for the quantitative and qualitative 
students of population to direct attention to the signe of few life such 
as are being exhibited by thost peoples, groups gr classes that have no 
tradition and no history. The mores and ideologies of the communities 
deserve to be examined in the furturistic no less than in the antiquarian 
and historical manner. Evidences of race-betterment and the rejuve- 

‘nation of mankind are forthcoming from the exploits of many unknown 
clans, tribes, classes and societies. No stùdy of population or progress 
with reference to the Indian and world conditions ean be adequate 
which happens to remain blind to’ the intellectual, moral, aesthetic 
and social transformations going on among the rising races. In the 
slow but steady ascendancy of the unknown or ill- known classes, tribes, 
castes or groups the objective student of sociology may detect the dis- 
charge of many eugenic currents and agencies such as are well calculated _ 
to raise the physical, ene and spiritual values of the entire 
human race, ! 

Many of the good or desirable biological stocks and strains ge- 
mained unsuspected in the submerged and inconspicuous races and 
classes of the world. The ħumanitarian, philanthropic, sogial reform 
and etatistic activities of the nineteenth and*twentieth centuries have 
enabled some of them to display their mettle and “‘ fitness’’sin Bur- 
America. The evocation of eugenic forces by social meafis and methods - 
is continuing its work still. The emergence of Japan as ‘the parent of 
Young Asia, the rise of new nationalities in Easter and Central 
Europe, as well as the birth of a regenerated Itussia under Soviet 
auspices are some of the processes through which the depressed, re- 


* 1 B. K. Sarkar: “ Ta Sociosrapbje bindoue aux débuts du capitalisme moderne '' 
(Revne International de Sociologi e. Paris, November-December, 1986), and ‘* Social Metabo- 
lism in its bearings ow Progress ’’ (Social Forces, Chapel Hill, U. 8. A, December, 1987), 
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pressed andeinferior of yesterday have teen proving themselves to be 
the culture-bearers, civilizers and world-remakers of today.” The same 
process has been going on in-India sinee the Mohenjo-Daro times ; and 
at the present moment as in the past the -culture-creating strains such 
eas have rensaineg hidden or unobserved in the biological make-up of the 
alleged lower elasses, inferior castes ard eworthless communities are 
being provided wrth fresh opportunities by social ,* legal and political 
methods for getting themselves recognised in the eugenic planning of 
the Indian population. ` 
` During the present century the Benga people has been witnessing 
a slow but steady transformation of a faz reaching “character. It is 
possible to notice the beginnings of what may be described as a tremen- 
dous social revolution.. In 1905 when we®used to think of Bengal, we 
used as a rule to notice the literary, educational and political activities 
of the Hindus. In those days theeMussalman element was, generally 
speaking, very inconspicuous in public life. Today the Mussalman as 
a political factor is one of the most importart constituents in Bengali 
society. In the great events “of national importance a very significant 
part is played By the Mussalman men and women of Bengal. It may 
be said therefore that Bengali life today has been enormously enriched 
by the introduction of the Mussalman elament in politics. Then, 
agaim, if we examine the schools and colleges not only of Calcutta but 
of the different districts and ryrél centres in sur province it is patent 
that the academic life of Bengal has become Mussalmanized in consi: 
derable proportions. The Hindu is not today the monopolizing factor ir 
primary, secondary, collegiate, medical, technical and other professiona 
` institution's. In Bengali literature also the contributions of the Mussal- 
mans have of late been acquiring an importance whose value cannot be 
under-estimated. Among thf most powerf'l poets, essayists, editors 
and fournalists of Berfgal a-large number comes from the Mussalmar 
side. Ieis well-known, besides, that in export and imports in retai 
* trade and in some of the factories and other industrial concerns the 
Mussalman business. organizers and directors are prominent personali 
ties. Altogether, the Muss@lman has succeeded in the course of thi 
e last generation to assert his claims to the development of the Bengal 
„people along modern lines. The establishment of this fact should bi 


2 J. Asahi: The Secreet of Japan's Trade Eapancion Tokyo, 199%) La Philosophi 
Tehéchoslovaque Contemporaine (Prague, 1925., L, I, Larwin. ‘ The Present Phase of Ecc 
nomic and Sociat Development in ene 0.8.5. R” Inte-national Latur Review, Geneva 
January, 1936). , ` 
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regarded in the estimation of publicists, patriots, social warkers as well 
as economists, euigenicists and sociologists as a great social event. 

We may now turn our eyes to some other corners of Bengali 
society. There was a time, even thirty years ago, and of course, half a 
century ago by all means, when the leading men of Bengal were known, 
as Banerjees, Chatterjeess Ghoseg, Sen-Guptas ande so on. In the 
course of the last few decades it is very interesting to, watch how the 
very family titlgs of prominent persons have become’ multiform 
and djverse. If we analyze the lisj of members in any public organiza- 
tion in any subdivision of thg districts of Bengal te notice that it is 
very often difficult to guess from the family titles the exact caste or 
social grade of the persons. The same diversity and heterogeneity of 
family titles will be detected ifi the registers of glementary, secondary, 
collegiate and other educational institutions. In, one word, the self- 
conscious and expressive section of the Bengali people of today is not a 
community primarily of Brahmans, Kayasthas and Vaidyas. These 
castes are not monopolising the cultural, political and economic func- 
tions of Bengal. The ‘thousand and one” castes of the Bengali 
Hindu society have risen,into prominence and the valueg of their contri- 
butions in every sphere are so great that there is hardly anybody who 
cares at all to enquire into the caste of ‘the person to whom Bengal 
owes one or other form and one or other item of her greatness.. We 
might analyze the situation deeper and see how the social structure of 
Bengal has been on the way to a radical change owing to the introduc- 
tion of some distinctively new features. i = 

The contributions to the wealth and social economy of Bengal 
may be examined from the side of what for want of a better term gan 
be described as the “ aboriginal ” tribes or races. There are reasons 
to believe that in virtually every distritt of Bengal and especialfy in 
the border districts the non-Hindu and to a c&rtain extent non-Bengali 
races are becoming absorbed in the general mass of the Bengati commu- 
nity. The Santals are well-knowg. This race is today occupying: 
many of the productive agricultural regions in the districts of West aud 
North Bengal. For the present they ard engaged chiefly'in the work of 
cultivation but some of the more modest arts and handicrafts are also 
being cultivated by them. The Rajbanshis of North Bangal, although 
not of the same category, may be described as another race that has 
béen slowly but steadily entering the Bengali Hindu society at the 
thin end of the wedge. : F 
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It is nob necessary to enumerate all tne different ethnic stocks 
which, whether 100 p. c. non-Bengali or partially non-Bengali, bave 
been more or less gaining a solid footing in the nobks and corners 
and even in the highways of Bengali‘hfe. Their activities are 

enot sonfined tq agricultural and primitiva industries as wel] as 
manual laboar» cultivation, mining gy Ssctory. There are some 
cases of trading and shop-keeping functions being dischatged by these 
, heterogeneous “‘*non- Bengali ” races. The intrusion ofsthese new racial 
elements is a very stupendous fact im the social ecoyomy of Bengal. It 
is to be understood, esides, that the participation of these different 
races in the economic life of the Bengali pecple is helping them by 
degrees, first; to* acquire mastery over the Bengali language, and 
secondly, to assimilate, domestic, rites and ceremonies, manners and 
customs, social etiquettes, ete., of the Bengali veople. Many of them 
are getting Hinduized. But on the other hand, the general mass of 
the Bengali people also is being powerfully influenced in diverse items 
by the introduction of these new racial factors. One can say that 
Bengal has really been experiencing an expansior in her economic and 
cultural activities. We have today a veritable ‘‘ Greater Bengal ” 
‘within the geographical boundaries of Bengal. 

When we consider the actual developments of the last three 
decades from the standpoint of the men and women who have been 
actually functioning as creatorg of economic, social and political values, 
we are surprised to discover to what a great extens the populational 
structure "of the Bengali people has become democratized. The 
Bengali people of to-day is not what it was in 1905 and certainly not 
what it was at the time when the fndian National Congress was 
founded in 1885. A rather radical and extreme statement may be 
hazarded ire this connection. * The very flesh and blcod of the men 
and women, that is, the physical and physiognomics. features of the 
Bengali people who are playing an active part in contemporary life are 
“perhaps to a coftain extent tending to be different fror. those of the 
fathers and grand- fathers of the nationalist and progressist movements. 
The phrases such as “the ‘wealth of nationalist Bengal,’ ‘‘ the 

e contributions of Bengal,’ ‘‘ Bengali public life,” ‘‘ Bengali culture,” 
“ Bengali economic activities,” ‘‘ economic and political Bengal,” 
étc., mean today far different things from the same categories 
as used by some distinguished lawyer or publicist in the eatly 
years of the present century. In those days, from his own private 
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office room in% certain district town, he used to wiye to a leade) 
or to a leading daily of Calcutta, ‘‘ The entire district is with you 
or behind youg’ In those days the self-conscious and creative ‘section: 
of the Bengali people were indeed so homogeneous in character ol 
rather microscopic in dimension as to be patriarchically represented o1 
bossed in this manner. e ; Š ee 
Today there $ no individual and of course no institution anywhere 
in any district of Bengal. that would dare make statements like the 
abgve in regard to some questiogs of public importance. The-situatior 
is today quite heberogengpus, multiform and fluralistic.. Those of ow 
countrymen ‘who have discovered for ‘themselves that, populationally 
speaking, in its very physical make-up Bengal sis a*thoroughjy new 
phenomenon not to be *omprehended in terms of the demographic 
basis of a generation ago, will be in a position to comprehend th« 
problems of young Bengal during the next decade. The next three 
five, seven or ten years of the Bengali people can be managed only by 
those of our publicists and scholars who possess no vagueness abou 
the fact of a racial, castal or religious ‘expansion of the Bengali people 
Once this societal transformation of the Bengali people has been re 
cognized as the foundation of our national policy for today and to 
morrow, sball we be in a position to eschew many of the conventiona 
~ doctrines of social service and patriotism. The new orientations ir 
our economic policy and, what imore important, in political philo 
sophy can be acquired only by those who are thoroughly convinced o 
the radical transformation that bas been going on in thé’ populafiona 
structure of our country. The Mundas, Oraons and Santals, today arı 
as good Hindus as the conventional Hindus of yesterday. Today the 
Bagdis, Bauris and the other alleged lower castes have been exerting 
an influence on the societal economy no less striking than do th: 
alleged superior castes. Last but*not Teast, the Mussalmans or 
account of their cultural as well as other activities have been growin; 
into good and valuable Bengalis,. like the Hindus *yho but a shor 
time ago happened almost to be exclusively responsible for the creative 
achievements and other forms of enérgism in the public and cultura 
life of Bengal. 
These discoveries in the domain of Bengal’s populational strugtur: 
should wmduce us to get prepared for certain discoveries in otbe 
‘domains. It is time for us to examine objectively some of the experi 
ences that the Bengalis have picked up during the last generation i 
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the course of centacts with the.djfferent racial, linguisti¢ and religious 
elements in thé population. Those nationalists who have been serving 
the wotking classes as promoters or organizers of tréde-unions can 
certainly help us with the results of some of their discoveries in this 
regard. Thednspeptors who are officially connected with the co- 
operative credie movement among ehe peasant classes are also in a 
position to enrich us with reports about what they* have ‘discovered 
in the character and aptitude of the families with which ghey have had 

to cbme mto contact. The activities af the Hindu Mission workers, as 
well as of the Ramkrishna- Vivekananda Mgssion and other social 
service propagandists who in one way or other arte connected with the 
untouchables or” othtr classes will also serve to throw light on the 
personal qualifica- tions 9f those men and Women whose lives as a 
rule have lain beyond the grasp and imagination of literary men, 
artists, educators, journilists and patriots. It should appear that the 
railway coolies, plantation labourerg, mine-worxers, factory labourers, 

peasants, in other words, those ooon panona] classes which constitute 
the majority of the ‘ ‘ gainfully employed ” population, —the ‘‘ Masses, 
who “have sð long remaineds ubmerged ir. the Bengali society 
do not necessarily possessa n ‘intelligence ard moral character in- 
ferior to those of the persons who academically, professionally and 
economieally belong to the upperten thousand. 

From the standpoints of ‘‘ larithmics ’’ and sugenics this is one of 
the greatest discoveries in regard to the social make-up of the Bengali 
people: Lefus be perfectly clear. We are speaking here of those 
man and women who happen to be “ unfettered, "—1.e., of the 89% of 
the ewtize population. It is to be noted “that we are not using the 
word ‘‘uneducated.’’ By the cafegory, “‘unlettered,’’ is to be understood 
a person ` who annot read and write, The distinction we make here r 
of profound significance in Tegard’ to the appraisal of human ‘ values.’ 

A man who is unable to read and write is not necessarily uneducated 
or uncultured. eluiteracy is an essewtially modern phenomenon, but 
culture and education’ have been ¿going on in the human race for 
thousands of years. There were hie of cultured and educated 
*men and women during the primitive, ancient a=d mediwval epochs of 
history eyen in those regions and among those races where reading and 
writing were unknown. In other words, humar intelligence as not as 
a rule dependent very much on_book-learning and school- going. The® 
natural intelligence as well as practical experience of the teeming 
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millions among the iJliterates of Benga] gre, therefore, every valuab! 
intellectual assets. The cultivators, the blacksmiths: the spinners 
the weavers, he potters, the basket makers, the mistris (mechani 
cians), the gharamis (cottage-builders), the boatmen and sailors 
ete., of Bengal possess an intelligence which has beep sharpened Ly th 
practice and traditional e experience of ages, and ia this intelligenc 
and exerience they are equal to the Japanese, Italians, Frenchmen 
Germans, English, and- Americans. Class for elass; the Benga! 
migtris, carpenters and other hand- workers = well as the cultivator 
of Bengal can challengg competition’ with ‘their comrades of an 
nationality on the surface of the earth ib regard to natural intelligence 
and mother-wit independent of machinery and toels. * 7 

We may now institut® a comparison of these illiterates with shos 
who have acquired “‘education’’ in schools .and colleges. In athe 
words, let us compare the peasants and mechanicians of Bengal wit! 
the schoolmasters, lawyers, deputy-mayistrates, doctors, journalist 
and political leaders. There is hardly anybody among the so-calle 
eGucated classes who would venture to assert that as intelligent per 
scns, that is, as men,and women of common * sense, the cultivator 
and mistris do not understand the problems of their daily life, thei 
family requirements, their village surroundings in the same way as d 
tha schoolmasters, lawyers, Swadeshi-preachers, and so on. Thos 
who know the illiterates intimately admit, as a rule, that the fact « 
being ignorant in regard to reading and writing does not render ther 
incapable of comprehending the interests of themsalves, their familie 
as well as their neighbours. Dn the other hand, it is also necessary t 
observe that a schoolmaster, a lawyer or a doctor i is after’ all an,e=pel 
in one, two or three things of life. These alleged “educated”? pe”sor 
can claim proficiency only in a very limited. sphere of interests. TE 
doctor i is not æn authority in problems conffected with enginéering. th 
engineer in questions involving a knowledge of botany, the chemist i 
questions of astronomy, and so op. The highest that gne can possib] 
claim for these intellectual classes i is that some one is a specialist in 
particular line and a certain person fh another. 

Now, agriculture is also a profession of very great importance. 
The men and women therefore who are experts in agriculture, thas i 


2 With the position taken here may be compared the attitudes regarding agric 
ture summarise by Sorokin, Zimmerman and Galpià in Ap a Source Book 
Rural Sociology Vol. I (Minnesota, 1930), pp. 143-145, 
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the illiterate cultivators, therefąre, deserve the same’ consideration 
from the other*members of the community a3 a lawyer does‘ from the 
engineer and an astronomer from the chemisi. Professions are to be 
respected as professions. The agricultural procession does not demand 
less intelligenee, legs dexterity, less shrewdness, less commonsense, 
less organizing abibity than do the so-called, learned professions. The 
same remarks bold good in regard to the pro”ession of the btacksmith, 
weaver, potter and*so on. The mistri, the cu:tivator and, others in the 
so-called manual professions are as edyicated and cujtured, although 
unable to read and write, as are the Jawyers goctors and the PrOteHeote. 
We are prepared to go a step beyond and assert that as a‘‘moral person,’ 
that is, as one who a8 a free agent discharges the duty of his life in 
regard to himself, his family and hig neighbatrs, the lawyer, the doctor 
or the professor is not necessarily superior tc the chashi, coolie, majur, 
mistri and all other manual workers. ‘Let the members of the so called 
‘‘educated class” place their hands gn their breasts and compare their 
character as sons and daughters, as parents, as uncles or aunts, as 
guardians, as nephews and nieces with those of the cultivators, factory 
workers, dnd handicraftsmen. It is impossible to demonstrate that 
the peasant asa class in his nroral obligasimns and sense of duty 
towards relatives and kinsfolk as well as to the neighbours, lives on a 
lower plane than members of the so-called educated class. In regard 
to other functions of moral life algo we can irstitute a comparison and 
the qgnelusion will be forced on us that in r2gard to the activities in- 
volving money matters, the factory director and others do not as a rule 
enjoy an enviable position such as might give points to the members 
of theeupletteted classes. We can take other items of private and pub- 
lic morality and we shall find that in criminal „Statistics, the chasht, 
the mistri and¢he majur do not figure oftecer and in larger numbers, 
proportiorially speaking, th&fi do the men and women óf the so-called 
superior classes. 

* These discoyeties, based on the esperience of a very large number 
of public workers and scholars, lead ingvitably to the proposition that 
the illiterate is not a person who deserves to be differentiated from the 
fo-called educated as an intellectual and moral being. And on the 
strength of this discovery we are preparec to formulate a doctrine 
which should counteract the superstition the; has been propagated in 
Eur-America and later in Asia as well as, of course, in India to the 
effect that literacy shoud be the basis of political suffrage. Our obser-. 
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vations entitle ‘ns to the creed that political suffrage should have nothing 
to do with literacy. The illiterate has a right to political life ani 
privilege simply because of thé sheer fact that as a normal human being 
hehas factually demonstratéd his intellectual strength and moral or civic 
sense. The rights of the illiterate ought to constitute in Social psychol- 
ogy the foundation of a®naw derfiocracy. A univergal® suffrage inde- 
pendent of “all considerations as to school-going, ability to read and 
write, or other*tests shou!d be the very first postulat of social econo- 
mies. Those of oxy countrymen who arg equipping themselves for the 
task of condugting the mæementsof the Bengali people have been 
somewhat disabusing their minds of the pretentions of schools and 
colleges in regard to their contributions to political preparedness. It is 
because the claims of the intellectual ability as well as of the moral 
worth of the millions of unlettered men and Women of Bengal are 
being objectively considered and appraised in a proper manner that the 
Bengali people has been successful,---to a certain extent unconsciously 
perhaps,—in opening a new creative, chapter—although as yet not 
prominent—in the history of its societal energism. Slowly but steadily 
these new orientations and evaluations, are embodying themselves in 
unprecedented metabolistic urges. d 

For the time being itis not easy to contribute to the solution of 
the legal questions bearing on the definition of the ‘‘scheduled 
castes.” Nor is it always possible to suggest to the party leaders the 
ways and means of bringing about solidarity between the classes, 
castes, creeds and communities. The thought that is uppermost in a 
scientific study of population guestions with reference to qualitative 
improvement is of a non-legal, non-political and non-party char&cter. 
Our observations may be,offered as hints for further and inignsive 
investigation to the students of economic and cultural 8xpansion as 
well 4s to all those inquirers who are interested in the facts and theo- 
ries of progress. n 

The non-higher castes, sched@led or unscheduled, subject, as they 
are, to varying doses of repression, haye begun to rise. It is time for 
the alleged higher castes,—the Brahman-Kayastha-Vaidya-complex ,— 
to approach the problems of this rise with new heads and new hearts. 
The Brahmanocracy of today will have to get oriented to a new order 
of social*facts and developments and prepare the way for a new 
‘Brahmanocrapy i.e., 2 new regime of social, cultural and socio-political 
élites. . : f} 
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There is æ tendency in certain quarters of Bengal tô rest assured 
that there are ho ‘“‘depressed classes” in Bengali society. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to observe at the outset that every humgn being who 
for one reason or other feels that he is being discriminated against 
because of birth isa depressed creature. Whatever be the law, what- 
ever be the schedute, whatever be the éradifions and whoever be the 
makers of the law, the schedule “ord the tradttion, the 

fact of discrimination is a moral and spiritual-grievance gf the highest 
ordér. And everybody who feels aggweved belongs to the depressed. 

The anthropological verdict of world-galture is positive. The 
lower race or class of today has turned out to be the superior race or 
class ofe tomorrow. "The decline and fall o the high has not implied 
the decline and fall of civilization., 

Even if all the Hinds seats in ie Counci: and the Assembly, then, 
were made over to or independently *captured by those who belong 
z0 the non-higher castes,” nay, fo be very extreme and ultra-radical, 
even if the few millions belonging to the allegad higher castes were 
to be physically extinct,—1n assumption, of course, which it is im- 
possidle to realise xcept perhaps through discziminative and differen- 
tial geological catastrophes,—the culture and wealth of Bengal would 
not be endangered but continue to flourish. Our position in regard 
to racer class extinctions is the exact arzipodes to „tbe attidude 
ambodied in Lapouge’s Les Séléctions Sociales and Ammon’s Gesell- 
schaftsordnung und thre natürliche Grundlage (Social Order and its 
Natural Foundations), In a reasonable way c? looking at things there 
should be no room for economie, political, social or cultural scares of 
any sat as regards the consequences of an eventual predominance 
of the ‘* scheduled ’’ and other ‘‘ depressed ° classes. It is utterly 
unscientific t@assume a cagogénic or dysgenic predominance in the 
upheaval of the alleged loWer castes or classes. ‘ 

The “' čommynal award” of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Raghunandana 
and others hag "sanctioned the digfranchisenent of the teeming 
millions of the population. The culture-bearing stocks and strains 
cf the hydra-headed multitude” mere generally overlooked by those 

*lawgivers, as they are being overlooked evan today by the redical 
eugenicists of contemporary Eur-America.t Ert under the regime of 
new legal institutions and economic transfora cations in racent times 


4 See the section an pschdo-biological apology in H. E. Barnes: „[Hetory of Western 
Crvivilzation, Voi. IT (New Ybrk 1985), pp. 963-964. . 
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certain individuals belonging to those digfranchised clasges of centurie 
have succeeded in demonstrating to the world that they are capabl 
of being at q par with individuals of. the privileged classes‘in brain 
character and self-sacrifice. The eugenic postulates, ‘hypotheses 
axioms and foundations of the new social order emay therefore no 
turn out’ to be less fruitéal | and cyeative than those of the old. 

Literacy hasbeen spreading and is going to «spread if not ade 
quately, at any rate, to some extent among all the castes and classe 
in the near future. This expapsion is sure to influence the colleg. 
and the University atmgsphere. The achfevements of the “ non 
higher ’’ casfes in the arts and sciences are tending to acquire large 
and larger proportions. Their impact on the Govérnment services 
legal profession and clerica? jobs in mercantile, firms and railways anı 
other offices is also to be taken for granted. .These traditional avenue 
to cultural, political and social advance belong to every system o 
reconstruction as a matter of course, ` 

Among the.social processes such as are likely to call forth th 
play of eugenic forces and the assértion of good biological stock: 
and strains among the poorer and lower classeseor castes in th 
next generation may ‘be mentioned likewise the economic bettermen 
and the elevation of the standard of living which the Governmen 
expenditure of Rs. 1,600,000 on rural reconstruction (Rs. 10,000,00' 
for All-India) is expected fo promote. The establishment of Unio: 
Board dispensaries, the improvement of rural water supply, drainagi 
and flushing schemes, the establishment of seed and crép demonstra 
tion centres, the introduction ôf agricultural training in certain secon¢ 
ary schools, the provision for ‘village libraries, and plans fðr the market 
ing of jute and paddy,—all these socio-economic, ‘‘ socialistic ° an 
etatistic measures envisaged in the *programme of 1936 affecting a 
they do the physique and morale as w®fl as surroundings of th 
unknown or ill-known races and classes should not be treated by socic 
logists as exclusively ‘‘ environmgntal’’ or “ social * in their bearings 
It is through the setting up of such environmental conditions and socis 
institutions and machineries that the biologico-genetic forces are goin 
to be generated for the progress of the teeming millions. In regarc 
to India as to other countries the student of social science is callec 
upon to ag nit once more the great reality that factual socialism ‘unc 
positive or constitutional democracy are two of the most profounc 
eugenic agericigs in the destiny of mankind, I i í “ 
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The Brahmanocracy of gld, as established by Manu and his 
predecessors ard successors, was based on two7old found&tiohs: Janma 
or birthtwas only one of the foundations af that sociql polity. The 
other foundation was samskara, ‘‘ initiation, education, narture, etc. 
It is erroneous to ascribe a birth-monism cr deterministic heredity- 
cult to Manu and his peers, coming ag they dig down from tle sociol- 
ogists of the Taittintya Samhita and the ‘ArtarcyasBrakinana. The 
theory of that social philosophy and socetial ozganization wasessentially 
right. That theory has ore well not only in India. but virtually 
in entire Asia and Eur-Americd as well. Today algo that philosophy 
aud that organization are pragmatically found to be Working well, 
on the whole. Only; Manu requires to be modified and expanded. 
The facts of military and economic history a well as migrations from 
district to district and province to provines as well as continent 
to coniinent have gone on modifying and expanding Manu 
through the ages, often ungonsciously, of course, both in the East 
and the West. At the presént moment wzat is urgently needed is 
a conscious and deliberate modification and expansion of Manu to 
suit the -incorporation ‘and assimilation of myriads of untried and 
half-tried groups of men and women. “It is this enlargement of Manu 
that is being consummated through social idealism, political franchise, 
educational expansion and economic planning such as are embodied 
iu the arene efforts of what may be called the ‘“‘ new ° Brahmano- 
cracry.' Eugenics has found powerful allies in the Swadestic move- 
ment, notiofalistic activity, socialism and, curiously enough, even 
communal award. The detection of scund 2ugenistic forces in these 
and allied méasures ought to be appraiséd as a great achievement of 
contemporary sociology and demography. 


Py ° 
s c. H. Cooley : Social Process (New York, 1918.. ap, 197-21, 
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POLIŅȚICS AND MUSLIM STUDENTS. 


FIUMAYUN KABIR 


e o 

Í should at.tlre oytset “alee to * convey to the organisers of this 
All India Muslim Students Conference my „very deep and 
Sincere appreciation of the honour they have done me by asking 
me to preside over their deliberations at ‘this critical juncture 
in the history of the country. T am fully’aware that there are many 
whose claims to this distinction are far greater.thar mine, and no- 
body can be more acutely conscious than myself that it was not and 
could not be personal considerations alone that are responsible for my 
being in the position in which [ find myself today. I take it that your 
selection is in a sense symbolic and in conferring upon me this honour, 
you have sought to express your recognition of certain forces and 
ideals that are silently working for the transformation of our economic, 

political and social outlook, œ 

This is essentially & problem ôf the young, of those ahos life is 
still before them to make of it what they can, and I accepted your 
invitation to preside over the deliberations here in that spirit. | It is 
as a represeiitative of the youth of the community and the country 
and not in my mere personal capacity that I am here today, and it 
shall be my earnest aim and endeavour to voice in my «words yWur 
hopes and aspirations, your problems and difficulties, and your solutions 
and your faith. ° . 

I want therefore to speak to you as one of you, as one whd * not 
so very long ago was a stadent like all pf you and has nok yet haa the 
time—and I hope shall never have the desirewsto forget what sit is to 
be a student. If therefore some of the things that I say,may seem 
unwelcome or unacceptable, I would only urge upon ydu to accept them 
in the spirit in which they are offered and I shall consider my task 
completed if I can induce in at least some of you some” of the ques- 
tionings which have so often troubled my own equanimity. 

The problem which dwarfs to relative insignificance all other 
problems in India is the problem of Independence. The more “I think 
about it, the -more acutely I feel that the settlement of all our diffi- 
culties is concentrated in the solution of this one | eis problem, 


Poverty can Be"fought only if the machinery of fhe State is controlled 
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in the interests of the communjty and the Hedoui of trades and 
industries if best achieved through the emsloyment of pblitical power 
for the purposes of national reconstruction of societyy But this also 
makes it clear that the problem is not one of political freedom alone, 
it is one of econgnic and social freedom as well. If the British should 
decide to transfer the administrative machaner y of the country to the 
control of a handful of the. Indian intelligentsia, would “it*be freedom 
in the true sense of the term ? Some—specially af the privileged 
classes, would probably hail it as the,dawn cf a new political era, but 
would it necessarily ‘solve the problem ogour bungry. taillions, of the 
masses who have lived in degradation anc deprivation even in the 
ages ewhen political power was wielded by men of our own race 
or nationality ? If the history of, Europe Curing the last hundred years 
has taught us anything, it bas taught us that political liberty apart 
from economic justice has little or mo mearing, and that. is why in 
Europe of today, the ¢ult of unrestricted individualism and personal 
liberty is seeking its fulfilment in the concapt of social control and 
economic justice. That is ‘why today in all countries of the West, 
the State claimsand exercises influence in every sphere of social life, 
determines the conditions that shall govern the relation of capital and 
labour and even prescribes the law under which wealth can be pro- 
ducedeand utilised. : 

Without economic and socjal’ freedom, political liberty therefore 
hag little content and yet on the other band, political liberty is the 
basis ‘of economic and social freedom. Political liberty seeks its ful- 
filment in economic “equality and these jcintly lead to the realisation 
of sogial justice and freedom. ~ That is why our first objective must be 
the achievement of political liberty ; that objective realised, a series of 
new possibitities will be reveated to us, but rill that has been achieved, 
all our’visions must remåfn the’ idle dreams of a mere’ visionary. 

Politfeal freedom is therefore the frst objective of all our 
endeavours and. yet some may suggest that even if it be so, a student 
conference is hardly the occasion foy formu-ating it. But I would put 
only one or two questions to such doubters. Are discussions about the 
system of education obtaining in our country a proper question for a 
student conference ? If it is, can we talk of educational reform with- 
out the idea of carrying out such reforms at least in the background 
of our minds? And can we think of reforms except in reference ¢o 
political power throwgh which they may be realised ?, , 
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. Take again,the spectre of unemployment which is® r sapping the 
vitality and undermining the confidence of so many "of our young 
men. Shall that question be taken up in ‘a student conference ? Can 
we raise the question of. social utilisation and service of young men 
without binging in its train hundreds of questions abeut the structure” 
of the State pr of the “organisation of the social framework ? And 
suppose we take up the question of educated unemp foyment. Can we 
rest content thete without Sringing in questions of the unemployment e 
amosg the masses, in a woré, withant bringing in the problem of 
poverty and hayger, and wĦ®at is that if not a political question ? 

Politics cannot therefore be avoided by students even if we 
would, and perhaps on degper considerations, we should not den if 
we could. Politics is the reflection of the org&nised life of society, 
and without some political training, our education remains one-sided 
and incomplete. May we not seek the reasons for our political 
immaturity and fickleness in the fact that as students—within the 
narrower confines of student life—we lagked the opportunity or the 
inclination or both of acquiring political experienee ? 

What I have so far said applies generally to all students, but it has 
special application in the case of Mussalman students in India. There 
is no denying that the history of the last 100 or 150 years is for Indian 
Mussalmans ehistory of degradation and deterioration. Loss of 
political power was followed by the logs of spiritual resilience, and for 
almost a century, Muslim India contented itself in dreaming of dhe 
glories of the past without any attempt to analyse the causes of its 
discomfiture, or acquire the new technique which enabled others to 
triumph over it. The policy of utter non-co-operation which Meslim 
India followed was no doubt natural, and perhaps even unavoidable, 
but it was not wise. Tor, the heritage of self. centredness and defeatism 
which ¢t left behind has been fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the political fate of not only Indian Muslims,.)ut of India as a 
whole. = 

Leaders who were brought up ig that atmosphere could not 
perhaps help reflecting the mentality of thatage. They looked at the 
world with defeatist eyes, without confidence in their own power to 
defend themselves. That is why almost all our older leaders speyk 
only in terfhs of safeguards and reservation, of special treatment and 
concessions, of pacts and guarantees, of careful avoidance of all risk, 
and frantically*efdeavour to cling to the little thaf has been saved from 
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the general Fuin. That if Why, it seems to me, a politipal leader of 
. the undoubted capacity and individual courage of Mr. Jinnah 
dare not accept for the community the reagh and tumble of free 
competition, but must for ever advice it to ‘avoid the risks of political 
struggle till "we Shave first become strong. Tt is on this point that 1 
should like to ‘offer a few comments* ands eezntend „that, even if we 
accept their general premises and desire the protection of the special 
interests of the community, the methods ‘Which they advocate are 
not suited to those enda—in fact, are*bounc to lead to the defet of 
the very purposes which they «profess. * . 
We are told that Muslinis must have separate organisations in 
order fo become strong, but we are not told how separate organisations 
of themselves can makea communrfity strong Can we acquire strength 
if we remain outside the political struggle and enjoy the privileges 
which a harassed Imperialism may offer us in an attempt to buy us 
off ? Can we ‘acquire strength® unless we pull our weight in the 
national struggle, and through sacrifice, throigh the power of suffer- 
ing, regenerate the community ? Power without the power of sacrifice 
is a vain delusion, and Indian Mussatmans zust realise that there is 
no other short cut to political resurrection. 

Can even pacts or promises guarantee 1s our security, though I 
don’t deny that for some time, sugh pacts may under cert&in conditions 
be useful in creating a better atmosphere: But what after all is a pact 
or**treaty worth? Have we not seen time and again in the history 
of the world that treaties have been treated like the merest scrap of 
paper by those who could violate it with impunity ? Shall not those 
who Still hunger for a pact with Hindus or others realise that such 
pactsare of use only so lopg asa third party is there to guarantee 
their ohservance? Let thy third party go and who shall compel the 
observance, of the pact? And if on the contrary, the Musmlmans 
are strong enough to enforce such pacts, do thay need them at all? 

Thereforé’ those who think of acts are really” thinking in terms 
of the indefinite continuations.of * British domination over India. 

n This may be natural to men who were brought up in the atmosphere 
of defeatism of the last century, but she. the young men of this 
century; shall the present generation who were born in the midst of 
the struggle for national emancipation allow the- dead welght of the 
past to crush their oe awakening to life ? And to *those who say 
that we should not joka in the national strugzle without a settlement 
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with the Hindub, I would put only one question—Is the freedom of 
India the objective of Hindus alone ? Have we not aw equal claim 
and an equal yearning for it ? Shall it not be our privilege te-bring 
Indian freedom nearer than it has been ? 

When the British came to India, we Muslims, nop-co-operated 
with the education and the science they brought. The result is we 
are today at “leasthalf a ĉentury behind the others in prosperity and 
power. Shall we commit the same blunder again and again non-co- 
operate with this national strug gle only to wake » up belatedly and find” 
that we are again half a cegtury behind í in thet power of sacrifice, in 
endurance and în courage of suffering ? ° 

One thing I have never understood is the failure of so mgny of 
our Muslim leaders to re@lise that power is entirely a question of 
mental outlook and spiritual integrity. They , ‘often complain that we 
are a minority community, and must obtain the special considerations 
to which minorities are entitled. But is it really proper for a com- 
munity of 80 millions to sap its own strength by continual disbelief 
in.its own power? Let alone 80 millitns,—even 8 millions of men, 
provided they have courage and determination,’ constitute a -proposi- 
tion before which the mightest power ‘shall quail. Why should we 
forget that the days of Muslim glory were the days when Mussalmans 
were everywhere in a minority ? Why do we forget that the British 
who dominaté us today are in number insignificant when compared 
to us ? Why do we forget that even “under British domination, the 
influence of the Hindus in Bengal is the influence ofa minority 
over a majority ? : 

You who are the symbðl of the youth of Muslin India a paust 
therefore forget that you are a minority, must forget what has been 
continually drilled into yoùr ears and repudiate the idea that you are 
weak or incapable. You must today regain your own self-confidénce and 
declare in unmistakable terms that weak we are not, on others we shall 
not depend, but shall carve our oyn destinies by our dwn endeavours. 
I would once again have you reiterate that, we are "hot afraid, we 
are not incapable : itis only weak and short-sighted "leadership that 
has weakened us, blinded us and made us diffident and hesitating 
before the play of world forces. 

I havg tried to argue that these elder leaders were for historic 
reasons bound to lock at things from the point of view of a defeatist 
mentality—théir | outlook was the outlook of thg last. century with its 
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discouragemepts, its failures gnd its despair, but youlwho have been 
bern into a new India of a new century, ii is for you td declare that 
the defeats and distresses af the past have no meaning for you—for 
you the reality is the expansion of the Indian mind, of its continual 
endeavour affer freedom and light ; already you have in your hearts the 
foretaste of viety and achievement. Frog this vantage” ground of 
national regeneration, you must declare that those whé lebel as weak 
the youth of theommunity are doing the „greatest possible disservice 
to.the community and the country. 

Nor is this all. *Thosé leaders whg look at things from the 
defeatist point of view of thé last century “and urge th&t we must get 
strong before we should stand shoulder to shoulder with others in the 
fight for freedom, forget that even if thts were possible, where is the 
time ? We have already seen that it is impossible to become strong 
by standing aloof, we have already seen that the source of power isin 
the mind’s freedom and. courage, in its ability to defy overwhelming 
inight with its’ solitary strength. But even if pacts and safeguards 
could make us strong, where is*the time fcr it ? How can we forget 
that India forms only a part of a world system and must therefore 
react to every movement of tlre world. Is it not clear that the world 
is heading towards a crisis with irresistible might, and any moment 
there may be an explosion that will rock our political structures to 
their very depths ? How can one, in this world gone Mad, even for 
a moment dream that we shall be allowed the leisure to gain strength 
thf8ugh pacts and partitions with other communities under the common 
protection of a foreign power ? E 

ol hose ef our leaders who dream thfat under the protection of a 
third “party they will come to terms with the other communities of 
Tndia;’seem fo exhibit an amaging lack of sefise of realities, for if the 
crisis i” Europe becomes scute,- will the British think for a moment 
about Muslim interests ? Shall we forget what happened to Britain 
when the Rontins abandoned them to their fate ? Cannot our 
leaders wake {6 the consciou ‘ness that the force of events may compel 
the British to abandon India, awd much sooner than any of us imagine 
a today ? Anuy moment there may be a conflagration in the East or the 

West: where shall the British turn in the moment of stress? To 
those who dream of achieving strength in the future, or to those who 
through sacrifice and struggle, through conflict and suffering have won 
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confidence in S and are ready *@ face the migltt of British 
Imperialism ? 
Where is the place for a cémmunal organisation in this picture ? 
And least of all for a communal organisation of the students ? 
Communal] interest is a term that is freely bandiedeaboift, but if we 
pause to consider it cooll¥, .whosé interest are we thinking of ? The 
vast majority of India’s toiling masses-—irrespective’ of their religious 
or communal leyalties—suifer from hunger and poverty. Their sole , 
ery ie for more food and cloth, for the, baresť necessities of life, for 
tbe recognition of their claim to the minimum ‘human standards. Is 
there any contet of interest among them ? If agricultural prices go 
up, they rejoice equally—a slump is equally disastrous for beth the 
Muslim and the Hindu peasants, Better sanitation and better irriga- 
tion are their common demands. The conflict* of interest is therefore 
only among the aristocracy, the middle classes and the intelligentsia, 
‘for those who share the good things ef life. “That is why there is talk 
ot sharing the posts and offices in the State, that is why there is such 
clamour on both sides for weightage in represgutation and -political 
power. Shall we as young men „make this realisati8n of out selfish 
ends the sole cbjective of all our activity ? The student community 
of the country are therefore faced with two alternatives :—the satisfac: 
tion of the gelf interest of a few individuals through communal 
organisations and pacts, or the endeavour to realise our common 
humanity in an attempt to reconstruct society in the interest of the 
masses who have till now in history been always deluded and oppressed. 
Shall we choose our personal ends, or shall we choose the impersonal 
good which will enrich our life through the creation of “new secial 
values and new social standards ? 7 
One fact we raust not forget. How farscan communal organisa- 

tious and pacts "carry us? Is it possible” to find jobs for every 
individual without thorough revision of the principles on whtch society 
is based? Would there bave been unemployment “ig England of 
Germany if the present social strgcture could -find employment for 
every member of society? And if England and Germany fail, what 
chance is there of success in India ? How many jobs can the State 
create? For every man who gets a job, ninety-nine must, suffgr 
disappointment. Shall the student community of Ina lia hanker after 
pérsonal gains that are at best uncertain and elusive, and sacrifice the 
interests of the,syfferin gmillions of the land ? J 
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This is the crux of the problem about a sonia organisation 
for students. Our national life is torn br a hundred dissensions—a 
hundred conflicts of personal’ interests* obscure our vision, but among 
the youth of the country, among the studėrts of India, there must be 
“the idealisn? andethe courage that can ris: above the petty personal 
point of view 4nf encompass a visién thaj tomprehends the intereste 
= ofal. The students of India must rise stove théir personal or their 
e e class interests ånd work for the emanc*>ation of their motherland. 
They themselves come, largely from the micdle classes, and peshaps 
for some of them, the commynal conflictsemay mean, personal gain, 
but we have already seen the-futility to whch such personal self-seeking 
is boùnd to lead.” It is the youth of. tae world that has always 
responded to the challenge of an.ideal and the youth of India—parti- 
cularly the Muslim young men of Ind:a—must today accept that 
challenge of history. 7 
Muslim students of today must tzerefore stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their brothers of other countries and communities in 
solving the common „problem of the wor-d. They must examine the 
shortcomings and failures of our history and .work in the clear light 
of reason, as a disciplined’ force, for the realisation of our India of 
dreams, liven today, the civilisation of India is neither Hindu nor 
Muslitn, for the two strands of their contribution gre mixed up 
inextricably together. Itis therefore foolish for Hindus to boast of 
Ifas only theirs: it is stupid for Muslims to try to shun it as 
something alien. But what the students of today—Hindus and 
Muslims—must realise is that the constriction of that civilisation has 
harly begun—it is their duty and thei: privilege to bring it toa 
completer fruition, The struggle for political liberty is only the first 
step in that’ endeavour,—and ‘that first step shall not be taken till the 
students of India, irrespective of creed, community or province, pledge 
themselves to que common solidarity and one common brotherhood. l 


1 Presidential “Address at the Alédndi Muslim =tudents Conference, Calcutta, 27th 
and 23th December, 1937. 
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VINERIAN PROFESSOR OF LAW’ 
IN CALCUTTA 


e 
“Dr. 5. C. Baccut's SPEECH AT THE Asvtos HALL 
(3 s 


N proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Williim Holdsworth, th 
I Tagore Professor of Law, Dr. Bagqhi said, “ Sirt Williar 
Holdsworth, gentlemew, my colleagues and students of the Unive 
sity—The other day Sir Maurice Gwyer wrote to me,‘ You will, I ar 
sure, have been delighted to welcome my friend* Sir’ Willian Holds 
worth among you.’ Yes, we are glad, we ave delighted, we are muc 
too delighted in having the occupant of Blackstone’s chair among: 
us this evening. Some time batk Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the princ 
of Vice-Chancellors, was instrumental in bringing oyer another Oxfor 
Professor—Professor Vinagradoff, to Calcutta as a Reader in Law 
and this time Sir Asutosh’s gifted son the present ViceeChancellc 
is responsible for he preseqce of Sir William® Holdsworth her 
Oxford’s temporary loss has resulted in a permanent gain t 
Calcutta, 

Whilq I was listening to the delightful lectures just eomplete 
this evening my mind travelled back, to the time when I was attend 
ing Professor Maitland’s lectures at Cambridge. Had Professc 
Maitland not been alive when Sir William was lecturing at Oxfor 
I, a believer in the Hindu doctrine of metempsychosis, would hav 
quoted with a little variation the dedicatory lines of Tenyyson i 
Demeter and Persephone where addressing Sir Richard Jebb tt 


famous Cambridge Grecian, Tonnyeon writes-— 
. + 


y “ Fair things are slow to fade away, 


Bear witness you that yesterday 
Out of the soul of Pindar in you 
There rolled an Olympic.”’ 





The variations are obvious, for Pindar read Maitland, for Olympic rea 
a discourse on Makers of English Law, for Professor Holdsworth, h: 
the magic touch of Maitland that can make dry bones live. Tl 
course that we have attended is after the manner of Sainte Beanve’ 
Causeries’ #nf Selden’s Table Talk. These legtures demonstrate ho 
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history humanes law. For,ein the TE cf a great french jurist, 
Prof. Saleilles 6f Sorbonne’ Le lois n’est pss un musée d'art, c'est 
une representation de la vie—law is not °a maseum of,art, it is a 
representation of life. . - 
* Sir Williaa could easily have extended the lectures from, twelve 
to twelve times twélve. But that is net negessfry as with his noble 
array of volumes on the History of English Law, whith, as “I under- 
stand, will total tp to one dozen, Sir Wiliam can justly say like 
Horace, “ Exegi monimetum aere perannius “—I have raised a mong- 
ment more lasting than brass. . ° 
I call for a hearty vote of thanks expressing our gratitude to Bir 
WilliameEoldsworth, ‘the Vinerian Professor cf Law at Oxford and the 


Tagore Professor of Law at Calcutta, 


MALLA-SARUL COPPERPLATE INSCRIPTION 
OF GOPA[CANDRA] AND VIJAYASENA 


SuxuMAR SEN, M.A., PH.D. e ° . 


° e R e e. œ 
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N the. lgtest issue.of the Journal of Vatiggya-Sahitya-Farisad 
A Patrikd (Vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 17-21) My. Nani Gopal Majucaddr 
has published the text of a copperplate" inscription found in 1929 by 
Babu Sureswar Ray while excavating ah ancient tank at Mallasarul, a 
village lying about 16 miles to the west of Burdwan.* ‘Ihe inscription 
is remarkable in more titan one respect. Barring the very short 
inscription of Candravarman on Susunia hill „in Bankura this is the 
oldest inscription, so far discovered, in West Bengal. On epigraphical 
evidence Mr. Majumdar assigns it to the sixth century. The donor 
was Maharaja Vijayasena who was “apparently a vassal of Mahiraja- 
dhiraja Sri Gopa-[candra” whom Mr.* Majumdar identifies with the 
Gopacandra of a copperplate inscription féund dn Faridpur. He 
also identifies Mabaraja Vijayasena With the Maharaja Mahasimanta 
Vijayasena in the copperplate inscription of Vainyagupta (dated 188 

Gupta Era=507 A. C.) found in Comilla. i 
The inscription contains (1.8-5) tbe following titles of oficials 
of Vardhamāna Bhukti which, as the. grant says, was occupied by holy 
northern Janapadas and was ever prosperous by incessant %icts of Diety 


(punyottarajanapadāädhyäsitäyäm satatadharmakriyävardhamāänäyäm 
vardhamānabhuktau) : a . E 

1. Karttakrtika; a 

2, Kumärämätya;” . Tii ; $ 

3. Cauroddharantka: . ° 

“1. Uparika; ° 


ce 


5. Audruvrgika—concerned with udranga police station ’* (°; + 
6. Agrahdrika—concerned with Agraharas; oe 
7 Aurnasthanika—obviously asupervisor in the wool- or silk. 
producing areas ; 
8. Bhogapatika; 
9. Visayapate; : 
10. Tadäyuktaka; 
ll. H itanyasämudāyika ; 
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12. Pattajaka—concerned, „with registration of flocuments(?) ; 
cf. pattolt in *the Vangiya Sahitya. Parisac Copperplate Inscription 
of Visveriipasena, I]. 52, 53-54, 55 [Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 
“INI, pp. 140, 147]; ; f 

. 13. Avusathika—supervisor of residences: cf. Vdsdgdrika in the 
Ramganj Coppemplate Inscription of Tqvaragl og, 1l. 17-18 [Majumdar 
op cit., p. 1538]; à . Se i 

l4. Devadronīsambaddha—concerned with Devatra Jands. 
* . Besides King Gopa- \condra], the donor Vijayasena and the donee 
Vatsa-svamin the followitig proper names occur: Mahi-Datta, Rajya- 
‘Datta, Hima-Datta, Sasthi-Dafta, Sri-Datta; Suvarma-Y&sas (surname 
Yaga is gtill curreht among the Aguris of Burdwan); Dhanasvamin, 
_ Bhatta Vamanasvamin; Mhadgi-Hari, Khadgi-Goika, Khddgi-Bhadra- 

Nandin (in the last three names Khd¢gi is obviously an official 
title, and not part of the proper names as Mr. Majumdar thinks; cf. 
Khadgagraha in the Ramganj Copperplatz of Isvaraghosa, |. 18); 
Vahandyaka Hari (here also Vahandyaka is an official title); Subha- 
Datta (who was the Dataka), *Sandhivigrenika Bhoga-Candra (who 
was the Lekhaka)s Pustapdla Jaya-Dasa, by whom the inscription 
was engraved (tãpitam) on the cépperplate. 

The following village names occur in the inscription : Bakkattaka, 
Ardhakaxaka Nirvrtavitaka, Kapisthavitaka, Vatavallaka, Koddavira, 
Godhagrima, Salmalivitaka ; Madhtvataka, Khandajotika tichandajoti- 
keya), Vindbya-pura (Vindhyapureya), and Vetragartta. Amragarttika 
may be the name of a village or of a pond wizh mango trees around. 

Mr. Majumdar has identified three Villages: Bakkattaka is now 
Bakté, (not Bakt& as Mr. Majumdar take8 iz), Godbagrama now Goha- 
grima or Goga, and Khaddajotika—now Kegan (not Kharajuli as Mr. 
Majumdar writes it). ` . . ' 

Threé other villages ar@ also easily identifiable—Arddhakaraka is 
Adra (about two miles to the north of Gohagrim), Kapisthavataka is 
Kattaraé near Agrā; Madhuvātaka isgow Maharā or Maora.* Mr. 
Majumdar suggests that Salmaligrama has now turned into Mallasarul, 
which is quite untenable. Modtrn Simuldanga may represent the old 
Silmaligrama. Some of the villages that cannot now be identified may 
have been destroyed by erosion of the Damodar. 


* This village adjoins Kaĝārā. In identifying these villages I have recived help from 
v }former pupil Mr. Sudbirkumar Mukherjee, M.A., Sahityaratna. ° 
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ERA P obvious mistakes of “the engraver, most of which 
Mr.. Majumdar has duly noticed. yathesteva (l. 23) should be 
yathesthyeva, dnd martydndm (l, 23) is metrically defective. Vatsa- 
svdmino in bdhvrcavatstsvdmino pañcamahāyajñat pratipavayitum 
(= patipadayitum 1. 10), and vijayasenasya in astau *kulyavdpa mahara- 
javijayasengsya (gen. for Wat) dattah (text dattoh, l. 13) are apparently 
Prakritisms. esdém in evam esdm krtasimankinim aşya brahmanasya... 
upabhufjanasya na kenacid...svalpdpydbadha pee optalsene vä karyaR 
dl. 16 17) is either objective or partitive genitive. 

Positive selecisms are? daksindydm: (1. 15) for daksinasydém and 
pascimasydim (l. 15) for paScimaydm. ° . b 


e 





° Af Some and’ Abroad 


e e 
Indian National Congress : 
. ° 
*e@ 
The 51st sessionsof the Indian National Congress was held *at Haripura 
‘last month. “Mr. „Subhas Chandra Bose presided over this session. He 
» ds the youngest presidentof the Congress. 


(3 
. Ministerial Crisis 2 e 


Following a différence between the Hon ble Premier of U. P. and 

His Excellency the Governor on the questiofi of the release of Political 

“ priscners the ministers submitted théir resignation and a ministerial Crisis 
wns apprehended. However, gocd will at last prevailed on both sides and 
the ministers have resumed their offices at the request of the Governor. A 
similar incident took place in Bihar but the Crisis fortunately been averted. 


Germany's Pact wih Austria e 


Sir John Simton replying for the, Foreign Qifice, in the House of 
Commons stated that he had .been informed >y Austrian sources that the 
main points of the Berchtesgaden agreement were that the Austrian Chan- 
cellor was to take far-reaching conciliatory measures with a view to 
furthering internal pacification in Austria while, on the other hand, Germany 
had re-affirmed the continuance of the Austro-German Agreement of July, 
1:86 and had renewed her assutance of nor-intervention in Austrian 
domestic affairs. 

he folléwing measures had also been taken by the Austrian Chancellor: 
firstly a general amenesty declared covering all political offences committed 
before February 15, providing the offender yemained in Austria ; secondly, 
the Qovernnient had been reconstructed anc Herr von Seyss-Inquart, 
Ministér for the Interior Security, was to be the only representative of 
National Socialism in the new Cabinet apart from Herr Schmidt who was 
a member of the last administrafion. 

Thirtlly, the case of public officials who would be deprived of their 
pensions were to be re-examined and fourthly, Austrian National Sotialists 
were to be legally, permitted to indulge in political activity within the 
framework of the patriotic front. *° 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the Arstrian constitution of 1984 
remained unchanged and announged sihat measures were to be taken in 
Germany designed to exclude the interference o? German Port officers in 

e Austrian affairs. 


. e 
Hitfor’s New Step" b 


The Scripps-Howagd chain of newspapers in she United States say that 
sooner or later it seenfs inevitable that Czechoslovakia Memel and eyen 
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the polish | Corfidor will go the way of Aftstria, and Mr. Egen’ s resignation 
indicates that it may be sooner, 


e 
Gen. Hata For China. : ` 


3 ° e z 

General Matsui is being recalled to Tokio, according te a reliable source, 
Lieut-General Hata, until last year Commander of the army in Formosa 
is arriving ït 18 repbrted, to replace General Matsui. ° 


It is suggested that Lieut.-General Hata is moré diplomatic and the 
Cabinet intend to adopt a more concillatory attitude towards foreign interests, 
the Yangtze Customs question ang the Shanghai municipal problem. 

° 


Britain and Abyssinia . ° z 


The Abyssinian Association of Great Britain. which claims a large 


Conservative membership in a telegram addressed to the Premier, demands ' 


a free vote of Parliament on the question of the recognition of the Italian 
annexation of Abyssinia. 


e 
. ° 


Church in Germany . 

Unexpected concessions to the churches in Germany esuggest, ` says the 
Times’ Berlin correspondent, that Herr Hitler has given Dr. Schuschnigg an 
undertaking for the religjous issue. 

Herr Hitler has issued an order that itis not considered advisable 
for S, S. men to give up their membership of the Churches—a remarkable 
change in polipy. 7 


Anthony Eden Resigns bd 


The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, and the Under- Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Granbotne, have resigned. 

Mr. Eden’s resignation follows differences between him and the Bre remier 
on the methods and date of an approach to Italy. Mr. Eden is strongly of 
the opinion that a settlement of the Spanish problem should precede talks 
between Britain and Italy. . ° 

Ng announcement with regard to Mr. Eden’s successor has been made 
though the Premier has seen the King. The choice is believed to lie 
between Lord Halifax and the Premigy himself. 

Anxiety is felt in some quarters with regard to the consequences of Mr. 
Eden’s resignation and it is suggested that apart from causing a rift in the 
Cabinet it may even precipitate a general ® election. 

The resignation has been welcomed in Rome and Berlin where Mr. 
Eden has long been accused of being prejudiced against Germany and Italy, 
That Lord Halifax might succeed Mr. Eden receives favourable aommept 
in Berlin. , | Halifax has accepted the offer—Ed. C.R.]. 

Frenci? circles are disappointed at the resignation of a Minister 
who was regarded as a good friend of France and of peace but responsible 
A de feel that. his successor will be bound to folldw his policy towards 

rance 


. 
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In the United States, whave Mr. Chambzrlain’s rent approaches 
to Italy and Germany have had a bad Press generally, Mr, Hden’s 
departure is regarded as a serious weakening of the democratic front in 
Europe. : e 
No surprise has been caused at Geneva. Itis, however, feared there 
that though Brigain may now pursue a stronger foreign policy the Govern- 


ment may itself be Weakened by the crisis. ° 
o e e 


Situation in Spain’ 


‘The “Rebels have, Atter great preparatiors and herculean attempts, 

succeeded in capturing sonte ground around Teryel. This consists of the 
. small strip of region around Sierra Palomera, Bat the price ethey paid for 

it is immensely heavy, since they. have lost over xen in the attempt, not 
_to speak of the loss “in ammunition and war material. The Republican 

admit regression from the Sierra Palomera s¢ction, but claim that it does 
* not in the least impair theft? hold on Teruel, whica is being fortified by 
‘them on an impressive scale. 

General Franco is nearing extinction, and his recent victory seems to be 
the precursor of the great gollapse that is soor going to occur. From 
reliable sources it is gathered that Mussolini issued a private ‘“ commu- 
nique ” last week withdrawing his Italian troops from Spain for mobilisation 
in the Brenner Pass. The recent Army purge suggests an intention on 
Hitler’s part to stir up trouble in Austria, a country of vital importance to 
Italy. To thwart dhy such Nazi intention Mussolini. is keeping his troops 
ready on the northern frontiers. The withdrawal from Spain of Italians is 
telling upon the strength as well as the moral of tze Rebel army who gave 
their complete confidence to the Fascists from the beginning of their adven- 
ture. The Republican Spain, conscious of this state of affairs in Rebel 
territory are, therefore, simply biding-for time. 


British Industria? Output i 


Britain’s greatest industrial output was attained in the last quarter of 
’37. ‘The index number for the quarter botl?for manufacturing industries 
and fof all groups represented the greatest volume of production in any 
quarter,for which information is available. c 

Taking the year as a whole, the Board of Trads Journal states, there 
was an increase of nearly 7 per cent in the volume of industrial productions 
as compared with the preceding year. This followed an increase in 1996 and 
1985 of about ning and a half and7 per cent. respectively. The rate of 
expansion last yeat was the greatest ingthe second quarter, namely, 94 per 
cent. and the snfallest in the fourth quarter 4 per zent. In the first and 
third quarters the,increase was about 7 per cent. 

The Amount of Saleable coal Taised in December quarter was the 

largest since March quarter, $980. 


Freach Census 


Ld 
The population of France has increased by only 81,000 persons in the 
last five years, according to the last census of March, 1936, figures for which 
have just been pubilshed. . . 


soars Xoo 
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There were} however, 500, 000 fewer fomigners in 1936 as compared 
with 1981, there having been a general exodus owing to the economic crisis, 


so that it can be stated that the French population proper has increased by 
about 580,000. « 


The total population at fhe last census amounted to 41,508,118 persons, 
13,145,184 families, occupying 9,109,687 houses. In 1931 the figures wene 
41,427,008 persons, 12,990,000 families, occupying 8 ,880,000 houses. Thus 
the number of families has increasot by about 155,000 and the number of 
houses occupied by 280,000. 


Paris, accogding to the lest census, has 2,782,938 persons; Marseilles | 
913, 520; ae 561,525; Nice 262, 620. i 


® e 


Jap Millitary Budget ; 

The extraordinary military budget for the year beginning’ April 1 
provides for 283 millions sterling of which 160 millions is for war ofice, 
60 millions for admirclty and the remainder to yeserve. The expendizure 
on the China incident up to Ist March, 1938 totals 149 millions and the 
total by 3ist March, 1988, is estimated at 432 millions. 


° ° 


Holidays with Pay ` . 


The new agreements for increased wages and hôlidays with pay for 
workers in the ship-building and ship-repafring industry were accepted by 
the Confederation of ship-building and engineering unions at a meeting 
in York. 


The meeging expressed great satisfaction with the terms and pafticulerly 


with the arrangement for holidays with the pay which are to be introduced 
this year. 


Burma and Ottawa Agreement g 
. LJ 


The draft Government of India (Adaptation of Acts of Patifament 
(Amendment) Order, 1938), which has been laid before arg a is 
published for General” information. - ° ; 


The date March 31, 1988, mentioned in the draft Order i is the’ date up 
to which the preferences accorded to Burma by the Ottawa agreement 
are continued in force. The effect of the amendment,is to extend tkis 
date up to November 30, 1988 and (he purpose is to proyide against the 
contingency’ that a new Agreement will not have been concluded by. 
March 81. ° 


The British Situation 


The epolitical situation is full of dramatic possibilities. Conserve- 

etive Whips are certain of full Conservative backing though political obser- 

vers opine that Mr. Chamberlain has staked his fate on this throw whic4 
may be the beginning of the end. of a National Government. 


Į kd 
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Efforts are being made før the formaticn of a Natighal Centre with 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and National Labour leaders. Mr. C. R. 
Atlee and other Labour leaders are considering their attitude towards such 
a group. They are unwilling ‘to commi thamselves for they feel that if 
they can force a general election there will be 4 landslide in favour of 
Labour. On the other hand the League of Natiims and other organisations 
are planning & n&tional campaign be rest. -ts of which may be far- 
reaching. æ. 

Quite a lot depends on Mr. Eden K is fe ae advised’ 18 go for a 
split in the Conservative party, in which case az „appeal to the country is 
ieviieble with possfble defeat for Mr. Chamberlain. 


& 
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> Mews and Biews 


° e. 7 

[ A mofithly record of News.and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 

Events and Movements in India ang Abroad. ] 
° e 


Teaching of Deaf ‘and Dumb i n Š via 
t 


e 
The Convention of the Teachers of the “Deaf in India held a 
demonstration *of its methods of teaching deaf-mutes at the silver jubilee 
celebration of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, at Midnapare, and for this 
purpose two members of the Convention and three deaf-mutes pfoceeded 
to Midnapore. = . Si 

The object of the demonstration was to acquaint the general public with 
the aims and objects of thə Convention, because it is felt that knowledge 
of the existence of the Convention is*not widely enough spread. 

Jn Bengal alone there are 85,000 deaf-mutes, for whom there are some 
eight institutions, with a total number of students of 825." The Convention 
feels that this low figure is entirely due to ignorance, and with the object 
of bringing home to the many thousands concerned the purport of 
their activities, this demonstration has been arrangéd. , ; 

More demonstrations are also under eqnsideration, one perhaps at the 
Bengal Teachers Conference, to be hefd at Khulna, during the Baster 
holidays, and one in Madras in December this year. 


S . 


t ; 
Calcutta School's Work. 


The Caleutta Deaf and Dumb School, in Upper Circular Road, i®by 
far the biggest organization of its kind in Bengal. Here boys and girls, 
drawn both locally and from the’ mofusil area, are taken in and trained 
in such a manner as to plate them on a par with those mere fortunate. 
When they are first admitted they can very rarely speak, as being “{nable 
to hear. Their vocal organs have never been exercised. Consequently it is 
necessary first to teach thetn lip reading, and then reading an@ writing and 
other elementary branches of education, , é . 


There is a large industrial section at the school, in which the boys are 
taught such trades as tailoring, book-binding, printing and composition, 
woodwork, smithy-work and turnings. The girls are also taught sewing and 
embroidery. 


In regard to the suggestion pute foryard in a receft letter to the 
Statesman, that facilities for deaf-mutes be introduced in cinemas, such 
-as texts shown beside or under the film and seats fitted with special 
listening apparatus, the Principal of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
said that such un innovation in Calcutta would be of great service to the 
deaf, . 


- Before sound pictures were introduced it was possible for such people 
to enjoy the*cinema, and an innovation of that‘nature would establish 
conditions almdst*identical with those of previous years, 


a 
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Employment Bured in Dacca Universftye r 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Executive Council of the 
Dacca University, an Employment Bureau hes been established with Dr. 
M: L. Borah as Secretary. 

. Itis contemplated ey the Bureau to provida for practical training to 
select students from the University in different branches of trade, industry 
and commerce. ° ° ewe F 

‘The Bureau alsceaims at the establishment of @ closer connection 


‘between the University and the employers who are likely to require the 


services of graduates or ynder-graduates, and thus hopes to solve the 


problem of unemployment to some extent amorg the youths. . 
rs 
y s ° 
1Varsity Training in Aeronautics . 


The military authorities have suggested toethe Calcutta University to 
institute an Aeronautics*fourse at tte University in connection with which 


` they are prepared to render all possible help anc facility to the University. 


The military authorities have further sugzested to the University to 
form a Second Battalion ofthe Calcutta University Training Corps as they 
appear to be satisfted with the work of the First Battalion. 


College for Quetta ° 


British Baluchistan will shortly have cn Intermediate College at 
Quetta. The Government of India have approved of the proposal and 
it is hoped construction will commence early in the next financial year. 

Proposal for the overhauling of rural education in Bajuchistan are 
also, it is understood, under considefation and important developments are 
expected. 

« e 


Primary Education in Burma * 


e Ld 

Ae Burma Gazette Extraordinary publishes a bill to provide facilities 
for the introduction of compulsory primary education in British Burma. 
The sfonsor gf the bi ig the, Education Minister, U Tharrawaddy 
Maung, who is expected to introduce the mzasure in the current session of 
the Burma Legislature. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says that it is univer- 
sally recognised m Burma that free, compulsory primary education is a 


. necessity and it#’progressive introduction acecrding to a definite programme 


must therefore be gn integral part of the policy of the Education Depart- 

ment. This bill is intended to Prepare tze way for the part of the new 
educational policy by providing the necessary facilities for it wherever 
possible and suitable. 


National Education. 


The Congress Working Committee ‘adopted the following resolution on 
national education ; 


E 2 ’ 
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‘Tt emphhsises the need for introduteMhg free and compulsory education 
for seven years on a nation-wide scale through the medium of the mother 
tongue with some form of manyal and productive work. It sugBests tke 
constitution of an All-India Education Board for which Dr. Zakir Hossain 
and Shri Aryanarain have heen authorised to také immediate steps under 
the advice and guidance of Gandhiji to bring the Beard ento existenceto 
work a cbnsolidated programme. of basic national edpegtion and recom- 
mends its acceptance E ethose In charge of the control of state or private 

education. ’. $ i . t Ybr eg 


i -9 . 
Treéning in Agriculture e ‘i 4 
A schemeæfor a certificate course in agriculture has been prepared by 
Mr. A. E. Malknal, M.Sc. It provides for a certifigate course in agri- 
culture lasting for fifteen months. This period is necessary on aceount of 
the geographical, climatoloBical and irrigational conditions prevalent in 
Sind. The course would provide for practical trathing in the cultivation of 
both the Summer and the Winter crops. ° 


The subjects proposed for study include agriculture, chemistry, bio- 
logy of agriculture, farm economics, elementary surveying and levelling 
and elementary hydraulics as applied to land irrigation and drainage, 
English composition and correspondence, practical work in chemistry, dairy 
and crops raising. . . 

Practical work in crop raising to be provided on blecks of five acres 
for a batch of four students. ‘The admission will be by a preliminary 
examination, minimam qualifications being sixth standard pass, The 
establishment will include a dairy expert and a farm manager. About 100 
a3res of land ou be required for forty students, . 


Soviet to pay Salaries to College Teachers 
e © 
With a view to accelerating the advancement of Soviet university 
education the Council of Peoples Commissars have decided to abolish the 
present system of paying profes¢ors, teachers and assistants of universities 
and colleges wages by the hour, but will substitute in its stead fixed ¢#flaries. 
Higher stipends will also be-given to university students. 


. e 

Commenting upon the new order, the ‘Pravda’ dectares that the 
educational statys has shown marked improwement during the 20 years of 

the Stalin regime, adding that the number of universities has increased 
from 91 in 1914 to 700 in 1986 and the number of students from 112,000 
to 542,000, ee = fn oS 


‘se. 


North Atlantic Research 


At the beginning of January, Germany’s famous research ship 
‘“ Meteor ’’ set off on her second voyage of exploration to fhe Nerth 
Atlantic Ogean. ‘The ship’s former trip took place from the beginning 
of February to the middle of May, 1987, covered the ocean between the 
Cape Verde Island and the Canary. Islands, making oceanographical and 
meteorological charts. The present trip, which will last until the middle 
of July, 1938, is designed to cérry out similar researches of the ocean 


15 j 
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, 
between the Cane Verde Island afh@ the Canary Island in the! east and the 
West Indies in the west. 


Germany and America Exchange Academic Tours 


© e 

The annual exghanges between German and American schoels- and 
colleges is to be continued this year. Pe tie : 

Eleven German béys and a master have just arrived if New “York, on 
board the metorship, St, Louis. These lads, will spend a period of 
six months in the United,States, and, in exchange, a group of young 
Americans will be able to spend a year in @ermany. . 

The first German group will be replaced by ga second at the end of 
‘six months. i e 


e 
Bihar Education Code E ° 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bihar and Orissa 


Secondary School Teachers’ Association was held at the Sbyamsunder 
Institution, Bhagalpur. The, deliberations econtinued for more than six 


hours. ° . 
The following alterations in the Bihar and Orissa Education Code were 
strongly recommended :— : 


(1) All'the existing Gevernment schools should be deprovincialised and 
secondary “educatiot! should be run by the State on National lines and with 
a view to bring this into effect. Artfeles 10, 246 (sub-section 4}, 850, Class IT 
(Senior branch), 851 and 252 should be deleted. E 

(2) A new scale of pay for the teachers of secondary schools and In- 
specting officers (below the rank of Div:sional Inspector of Schools) be 
brought into force, as early as possible. 


> e Inspection Reform. 

To make inspection more useful the Inspecting officers be required to 
give practical’ helpful suggestions regarding actual teaching by giving 
demonstration lessons as far as possible. 


Ld l Eg 8 
Plea for Sanskrit ° ` 
. Ld 
Presiding over a Panditha Parishad (Conference of Sanskrit scholars). 
Sir C. P. Ramagwami Ayyatr, Dewan oi Travancore, appealed to his audi- 
ence to resuscitdte Sanskrit by writing books which would be easily under- 
stood by the publig. i R 
He said: ‘ Your first duty is {6 print in accessible and cheap form 
the great classics in Sanskrit literature. There must be also a new kind 
of commentary, not the kind of commentary in which the commentator 
wants to, outshine the original and mazes things much more difficult than 
the author had intended them to be, but the kind of commentary which 
should merely act as a lamp held :n your hand in order to fhoid the 
picture just for the purpose of lightening the shadows. ° 
** Side by side with that, you may bring out a new idea a postry and} 
rdose written for the purpose of insdiration and not admiration, Wha 
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should be done is to make those writings, real portraits sf our daily life 
If you do that the place of Sanskrit is assured.” 


: . 
Empire Exhibition 


A dozen exhibits have been finally selected fore the? British Empir 
Exhibitton at Glasgow. The selgction was made by kady Haig. with th 
assistance of Mr. Khareghatt Mrs. Gupta and Mr. D, B. Burve. 

The éxhibits Selected are a pair of panels, consisting of two graceft 
figures of Radha and Krishna in dancing poses, exquifitely embroidered,i 
needlework hy Mrs. Rajeshwar Bali; basket work and embroidered car 
by Mrs. Mason; an embroidery bY Miss» Savit% Dutt ; an embroidery b 
Lucknow purdah womene an embroidery by Mrs. Swarno Dutt ; ; a clot 
flower garlanf by Mrs. D. B. Burve; a clay figure of a woman by Mis 
Indu Goley; two crowns, a coronet, a`'necklace and two pairs of arlet: 


especially made of goid thread embroidery, received through Mr. S. 1] 
Shah. 
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: Miscellany : 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY BARTERSYSTEM. s 


The opportunity to trade by the “barter, system ° has proved as 
» beneficial to Italy and Germany as to General Franco bf Nationalist 
Spain. In spite of Italy’s efforts to be ‘‘ aytarchic,’’ i.e., self-supporting, ghe 
is largely dependent on fortign supplies for many essential minerals. Her 
. shortage of iron became acute in ‘the latter months of 1986 when naval 
orders and oil contracts made large demands on the iron and steel industry. 
Thisehas been ea$ed somewhat by her imports of iron ore from 
Spain, which have risen from 88,000 tons ne 1986 to nearly 180,000 last 
‘year, and by scraps from Spain which have izereased from 327,000 tons 
“to over 500,000, ° 
Italy is also dependent on imports for adequate supplies of ferrous 
metals. For imports of menganese ore sni ferro-manganese ore from 
Spain increased ffom 28,000 tons ih 198; to 75,000 in 1937, while 
pyrites—mostly from the Rio Tinto—jumped from zero to nearly 10,000 
tons. y 7 
Germany is as badly tn need of barter supplies from Spain as Italy. 
On account of the moral influence of the Naz.s in MFranco’s territory and 
the presence of large numbers ôf Germans in administrative and bureau- 
cratic jobs Germany has been reaping benefits in the commercial line. 


As spon as Southern Spain came under Franco’s control, a German 
organisation known as Hisma was, estab..shed with its “counterpart, 
Rowak, in Germany. This company was given the full monopoly of the 
exports of the Spanish Moroccan mines, with the iron and manganese 
ore fsources 8f the Riff at its disposal. 


In comparing the latest available German import figures, namely, 
those for the first half of 1937, with those of ghe first half of 1936, German 
importe,from Spain show a decline of nearly 50 per cent. 


This has caused certain observers to declare that German inter- 
vention’ has poved a čostly faiļure, but there is more to these reports 
than meets the eye. : : 

First, the 1987 list carefully omizs figures of import, from 
Spanish Morocco ; secondly, the rich irm ore deposits in the north 
of-Spain were not thder Franco’s control uatil tbe second half of 1987 ; 

_ thirdly, the Gerfnan import that decreased the mast was fruit, due to 
the fact that in ,1987 the fruit districts were in the hands of the Valencia 
` Government, who sold their crops atmos’ exclusively to Russia. 


Å“ On the trade which Franco controls such as Rio Tinto pyrites, 
however, German imports increased from & 417,000 to over £ 580,000. 


It isnot unreasonable, on the other hand, to take the view that in the 
event of a complete victory for Franco the Spanish Nationalist Gevernment 
will be forced to turn to England for a loan. The British capital. 
market has in the long run to be tapped by everybody, mationalist or 
communist, This may enable the United Kingdom to a *certain extent 
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to deprive Germany and Italy of the hundred per cent exclusive exploita- 
tion of the’ Spanish resources. In every picture of worfd-economy the 
natu-al position of the U. K. asthe financial centre virtually of $he bwc 
Hemispheres cannot but exercis# its inevitable influence. 


During 1937 Great Britain has been able to sell Spain only 40 
per cent. of the goods which she sold her in 1935, the lagi year before 
-the civilewar, One of the most significant drops occurred in goods listed 
under motor cars, locomotives, ship& and air-craft. If Franco can continue 
to induce British wompanies to supply him with the necessary sterling 
for foreign credits, it is not unlikely that he will continue to develop his ` 
trade with Italy and Germany along the barter lineg. ° 

. e R r 


AD ‘Benoy KUMAR SARKAR. 
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e 
' IMPERIAL PREFERENCE AND THE BRITISH, COMMONWEALTH, 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain was, enthusiastically received when he 
addressed an audience of nearly three thousand, in London in connection 
with the Empire Unity campaign. . . 


Mr. Chamberlain said that under the Ottawa agreement British 
imports from the countries represented’ there had increased hy 41 per 
cent, while export to those countries had increased by 46 per cent, between 
1982 and 1936, and there had been a great increase in imports and exports 
during the first nine months of 1987. He added, 


“ So we see that the policy of Imperial Preference in practice has 
been twice blessed. It has benefited the Dominions and also this 
country.” 8 j 


During the same period British exports to foreign countries greatly 
increased. -These figures have proved that an increase in Imperial trade, 
instead of diminishing the foreign trade, had added to tħe econSmic 
stability of the world and, thergfore, proved to be a stimulus to internatio- 
nal exchange of goods. 


Referring to the Imperial Conference after the Coronatiogs Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain said, “Never in ali the history of the Imperial 
Conference was the sense of kinship, or better. of fundamentals unity 
between us on all essential issues more® clearly demonsttated. There 
were further efforts that they could make të bring them nearer to their 
goal, namely the collaboration of other partners in the British Common- 
wealth in means of defence, in their attitude and relations with foreign 
powers and in the development @ means of communipation and the 
building up of scanty populations with fresh blood.’? 


Referring to the change in tMe relations between’ Britain and the 
Dominions, Mr, Chamberlain said, “I would seek to show the Dominions 
that we realise their equality and that we are going on every occasion and 
in all respects to treat them as equal partners with ourselves. We must 
always be careful not to seem to be pressing upon the Dominion’ a polfey 
which doewnot receive their whole-hearted assent and co-operation.”” 


* Speaking of the rival systems of government,Mr. Chamberlain said, 
“Tt is no wiS of ours to prescribe to other nations the sort of Government 
that they should Have. For ourselves we prefer and mean to maintain that 
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form of democracy which we haye þuilt up for hundreds of years and which 
is best suited tê the habits and ways and thougtts of our people: 


“We rejoice to find that in these geat Dominiors there, too, are the 
same forms of democracy, untouched by fase.sm or communism, standing 
for the same ideas of peace, liberty and justice’shat we do ourselves. We 
realise that by ouy partnership with these other democracies we are raised 
from the status of fourth rate Power to be the heart of an Empire which ` 
stands in the front ‘tank of all the power@ of thg World.”’ 


° . Benoy Kymar SARKAR 
e 
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THE CABINET AND THE ANTI-CABINET IN THE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
. SYNTHESIS : 


I am inclined to hink that fn England there is a sort of dyarchy or 
joint government of the’ Cabinet on the one side and the leaders of the 
Opposition on the other. In England Besides saving a Cabinet we always 
have an anti-Cabinet. I should say that English Parliamentarism means 
a system in which the Cabinet in being the active Cabinet is confronted, 
criticised and checked by the anti-Cabinet which hopes to be and is doing 
all it can,in order to be the Cabinét one day. That is the English secret, if 
we have,any seergt. ° i 


What does it mean? It means in the irst place, a spirit of compro- 
mise, a spirit of give-and-také that surely is in the logic of discussion. 
You discuss and discuss with the other side and end in compromise which 
is the natura] fruit of discussion. 


Our English merit, if we haye any merit, is that wethave a system 
which is nicely adjusted to the making of compromises. And that is where 
the House of Commons comes in and resumes the throne of sovereignty 
befween th® Cabinet and the anti-Cabinet and both are reconciled in com- 
promise. What is the reconciler? The good sense of the House of 
Commons, the commonsense of the Hsuse of Commons. So long as 
there is the anti-Cabinef as well as fhe Cabinet, so long there as is 
the Boposition as well as the Governmert, the House of Commons will 
always come by its own, and we shall noi only have compromise, but we 
shall also ng have unqualified leadership of one party or rather of one set 
of party’leaders as you findein single party states called totalitarian states 
in Central Europe today. In the Ezuse of Commons we, escape 
‘that result and we escape the tyranny of the majority which is the 
tyranny we feat. We get a compyomise between the majority and the 
minority, a compromise in which the majoziiy gets more of the spoils 
and the minority gets something. And oui of what may be called the 
majority-minority comprornise we also get a continuity. The minority 
which gets something when it was in o>Dposition will not wish to totally 
reverse the legislation of its predecessor when it gets into power and will 
hénour the action of its predecessor. 


This is our system. We get after all on our system ¢he Cabinet 
and the anti-Cabinet, and we get after all the sovereignty of the House of 
Commons and along with that and through that we also getgwo words and 
two qualities which also begin with the werd ‘c,’ the word and the quality - 


a 
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of compromise and the vi and the qual®%y of continuity. <-Prof. Ernest 
Barker of the University of Cambridge at the Calcutta University fete) 
7th January, a b f 


i pe Benoy KUMAR Sarkar 


. MEAT CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. e e . 
e 
The folloyving table (in Ti Iegrams* per head of population) furnishes 
the data on the consumption of meat per head in a certain number of Buro- | 
pean and extra-Huropean countries, calculated on the basis of the statistics 


of exports, imports and production :— ' ; Š 
ons g5 29° (average): T 1930-34 (average). 
Argentina i 126°8 : 120°8 
New Zealand "1068 a 189'8 
Australia 1012 s 915 
Canada 691 ° 65'4 
United Kingdom 62'4 ‘ 63°7 
Denmark aro : 62°4 
United States 6238 A . 619 
Esthonia . 584 . ad * BBA 
Germany 49°9 i 61") i 
Switzerland 44°2 478 
Netherland & 425, l 45°6 
France 417 j 435 
Belgium l 36°2 * 392% 
Sweden * 387 36'1 
Czechoslovakia = 34'2 i 338° 
Norway é i 31'0 ‘ ay 
Finland 8 t 
Russi 23°2 ` 
Roumania o. *e 220 >» 
Poland 18°0 a 3 18°7 
Italy 8 * 16'1 


One kg. = approximately 2 lbs. 


In passing in our review from the peoples that are large consymers eof 
meat to those who consume little, there will be found—as may be easily 
understoo —at the head of the first group! primitive tribes living in the 


£ For interp tationa of dietary from the’ standpoint of heafth and efficiency see the 
chapter on the ‘“‘so-Sulled rice-standard of Asia’ in B, K. Sarkar: The Sociology of Population 
{Calcutta 1938), 
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most northern tegions of Asia, @uvrope and America, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia—by row, however, almost extir- 
pated—salthough the majority of these racgs are not so exclusively carnivor- 
ous as is generally believed. Very carnivorous races are found also in other 
parts of the world ; for example, the Kirghiz iy Central Asia who according 
to the investigations of the physiologist Kuczynski consume every day— 
unless they are living in great poverty—one kg. (2 lbs.) of meat* at least, 
but more often frowi 2 to 2} kg. beside® some fitres of koumis, without 
mentioning the much larger quantities of these lwo foods which they suc- 

‘ ceed in consuming,at the time of celebrations of any kind. 


' © | A consumption of meat not much lower will be found also among a 
certain number of Hamitg tribes, pure ©r mixed with Negro blood,*who 
are engaged in live-stock farming in the se:ppe regions of North-East 
Africa. Among these special mention should bə made of the Masai, much 
discussed during recent years in ‘the literature zn the physiology of alimen- 
tation. «The essential components of their fogd are raw meat, blood. and 
milk. According to the investigation of Orr aro Gilks, the young men of 

` the “moran” or warrior class, consume every day at least over a kg. of 
meat (1.135 gm.), 2 litres of milk and a certain quantity of blood. 


Among the peoples of western civilisation, the largest consumption of 
meat is found in the countries where the pcpulation is originally from 
Europe: Argentina, New Zealand and Austalia, i.e., countries with a 
superabundance of live-stock and a comparatively small population. From 
the above: Table it appeays that the meat consumption per head and per 
annum, was in Argentina 121 kg., in New Zec:and 104 kg. and in Australia 
92 kg. It appears also that, for -meat ‘consuxption as shown by other 
countries as, for instance, from enquiries into family budgets the workman 
of the Argentine capital stands first in this respect (91 kg. per annum and 
per unit of consumption). There can be little doubt that if budget enquiries 
were available, quite as high a consumption could be noted antong the urban 
workers of Australia and New Zealand. 


A smaller consumption figure but still a hizh one is to be found in 
Bufope. Fof the majority of the Huropean countries as shown above the 
average censumption per head and per annum. was from 80 to 60 kg. ; in 
Denmark and in England it exceeded 60 kg. ard fell in Russia, Roumania, 
Polang and Italy respectively to 23, 22,19 ani 16 kg. In other words, the 
figures of the table prove what might bave been expected taking into 
account differences in climate, distribution of population according to occu- 
pations, standhrd of living, ‘etc., °viz., that in the northern and central parts 
of Europe the consumption  reletiveiy high, while it is dowin the East 
and in the South.—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics, ° 


+e 
e Brnoy KUMAR Sarkar 


. THE NEW LAND LAW OF CERMANY. * 


. It would be diffeult to find any other law enacted by the National- 
Socialist Government which has aroused such wide-spread interes? at home 
. . : ° 

* B. K. Sarkar; Economic Development (Madras, 1926), Chapteds on Land Reform, 
and “ Modernism in Land Legislation ” (Calcutta Review, Decemt er, 1937). 
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and abroad as the Reichserbhofgesets (Natjonal Peasants’ Estate Succession 
Act). The creation of these hereditary’estates is not entirely novel, for, in 
many parts of the Reich at least it has only meant the codification of an age- 
old German custom in estate ang succession practice, which has proved its 
value and nec&ssity for centuries. These estates may not be sold, thus 
sealing and safeguarding the ties which exist between blood and soil. the 
preservation of which the Reichsnahrstand (National Food Oerporation) cof- 
siders one of its principgl duties, Itis for this reaspn hat the National 
Food Corporation has inscribed on ffs seal the motto, Blut und Boden (Blood 
ind Soil). ° i l 


The Peasants’ Estates“ (Succession) Act came intô forceon October 1, 
1988. The preamble to the Act runs as follows: ‘ti. The German 
Government intend to preserve “the (terman peasants’ estates as the 
source of the life-blood of@the German mation by safeguarding ancient 
German customs of succession. 2. Peasants’ estates are to be protected 
against indebtedness amd partition among the heiss, to*the end that they 
may always be held by fe peasants as a family heritage. 8. “A sound 
dispersion of agricultural estates of different sizesemust be aimed at, because 
it “is only a large number of prosperous small .and middle-sized estates, 
spread all over the country as eyenly as possible, that can guarantee the 
welfare of people and State.” P 


Some other provisions of the Act may be described ag follows : 

“1. Agricultural or forest estates, of a size not less than one Ackerna- 
hrung (i¢., sustaining a man, his wife, and two children), and not exceeding 
125 hectares (roughly 800 acres) shall constitute a hereditary estdte within 
the meaning of the Act, provided it is owned by a person eligible as a 
peasant. “e 


2. The owner of a hereditary estate, shall be known as a peasant 
(Bauer). 


3. No de can be a peasant, unless he is a German citizen, of German 
or kindred stock, and of unblemished chayacter. The Hereditary estate shall 
pass on to the actual heir (Anerbe) and shall remain undivided. The rights 
of the co-heirs are restricted to the peasant’s personal propesty. Deen- 
dants not nominated as actual heirs shall be provided, according to the 
capacity of the property, with a training that will enable them to earn their 
own living or with a dowry; should they, through no fault of their own, 
fall into want, they shall be entitled to shelter at the homestead. o 

4, The rights of the actual heir cannot be modified and must remain 
unburdened.”’ ° ki a ` t 

The number of such hereditary estates in Germany is about 760,000. 

The law is not absolutely rigid, and it is possible, for instance, for a 
property which exceeds the prescribed size to be declared a hereditary estate 
witbin the meaning of the Act. In guch a case, however, * special canditions 
must warrant such a procedure. The conditions for such “exceptions vary 
and may be based either on soil or climate or on the length of tenure, when, 
for instance, a large estate has been inthe possession of one and the same 
family for more than one hundred and fifty years: Moreover, in recognition 
of meritorious services, German citizens may have their estates proclaimed “ 
hereditary estates even where the agricultural property involved excceds«the 
size laid down by the Act. In this way a family and their landed’ property 
are bound together as they always have been in Germany. 


But not every one can become.a peasant in themew sense of the word. 
Certain conditieng must be fulfilled, including the following: 


16 . 


. 
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1. The owmerof such an gsțate must be of German nationality and 
come from Gerntan or kindred stock. 


2. The peasant must be of unblemished character. Serious crimes 
may have the effect of excluding the heir or even depyive him of the 
property. Neither may any person violating the honour of his class bear 
the name of pegsant, 


3. The peagant must be capable of working his estate suctessfully. 
This does not necessarily imply that he *must.s @nder all qreumstances, 
work with his own binds, nor that the estate must Be his “permanent 
residence. He is, however, required to arrange Jor its proper management. 
He alone, will be held responsible, and may, “if occasion arises, be called to 
account in virtue of the Act. A garelesse peasant may be deprived ofshis 
estate in favour of a better suited heir, a procęfure described technically 
- as being abgemeiert (dispossessed). 


In certain querters anxiety “has been expressgd that, as a result of 
the PeasAnts’ Estates (Succession) Act, the agoual heir ‘would be more 
_favoured than his brothers and sisters, or that, in other words, the other 
. children would be at a disadvantage. This opinion, however, is wrong. 
The peasant who takes possession of such an estate is endowed not only 
with rights but also with duties. His Brothers and sisters, as the retiring 
heirs, have a claim, to sustenince and, education. They are further entitled 
to demand to be trained in a calling corresponding to the status of the 
estate. In case they should be:ome independent, as for instance when 
a son goes into business, or the daughters marcy, they have a, claim to 
equipment or dowry corrésponding to the capacity of the estate. They have 
also aright to return home whenever, through no fault of their own, they 
are in need. 


It is in accordance with the traditional sense of justice of the pea- 
santry that separate tribunals have been provided for the administration 
of the Peasants’ Estate (Succession) Act, and thare the peasanés themselves 
exercise the decisive influence. e 


o ° Benoy KUMAR BARKAR 
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Beviews and Blofices of Books 
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Creative India: By Prof. Benoykumar Sarkar. Magilal Banarsi Das, 
Saidmitha Séreet,, Lahore,“937. Price Rs. 15. Pp. x+714. 

Prof. Sarkar has come forward as an appraisér of Indian glory and 
achievement and his range is wide extending frome the days of Mohenjo 
Daro to modern times. It is indeed a commanding sweep .from, the - 
earliest civilisation to the dafs of Bamkrighna-Vivakananda, and he 
undertakes the work to corgect the wrong impressions generally entertained 
about the peculiar temper and the particular achievements of Hindu: 
civilisation. For thisgself-chosen task ‘he has made preparations on an 
extensive scale in articles and journals of all sorts and conditions ; and he 
has at his command a mass of materjals almost bewildering which he may 
well utilise in a new orientation of Indology. It is not a fact (as is event“ 
now supposed in ‘“‘enlightened’’ quarters) that the Hindus were unworldly” 
and were indifferent to what happened in this life ; it is not a fact that 
they had been victims of superstition ; it if not a fact that science or 
special scientific literature had not found in India a congénial soil ;. it is not 
a fact that Hindu intellect has been shy of objective truth :—-these are some 
of the data or postulates with which the writer sets out in this realistic 
study of India and her people, and his investifationg bear him out in his 
defence of Hindu cultifre and its comprehensive scope. 

It is not correct to say that mysticisfa or pessimism is a privilege or the 
monopoly of the orient, and there have been many other misinterpretations 
of many other ideas and thoughts of the Hast. There is always the danger 
that the ir§portance of numerous doctrines will be missed in view of one 
or two doctrines which may have sfryived, by present chance, the ravages 
of time. Thus the facile explanation that Ahimsa doctrine may have 
enervated the people of the country is only a result of perverted vieys on 
Indian history. 

But our learned author is fiot satisfied with mere refutations of current 
heresies. He takes rapid strides from Kautalya to Barahamihir, and he 
attempts to point out the growth of idealistic and anti-idealistigeystems 
side by side. He has shown, and successfully, how India was never afraid 
of outside culture ; interfiational culiure-gontacts were rather in her line. 
India received them from Iran and Greece, Kusans ang Scythians, and 
Indians moved ‘from place to place to humaniŝe the diverse races, not only 
of this sub-contient, India, but also of the outside world in all directions— 
north, east, west south—and mixed her own stream of oylture with that, of 
Tibet, Arabia and other countries. *Similarly, in modern times, throughout 
Europe and America, India’s Sakuntala and Gita, Manu and the Upanishads, 
are receiving appreciative treatment as he centre of Indian culture. The. 
interest felt in India is strong even to-day when the superiority compiex of 
a particular civilisation is more likely to blind the eyes of scholars to the 
true perspective of things and relations. We in modern times are apt to 
forget that ideas of organisation or organised activity were not unknowa to 
Indians fn years gone by. Literary associations, hospital works, research 

"academies, political clubs, trade or caste guilds and other examples of 
eres afjivity have been fotind in the histdéry of India by competent 
scholars. ee . : 


. 
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Why then did India succumif sô easily to foreign invasions ahd western 
powers ? Our critics never hesitate to declare that our political downfall 
is to bé attributed sometimes -to our Vatshnezism, sometimes to our 
Buddhism, sometimes even to our Vedantism. . This is hardly fair. Our 
states were never theocracles, never dominated by religion. But India is 
almost a continent like Europe throught its vast extent and assemblage of 
different cultures lhe interrelation of, the diirent states has been as 
complex as their parallels in Europe, and ffest as wg canmot speak of a 
political unity.of Europe, so in the past we had not the slightest idea of 
one Indian nation.» The result has been that different groups of men 
Hfurled themselves against other and equally cowerful groups, and thoygh 
Sakti or power had been extolled, eunity h&d not been evolved in the process. 
Prof. Sarkar then dives into the region of f®ance. and shows that the 
* financial arrangements in ancient and mediasval India, specially in the 
Southern districts, were by no means primitive, git they had in them the 
rudiments of a complex and scientific achievemegt. The all-round develop- 
ment of India has convinced the learned author that India’s creative powers 
.. have not yet been exhausted. That is the rey of hope which bears us up 
in all circumstances. 

A few examples of inadvertence may be noted in passing. The Gujrati 
founder of a literary age ‘was Gobgardhandas Madhabram Tripathi, not 
Gobardhanram Madhabram; nor was he tae founder of the Gujrati 
Sahitya Parishat (as stated on p. 575). In an account of paintings of 
Modern Bengal, the name of Jamini Ray hes not been mentioned at all, 
though the author gotes Carefully that painters are trying to stick tu ancient 
art and its technique. It will not be. out of plate to mention here that 
Jamini Ray oceupies a unique position, unique in his austere pursuit of the 
ideal of Bengal art which he has set before him, Again, the first Greek 
influence in modern Bengali writers is not through Aurobindo but through 
Jyotirindranath Tagore whose plays had been influenced by{Greek ideas. 
Aurobindo’s critical output, his crjtfeism of English literature and the 
fundamentals of his criticism are liable‘to be overlooked in the eraze for his 
spirigual ideas, and therefore they require to be specifically mentioned. In 
the list of distinguished contributors to researches in Hindu Mathematics 
the names of two professors haye been ‘omitted but they deserve to be 
included, if not by the quantity of their werk then by its quality. One of 
them ix dead and the other retired from service afew years ago. The 
names are Saradakanta Ganguli and Prebodhchandra Sengupta. One 
expected their inclusion ih a work Jike this. e 

Prof. ‘Sarkdy’s book is an encyclopaedia v2 information on India, ancient 
and modern, and his solid achievement is an effective counferblast to cheap 
handbooks of Indian culture that seem to spring from time to time according 
to, the fashion of,the day. It deserves 79 find aready welcome with all 
book-lovers, andas a reference book it Will prove simply invaluable. 


° PRIYARANJAN SEN 
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Cd. The Late Rev. Fr. F. X. Crohan, S J.—II. Mr. 8, P, Mookerjee— 
IU. The Hindusthani Aeademy—I@. Convocation Address® by the Rev. C. F. 
Andrewos.—W&. Delegates to the Bangiya Sahitya Sanvmelan.—VI. Mokshada 
Sundari Gold Medal for 1987—VII. Mr. Humayun Kabir.-VIII. - Centennial 
Celebration by Duke University, Durham.—IX. All-India Population and Family 
Hygiene Conference.—IX, Indian History Congress—XI, Rai Bahadur „Profe , * 
Æ. N. Mitra] è 


I. » THE Lars hav. Fr. F. X. CROHAN, S.J. 


The Syndicate at Its meeting of the 14th February last plated on 
record its deep sense of sorrow and. loss at ‘the death of the Rev. 
F. X. Crohan, §.J., who had been associated ‘with the University as 
a Fellow for a period of 25 years and had rendered valuable services 
to the cause of education in the province in various capacities, parti- 
cularly as Professor in one of the most important institutions affiliated 
to the University. l > 7 


* “* . %* 
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TI. Mr. S. P. MOOKERJEE 


Our Vics Okano; Mr. 5. F. Mookerjee, M.A., B.D., Barrister- 
at-Law, M.L.A., has been elected by the North-Eastern Group of 
Universities to represent them on the Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. 7 

Mr. S. P. Mookerjee who tepresents this University onthe Jnter- 
University Board, India, has been re-appointed for a term of 3 years 
to represent this University on the same* Board with e&t from the 
Ist April, 1938, when his present term óf offite will expire. a 

* 


. 
* * * o 
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III. Tae HINDUSTHANI ACADEMY 
be e 


The sixth literary conference of this Academy will be held at 
Allahabad on the 19th and the 20th March, 1938. It will endeavopr 
to promote the interests of the Hindi and Urdu languages throûgh the 
help of scholars and literary men who have been invited to attend | it. 
Our University has forwarded its god wishes to thé organizers. 


* * * 
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LV. Gonvocation Apbrsss py TRE Rev. C. F. ANDREWS 


Rev. C. F. Andrews was inviteé~to deliver the Convocation 


Address at the Annual Convocation of thé, Calcutta University this |, 
year. e œ 


s 
s 
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V. Depicares to THe BANGIYA SAHITYA SAMMELAN 


Professor Suniti Kamar Chatterji, M.A., D.LITT., and Rai Babilin: 

Professor Khagendranath Mitra, M.A., were. appointed delegates to 

, represent our University at the twenty-first angiversary of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Sammelan, held at Krishnagar las#®February. 


* o a kd 


VI. „Mogsmaða SUNDARI GCLD MEDAL FOR 1937 


The award of this medal .for 1937 has been made to Srimatid 
Kamala, Debi who submitted an essay on the “ Life of Sir Surendra-: 
nath Banerji.” ‘ . ° l 


bd x% * 


VII. MR. Humayun KABIR : 

e Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A., M.u.c., Lecturer in the Department 
of Philosophy, Calcutta University, has been elected a Member of the 
Court of Aligarh Muslim University from among the members of the 
Centmal Std Provincial Legislatures “for a term of five years 
commencing from January, this year. i 


i S eae 
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VIII. CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION BY TEE DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM 
78 


The Duke University, Durham, which will soon complete a . 
hundred years of its existence, ‘will "begin its Centennial Celebrations | 
in October next which will culminate in the formal celebration of the 
apniversary on April 21, 22 and” 28, 1939. It will invite learned 
societies to send delegates on the occasion. Our University has con- 
vexed its good wishes to the Committee authorised to conduct the 


celebration. l ’ 
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TX. ÀALL-INpIA POPULATION AND FAMILY HYGIENE GONFERENCE 
1 ° 


The All-India Population. Conference will hold its second session 
during Easter this year in Bombay where the First Family Hygiene 
Conference will also be held during the same period. Our University 
has responded to the invitation to send delegates by conveying its 


: * e , 
good wishes., | ` . 
* * * 
A . 
iag X. Inpian History ConcREsSS . 5 
| e 


The next session of th® Congress will be held at Allahabad during 
the Easter holidays, commencing on the 15th April, and terminating on 
the 18th. Professor Hemckandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., PH.D., h&s been 
appointed to represent this University on the Congress. 


+ * > 


XI. Rar BAHADUR Pror, K.N. Mirra 


Rai Bahadur Professor Khagendranath Mitra has been elected a 
member of the Senate by the Faculty of Arts with effect from'the 21st 
January, 1938. . = i 





BUSINESS NOTE. 


a BASTER HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL FACILITIES, 7 


Easter is the brightest holiday of the Spring” Season in Bevgal and is best suited for 
outings and sight-seeing. The slogan ‘‘ Travel in comfort’’ applies more to Easter þan 
any otber holidays. At this time there is no chilly wind of the winter nor the perspring heat 
of Summer. 

Asin previous years, this year too, the Eastern Bengal Railway bave come forward, 
well in advance of Easter, with the pnnoucement of their Easter Holidays Concession 
Returo Tickets conceived on liberal bases of fares for First, Second and Inter Classegeat 11/3 
single fares and for Third Olass upto 209 miles, at 17/8 single fares and at 11/2 single fares for 
distance over 200 miles. This tickets which will be issued from 8th April to 18th April 
1938, will be available for completion of return jqurney „upto midnight ef 2nd May 1933. 
They carry with them the usual concession of bregje eys at any in&rinedigte station 
provided no part of the line is travelled over more than onc@ in the same direction. 

With a view to afford extensive travel falilities to the public, the E. B. Railway have also 
announced their widely patronised ‘‘ TRAVEL-AS-YOU-LIKE " Season Tickets. which 
have become a ‘‘ Special feature ’’ of their holiday concessions at tee minimum possible 
cost of Rs. 60 for First, Rg. 40 for Secon®* Rs. 15 for Inter and Rs-g0 for Third Class. 
These tickets will also be issued from 8th April to 18th April 1988 and will be available for 
unrestricted travel over the entire system for 15 days. Business men, tourists, educationists 
and students will find these tickets speciaily useful for their trips to centres of trade, places 
of historic interest, archaeological ruins, resorts of scenic beanty and hill stations of bracing 
and healthy climate. f 


Hast BENGAD Socrery a 
a L] 


The East_Bengal Society. the big Bengali concern dealing with Dhootis and Saries are 
doing fairly well under the able management of Mr. K. C. Shome, B.A. Records show that 
their business has increased to a considerable extent and other deyrrtments have accordingly 
been opened. Th@& ever-increasing prosperity of the firm indicates what an educated Bengali 
can do in the domatn af business. H . 


. 


